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FOREWORD 


Current  economic  thought  defines  a  fundamental  role 
for  the  agricultural  sector  in  economic  development. 

While  some  differences  exist  on  points  of  conceptual 
f  J  nemen  t  j,  most  students  of  development  agree  that 
significant  increases  in  agricultural  productivity  are 
necessary  conditions  to  more  general  economic  progress. 

The  classical  view  holds  that  in  the  simplicity  of 
a  closed  economy  „  rising  agricultural  production 
supports  general  development  In  three  major  ways.  First0 
it  permits  the  sector  to  release  portions  of  its  labor 
force  for  employment  in  the  non-agr i cul tural  sector  while 
still  meeting  the  increasing  food  needs  of  the  total 
economy.  Increased  productivity  of  resources  used  in 
agriculture  is  an  obvious  precondition  to  this  accomplish¬ 
ment.  Secondlyp  rising  agricultural  productivity  results 
in  increased  agricultural  incomes  which  create  increased 
rural  purchasing  power  especially  in  those  societies  with 
a  high  proportion  of  rural  people.  Development  of  rural 
markets  for  the  products  and  services  of  the  non-farm 
sector  facilitate  more  rapid  and  balanced  total  economic 
growth.  Integrating  the  rural  producer-consumer  into 
the  national  marketing  system  contributes  to  sectorial 
balance  and  higher  growth  rates  in  the  development  process 
Third;,  rising  productivity  in  agriculture  enables  the  non¬ 
farm  sector  to  receive  its  food  needs  at  lower  relative 
prices.  Declining  agricultural  prices  is  one  of  the 
means  by  which  the  benefits  of  increased  agricultural 
productivity  are  transferred.  Lower  food  prices  lead  to 
increased  real  income  and  generate  increased  demand  in 
both  rural  and  urban  areas  for  the  products  and  services 
of  the  non-farm  sector.  At  the  same  time  savings  in  the 
rural  sector  increases,  providing  additional  resources  to 
accelerate  investment  and  growth  in  the  economy  as  a  whole 
Food  and  fiber  purchases  can  be  maintained  while  consump¬ 
tion  of  non-agri cul tural  consumer  goods  and  investment 
goods  is  increased.  This  se 1 f -re i nf ore i ng  process 
deepens  and  broadens  the  base  for  economic  growth. 

in  an  open  economy  with  access  to  foreign  tradep  the 
contribution  of  rising  agricultural  productivity  is  some¬ 
what  more  complex.  A  nation  may  now  find  it  more  economic 
al  to  import  some  of  its  food  needs  based  on  the  nature 
of  its  comparative  advantages.  Rising  agricultural  pro- 


The  case  of  Bolivia  Is  especially  Illustrative  of 
how  economic  development  has  been  impeded  by  a  stagnant 
agricultural  sector.  In  terms  of  national  priorities, 
agriculture  has  not  been  accorded  an  important  role  in 
the  development  process  and  as  a  result  sectoral  growth 
has  lagged  and  more  general  economic  development  has 
stagnated.  An  extremely  low  share  of  GOB  resources  has 
been  devoted  to  the  agricultural  sector  with  the  result 
that  research  programs  9  extension  services,  credit 
facilities  and  other  public  programs  purportedly  serving 
agriculture  have  contributed  little  to  improved  sector 
performance.  Until  very  recently,  government  policies 
to  control  prices  have  been  directed  at  providing  cheap 
food  to  urban  consumers  rather  than  offering  incentives 
for  increased  production  from  the  agricultural  sector 9 
which  in  the  longer  run  is  necessary  to  generate  the  cost 
reducing  investment  which  leads  to  greater  resources  pro¬ 
ductivity.  Instead  of  a  strategy  of  balanced  growth  with 
agriculture  playing  an  important  role,  Bolivia's  develop¬ 
ment  planning,  historically,  has  emphasized  the  leading 
export  sector  approach  with  major  focus  on  minerals  and 
petroleum.  The  results  of  this  strategy  have  been  less 
than  satisfactory  in  terms  of  Bolivia’s  overall  develop- 
ment  goals.  In  short  the  policy  matrix  surrounding 
Bolivian  agriculture  has  failed  to  provide  incentives  for 
sector  growth  and  has  contributed  to  a  “deficit"  rather 
than  a  “surplus"  in  the  agricultural  sector. 

Because  of  agriculture's  key  role  in  the  overall 
development  process  early  and  significant  improvement  in 
the  performance  of  this  sector  is  fundamental  to  Bolivia's 
more  general  economic  progress.  Moreover,  the  basic 
facts  of  Bolivian  society--that  two-thirds  of  its 
population  is  rural,  and  that  average  incomes  in  agricul¬ 
ture  are  in  the  lower  range  of  the  income  distribution 
sea le--d i ctate  that  no  true  lasting  development  can  occur 
unless  the  productivity,  well  being  and  purchasing 
capacity  of  such  a  high  proportion  of  the  population  is 
increased.  With  Government  of  Bolivia  policies  and 
investment  programs  which  give  greater  attention  to  the 
agricultural  sector,  and  high  levels  of  assistant  to  this 
sector  from  foreign  donors,  Bolivia  should  be  able  to 
achieve  more  rapid  development  in  terms  of  economic 
growth  and  at  the  same  time  redress  many  of  the  inequities 
in  income  distribution  and  other  aspects  of  social  welfare 
which  today  characterize  the  nation. 
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To  assist  Bolivia  in  achieving  those  objectives. 
USAID's  development  assistance  strategy  envisions  the 
agricultural  sector  as  the  major  area  of  concentration 
for  the  next  several  years. 


PREFACE 


The  purpose  of  the  following  assessment  of  the 
agricultural  sector  in  Bolivia  is  to  provide  guidance 
for  planning  USAID  technical  and  capital  assistance 
programs  in  support  of  Bolivia's  efforts  to  improve  the 
standard  of  living  of  its  rural  population.  Factors 
related  to  the  overall  development  of  the  Bolivian 
economy  are  taken  into  consideration,  but  the  focus  is 
constantly  on  agriculture.  The  Assessment  is  an  effort 
to  describe  the  performance  of  the  agricultural  sector 
over  recent  years,  and  to  identify  and  analyze  the 
problems  and  constraints  which  have  restricted  its  more 
dynamic  development. 

A  companion  review  also  has  been  undertaken  within 
the  Planning  Section  of  the  Ministry  of  Rural  Affairs 
and  Agriculture  to  assess  the  problems  of  the  sector 
from  the  Ministry's  viewpoint,  to  identify  priority 
areas  for  the  GOB's  development  emphasis,  and  to  give 
guidance  to  the  foreign  donor  community.  The 
descriptive  part  of  that  review  has  been  completed. 
However,  the  Ministry  has  not  yet  developed  fully  a 
detailed  strategy  in  support  of  its  goals.  The 
tentative  GOB  strategies  and  priorities  upon  which  this 
Assessment  is  predicated  have  been  derived  mainly  from 
conversations  with  key  personnel  of  the  Ministry- 
including  the  Minister.  It  is  expected  that  the  GOB 
will  develop  a  more  complete  analysis  and  formalize 
its  sector  development  strategy  and  priorities  by  early 
1975  . 


The  first  six  chapters  which  follow  draw  heavily 
in  terms  of  empirical  content,  organizational  structure 
and  analysis  on  a  manuscript  "The  Status  of  Bolivian 
Agriculture",  prepared  by  Drs.  Morris  Whitaker  and  E. 

Boyd  Wennergren,  of  the  staff  of  the  Economics  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Utah  State  University.  Both  authors  have 
extensive  experience  in  Bolivia  as  part  of  the  USAID- 
financed  Utah  State  University  Contract  Team.  Their 
manuscript  is  scheduled  to  be  published  by  Fredrick  A. 
Praeger,  Publishers,  in  late  1 9 7 ^  as  one  of  the  Praeger 
Series  of  Special  Studies  in  International  Economics 
and  Development.  However,  modifications  of  that  analysis 
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and  the  conclusions  and  judgements  presented  here,  as 
well  as  the  proposed  development  assistance  program  which 
is  outlined  in  the  final  chapter  of  the  Assessment, 
represent  the  views  of  the  USA  I D  M i s s i on  .  They  do  not 
necessarily  reflect  the  views  of  Drs.  Whitaker  and 
Wenne rg ren  . 

A  major  limiting  factor  in  the  preparation  of  the 
Assessment  was  the  weak  data  base  available  for  Bolivia. 
The  national  accounts  data  drawn  on  for  Chapter  1,  for 
example9  have  several  shortcomings  in  terms  of  the 
statistical  processes  involved  in  their  formulation;  and 
some  observers  consider  them  unreliable.  Moreover,  no 
agricultural  census  has  been  taken  since  1950;  nor  is 
there  an  adequate  statistical  process  for  collecting  and 
maintaining  time  series  data  on  basic  land  use  and  crop 
and  livestock  production  on  a  national  or  regional  basis. 
However,  there  is  little  to  be  gained  from  further 
lamentations  over  the  lack  of  reliable  data.  Those  data 
sources,  inadequate  as  they  may  be,  constitute  the  only 
empirical  basis  for  the  judgements  which  must  be  made. 

An  effort  is  presently  underway,  through  a  joint 
Ministry  of  Ag r i cu 1 t u re -U t ah  State  University  study  to 
provide  more  current  agricultural  data  estimates  for 
1972  based  on  an  extensive  interview  sample  of  rural 
producers  and  consumers  throughout  the  entire  country. 
Preliminary  data  from  that  study  are  just  beginning  to 
appear;  however,  these  results  were  not  available  as  the 
relevant  portions  of  the  Assessment  were  developed.  To 
the  extent  that  analysis  of  that  new  data  may  result  in 
significant  departures  from  conclusions  presented  herein, 
the  Assessment  will  be  modified. 

As  a  result  of  the  data  gap  noted  above,  and 
because  of  limitations  of  time,  some  important  aspects 
relating  to  the  agriculture  sector  have  not  been  dealt 
with  fully  in  the  Assessment.  First  is  agricultural 
credit.  While  some  observations  and  generalizations 
based  on  limited  data  are  made,  the  Assessment  does  not 
address  in  depth  and  with  any  great  deal  of  empirical 
adequacy  the  question  of  the  magnitude  of  agricultural 
credit  needs  of  the  sector  and  how  it  might  best  be 
satisfied.  Second  is  the  GOB  price  policy.  While  it  is 
observed  that  GOB's  administered  pricing  structure  has 
failed  to  generate  the  incentives  needed  to  bring  forth 
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greater  production,  the  Assessment  does  not  analyze 
quantitatively  the  impact  of  such  policies  nor  the 
degree  to  which  the  resource  allocation  process  has  been 
distorted.  Third  is  the  link  between  GOB  policies  and 
the  sector's  deficient  performance  with  respect  to 
certain  key  commodities.  For  example,  additional  anal" 
ysis  of  how  Bolivia's  wheat  requirements  can  best  be  met 
is  important  both  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  GOB's 
own  best  development  strategy,  and  also  to  give  guidance 
to  USG  policy  with  respect  to  PL  A80.  Fourth,  the 
specific  role  of  women  in  agricultural  development  has 
not  been  adequately  analyzed.  Fifth,  a  more  detailed 
analysis  of  the  Agricultural  Research  and  Extension 
system  would  have  been  desirable.  Finally,  there  is 
inadequate  quantification  of  the  nutritional  gap  and 
what  strategy  and  policies  are  appropriate  to  improve 
the  diet  of  the  Bolivian  population,  especially  the 
poor  o 


Rather  than  await  the  additional  studies  and 
analyses  required  to  meet  these  shortcomings,  the  Mission 
has  decided  to  present  the  Assessment  In  its  current 
form  and  to  issue,  from  time  to  time,  additional  sup¬ 
plementary  reports  which  may  be  considered  as  a  part 
of  this  Assessment.  Several  specific  studies  for  which 
needs  have  been  described  above  are  already  being 
planned.  A  detailed  review  of  agricultural  credit 
requirements  is  expected  to  be  completed  by  December, 

197^o  A  study  of  GOB  pricing  policy  and  its  impact  on 
agriculture  is  currently  underway,  and  results  should  be 
available  by  October,  197**.  USAID  is  planning  to  finance 
a  comprehensive  study  of  the  role  of  women  in  Bolivia's 
development  which  will  deal  specifically  with  women  in 
rural  areas.  This  should  be  completed  by  the  end  of 
1974.  An  analysis  of  GOB  wheat  policy  and  Bolivia's 
production  potential  is  expected  to  be  completed  in 
October,  1974,  and  further  studies  of  the  Agricultural 
Research  and  Extension  needs  are  to  be  completed  during 
November,  1974.  The  Mission's  Health  Sector  Assessment 
will  deal  further  with  the  problems  of  nutrition  and 
expore  various  alternatives  for  their  solution.  Dependent 
on  the  outcome  of  those  studies,  additional  analysis  of 
this  aspect  of  Bolivian  welfare  and  its  implications  for 
USAID  assistance  may  be  required. 


It  should  be  kept  in  mind,  as  we  11 9  that  one  of  the 
basic  purposes  of  the  program  proposed  for  AID  assistance 
is  to  improve  the  capability  of  the  Ministry  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  to  analyze  agriculture  problems  and  to  formulate 
rational  agriculture  policies.  Thus,  we  should  expect 
that  the  analytical  quality  of  Ministry's  and  the  GOB's 
own  program  preparations  will  show  improvement  over  the 
next  several  years. 
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CHAPTER  I 


THE  NATURE  AND  PERFORMANCE  OF  THE  AGRICULTURAL 
SECTOR  IN  BOLIVIA'S  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 


Bolivia  has  an  extensive  but  diverse  agricultural 
sector.  The  traditional  farm  sector  encompasses  a 
large  proportion  of  the  population  who  engage  in  subsis¬ 
tence  production  and  consumption.  Primitive  technology 
predominates  on  small  land  holdings,  and  only  limited 
marketings  occur.  Geographically,  this  sector  is  found 
primarily  in  the  a  1 1 i p 1  a n o  and  high  valleys  and  in 
limited  pockets  In  the  l ow  land  areas  of  the  or i ente , 

An  emerging  commercial  farm  sector  in  the  or  ?  en  t e  pro¬ 
vides  a  contrast  to  the  small  farm  sector.  Larger 
farms,  more  modern  technology,  commercial  production, 
and  lower  population  densities  characterize  the  oriente. 

A.  Growth  Rates  and  Sectorial  Production 


Growth  of  Bolivia's  aggregate  output  (GNP)  has 
been  sporadic  during  the  period  1950^72.  Table  1.1 
shows  changes  in  GNP  over  that  period.  From  1952  to 
1962  the  economy  was,  for  the  most  part,  stagnant  as 
adjustments  to  the  agrarian  land  reform  and  nationaliza¬ 
tion  of  the  mines  took  place.  Hyperinflation  during 
much  of  this  period  contributed  to  political  and 
economic  uncertainty.  The  average  annual  rate  of  growth 
was  about  0.1  percent.  The  overall  stagnation  of  the 
economy  from  1952-62  led  to  negative  or  zero  growth 
rates  in  per  capita  GNP  in  seven  of  the  ten  years. 

During  that  period  population  grew  at  an  estimated  2. A 
percent  annually  while  per  capita  GNP  declined  at  an 
average  annual  rate  of  2.7  percent. 

From  1962-1972,  GNP  increased  at  an  annual  rate  of 
about  5. A  percent  as  economic  performance  reflected 
response  to  monetary  reform,  increased  petroleum  pro¬ 
duction,  improved  mineral  prices,  and  a  surge  of 
agricultural  activity  in  the  Santa  Cruz  region.  This 
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TABLE  1.1 

Gross  National  Product,  Bolivia,  1950-1972 


Year 

Gross  National 

Product  (mil¬ 
lions  of  1958 
Pesos ) 

Annual 

Growth 

Rate 

Percent 

Gross  National 

Product  per 
Capita  (1958 
Pesos ) 

Annual 

Growth 

Rate 

Percent 

1950 

3,330 

... 

1,103 

— 

1951 

3,573 

7.3 

1,155 

4.7 

1952 

3,709 

3.8 

1,171 

1  . 4 

1953 

3,342 

-  9.9 

1  ,031 

-12.0 

195** 

3,418 

2.3 

1  ,031 

.  0 

1955 

3,573 

*♦.5 

1  ,054 

2.2 

1956 

3,370 

-  5.7 

970 

-  8.0 

1957 

3,259 

3.3 

915 

-  5.7 

1958 

3,335 

2.3 

914 

.0 

1959 

3,289 

-  1.4 

880 

-  3.7 

I960 

3  ,**87 

6.0 

912 

3.6 

1961 

3,562 

2.2 

909 

.0 

1962 

3,766 

5.7 

937 

3.1 

1963 

3,993 

6.0 

969 

3.4 

196** 

**,171 

*♦.5 

987 

1.9 

1965 

*♦,*♦59 

6.9 

1  ,029 

4.3 

1966 

4,808 

7.8 

1  ,081 

5.1 

1967 

*♦,926 

2.5 

1  ,080 

.0 

1968 

5 , 2**3 

6.4 

1,120 

3.7 

1969 

5,511 

5.1 

1,147 

2.4 

1970 

5,787 

5.0 

1,174 

2.4 

1971 

6,007 

3.8 

1,187 

1  .  1 

1972. 

1 9  7  3  b 

197** 

1975 

6,359 

5.9 

1  ,224 

3.1 

aThere  are  two  data  series  for  Bolivian  national  Income  accounts. 
The  earlier  series  Is  based  on  constant  1958  pesos.  In  1970 
the  data  for  years  beginning  In  1963,  were  updated  to  a  1968 
base.  In  order  to  show  a  consistent  trend  over  the  period  in¬ 
dicated,  the  data  for  more  recent  years  were  adjusted  to  the 
1958  base  period.  These  estimates  may  not  agree  with  the  of¬ 
ficial  GOB  national  accounts  series. 

bTo  permit  the  reader  to  update  the  various  tables  as  more  cur¬ 
rent  data  becomes  available  additional  space  has  been  left  for 
the  years  through  1975. 

Source:  Bolivia,  HINPLANCO.  Cuentas  Nacionales  1959-1969  (La 
Paz  1970)  and  data  provided  by  CONEPLAN. 
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recovery  led  to  an  annual  average  increase  in  per  capita 
GNP  of  2.7  percent  from  1960-62  to  1970-72,  however,  per 
capita  GNP  did  not  recover  to  the  previous  high  level 
of  1952  unti 1  1970. 

Analysis  of  the  contribution  of  various  sectors  to 
GDP  presented  in  Table  1.2  indicates  that  the  poor 
economic  performance  of  the  1950s  was  mostly  attribut¬ 
able  to  stagnation  and  erratic  performance  in  the 
mineral  and  agricultural  sectors.  Mining  experienced 
an  annual  decline  of  6.3  percent  due  to  factors  related 
to  decapitalization  of  the  private  mines  prior  to  na¬ 
tionalization,  to  a  lesser  extent  declining  world 
mineral  prices,  and  production  disruptions  resulting 
from  nationalization.  Agricultural  output  grew  at  the 
annual  rate  of  only  about  0.1  percent,  in  part  as  a 
result  of  difficulties  in  adjusting  to  new  tenure  re¬ 
lationships  growing  out  of  the  1953  Agrarian  Reform  and 
the  accompanying  absence  of  government  investment  in 
the  sector.  In  contrast,  during  this  same  period  the 
petroleum  sector  showed  a  remarkable  production  increase 
of  17o9  percent  annually,  although  it  represented  less 
than  A  percent  of  the  total  GDP.  Agriculture's  share 
of  GDP  declined  from  33  percent  to  30  percent  between 
1950  and  1962.  Mining  fell  from  16  percent  to  10  per¬ 
cent  while  industry's  share  declined  only  one  percent 
from  its  1950  level  of  15  percent.  The  services 
sector,  on  the  other  hand,  increased  from  36  percent  to 
A6  percent  during  the  period. 

During  the  period  1962  to  1972,  all  sectors 
realized  increases  in  output.  However,  agriculture  grew 
at  only  about  1.9  percent  annually  which  was  considerab¬ 
ly  below  the  6.6  percent  and  12. A  percent,  respectively, 
recorded  by  the  mining  and  petroleum  sectors.  The 
other  principal  sectors  of  the  economy  grew  at  a  rate 
of  6.5  percent  which  was  still  above  the  5°A  percent 
annual  growth  rate  for  the  economy  as  a  whole  during 
the  1960s. 

Furthermore,  since  1962  agriculture  has  been  the  only 
sector  whose  share  of  GDP  has  continued  to  decline.  In 
1972,  agriculture  production  represented  21  percent  of 
total  GDP  (measured  in  1958  prices)  compared  to  30 
percent  10  years  earlier.  Mining's  share  increased  to 
12  percent  of  total  GDP,  and  the  services  sector  to 
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TABLE  1.2 


Gross  Domestic  Product,  by  Sectors,  Bolivia,  1950-1972* 
(Millions  of  1958  Bolivian  Pesos) 


Year 

Agriculture 

Minerals 

Pet  ro 1 eumb 

Industry0 

Serv i cesd 

Total 

1950 

1  ,097 

531 

13 

495 

1  ,227 

3,363 

1951 

1,114 

596 

1  1 

522 

1  ,357 

3,600 

1952 

1,094 

620 

1  1 

525 

1  ,459 

3,709 

1953 

967 

594 

12 

498 

1  ,287 

3,358 

1  95^4 

946 

494 

35 

587 

1,366 

3,428 

1955 

1  ,008 

525 

57 

622 

1,397 

3,609 

1956 

953 

463 

66 

573 

1,340 

3,395 

1957 

945 

449 

69 

405 

1  ,406 

3,283 

1958 

1  ,066 

280 

67 

443 

1  ,505 

3,361 

1959 

1  ,084 

325 

70 

435 

1  ,436 

3,350 

I960 

1  ,084 

287 

70 

477 

1  ,576 

3,^94 

1961 

M37 

306 

59 

478 

1,587 

3,567 

1962 

1,126 

321 

57 

529 

1  ,733 

3,766 

1963 

1  ,189 

361 

63 

564 

1  ,831 

4,008 

1964 

1  ,213 

391 

52 

614 

1  ,931 

4,201 

1965 

1  ,281 

392 

45 

674 

2,099 

4,491 

1966 

1,328 

434 

82 

757 

2,205 

4,806 

1967 

1,289 

439 

234 

781 

2,367 

5,110 

1968 

1,352 

464 

233 

830 

2,598 

5,477 

1969 

1,239 

513 

223 

839 

2,795 

5,609 

1970 

1,294 

597 

160 

884 

2,910 

5,845 

1971 

p 

1,345 

570 

234 

909 

3,020 

6,078 

1 9  7  2  e 

1973 

1974 

1975 

a  _ 

1,381 

561 

204 

967 

3,321 

6,434 

jcc  louie  I.I,  rootnote  a.  uur  presented  here  differs  from  GNP 
(Table  1.1)  In  that  GNP  Includes  net  payment  for  factor  services 
from  the  foreign  transactions  account.  GNP  data  by  sector  of 
origin  are  not  available. 

includes  crude  petroleum  only. 

Clncludes  refined  petroleum  products. 

Includes  construction,  energy  and  transport,  commerce  and  finance 
general  government,  housing  rentals,  and  services. 

Data  estimated  by  Departamento  de  Cuentas  Nacionales  de  CONEPLAN. 


Source:  Bolivia,  MINPLANCO,  Cuentas  Nacionales  1950-1969  (La  Paz 
1970);  and  data  provided  by  CONEPLAN.  * 
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52  percent  o  The  decline  in  relative  importance  of 
agriculture  could  be  viewed  as  symptomatic  of  meaning¬ 
ful  national  economic  growth  were  it  not  for  the  in¬ 
adequate  levels  of  total  agricultural  production  and 
poor  performances  measured  by  declining  per-capita 
output  in  the  sector, 

Table  1*3  shows  annual  per  capita  output  by  sec¬ 
tor  for  the  1950-72  period.  The  stagnant  economy  of 
the  1950s  and  an  increasing  population  combined  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  substantial  decline  in  per  capita  output  in  the 
Bolivian  economy  during  the  1950-52  to  1960-62  period. 
In  these  years  output  per  capita  declined  in  all  sec¬ 
tors  except  petroleum  with  total  output  per  capita 
declining  at  a  rate  of  2*2  percent  per  year. 

Agriculture  output  per  capita  declined  at  the  same  2.2 
percent  rate.  The  mining  sector  showed  the  greatest 
decline  in  per  capita  GDP  with  an  average  decline  of 
8.3  percent  per  year*  Petroleum  production  grew  at 
the  rate  of  15.4  percent,  but  as  indicated  above  on  a 
very  small  base  The  recovery  of  the  1960s  produced 
annual  growth  rates  of  2.8  percent  in  per  capita  GDP 
and  3-8  percent  or  more  in  every  sector  except 
agriculture  which  continued  to  decline  at  the  rate  of 
0.7  percent  annually. 

However,  generally  poor  performance  of  the  rural 
sector  conceals  some  dramatic  production  increases  in 
certain  agricultural  crops  which  were  occurring  in  the 
developing  areas  of  the  or iente  among  both  large  and 
small  scale  operations,  ~To7  example ,  between  1  9 6 3 “ 6 5 
and  1970-72,  rice  production  increased  at  an  average 
annual  rate  of  6.1  percent,  and  sugar  cane  output  grew 
at  4.4  percent.  These  rates  far  surpass  the  overall 
growth  rate  of  GDP  in  agriculture  during  the  same 
decade.  They  are  additionally  significant  inasmuch  as 
they  represent  import-substitution  of  rice  and  sugar 
with  a  subsequent  savings  of  foreign  exchange. 

B.  Nutrition 


Firm  data  on  the  level  of  nutrition  in  Bolivia  is 
lacking.  The  only  major  study  based  on  primary  data 
is  the  Bolivian  Nutrition  Survey  completed  in  1962  by 
a  joint  U * S . - Bo  1 i v S an  team,  A  CONEPLAN  study  in  1973 
relied  heavily  on  this  same  information,  and  provided 
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TABLE  1.3 

Gross  Domestic  Product  Per  Capita,  By  Sectors, 
Bolivia,  1950-1972 
(1958  Bo  1  I v I  an  Pesos) 


Year 

Agriculture 

Mining 

Petroleum3 

b 

Industry 

Services0 

Total 

1950 

363 

176 

4 

164 

406 

1,114 

1951 

360 

193 

4 

169 

439 

1,164 

1952 

345 

196 

3 

166 

461 

1,171 

1953 

298 

183 

4 

154 

397 

1  ,036 

1954 

285 

149 

1  1 

177 

412 

1  ,034 

1955 

297 

155 

17 

184 

412 

1  ,065 

1956 

274 

133 

19 

165 

386 

977 

1957 

268 

126 

19 

1  1  4 

395 

921 

1958 

292 

77 

18 

121 

412 

921 

1959 

290 

87 

19 

116 

384 

896 

I960 

284 

75 

18 

125 

412 

914 

1961 

290 

78 

15 

122 

405 

910 

1962 

280 

80 

14 

132 

431 

937 

1963 

289 

88 

15 

137 

444 

973 

1964 

287 

93 

12 

145 

457 

994 

1965 

296 

90 

1  1 

156 

484 

1  ,036 

1966 

299 

98 

18 

170 

496 

1  ,081 

1967 

283 

96 

52 

171 

519 

1,120 

1968 

289 

99 

50 

177 

555 

1,170 

1969 

258 

107 

46 

175 

582 

1  ,168 

1970 

262 

121 

33 

179 

590 

1  ,185 

1971 

266 

113 

46 

180 

596 

1  ,201 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

266 

108 

39 

186 

639 

1,238 

aPetroleum  refers  to  crude  petroleum. 
^Includes  refined  petroleum  products. 


clncludes  construction,  energy  and  transport,  commerce  and  finance, 
general  government,  housing  rentals,  and  services. 


Source:  Table  1.2,  and  population  data  from  unpublished  reports 
of  INE. 
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no  additional  primary  data.  Other  indicators  of 
nutrition  levels  can  be  derived  from  the  calculation  of 
“apparent  consumption",  based  on  estimates  of  gross 
production  by  crop  and  adjusted  for  imports,  exports, 
and  non-human  consumption  uses  such  as  seed,  animal 
feed,  losses,  etc.  These  data  are  limited,  however,  in 
that  they  provide  no  Indication  of  the  distributional 
pattern  of  nutrition  either  geographically  or  according 
to  l ncome  levels. 

Summary  data  from  the  1962  Nutrition  Survey  ac¬ 
cording  to  three  altitude  zones  are  presented  in  Table 
1.1*.  Average  caloric  intake  for  Bolivia  was  approxi¬ 
mately  1870  calories  per  day  in  the  period  studied. 

By  Inference,  for  the  country  as  a  whole,  average 
calorie  consumption  was  16  percent  below  "acceptable" 
standards  adapted  to  the  age  and  sex  distribution  of 
the  population.  All  geographic  zones  showed  a  short¬ 
fall  from  the  acceptable  standard  but  the  high  and 
medium  altitude  zones  were  most  deficient.  Per  capita 
protein  consumption  averaged  57-5  grams  and  exceeded 
the  acceptable  level  by  3  percent  for  the  country  as  a 
whole;  however,  average  protein  intake  In  the  lowland 
zone  was  7  percent  below  the  recommended  standard.  Per 
capita  consumption  of  animal  protein  ranged  from  37  to 
A6  percent  of  total  protein  consumed.  No  standards  of 
minimum  animal  protein  intake  are  available  by  altitude 
zones,  but  daily  per  capita  animal  protein  consumption 
of  23*^  grams  seems  high  for  a  developing  nation. 
Adequate  levels  of  vitamin  C  and  iron  were  consumed  (n 
all  zones.  However,  calcium,  vitamin  A,  thiamine, 
riboflavin  and  niacin  deficiencies  were  found  in  all 
zones.  Calcium  was  especially  lacking,  averaging  79 
percent  less  than  the  acceptable  level.  Deficiencies 
In  vitamin  A  and  riboflavin  are  also  significant. 

Data  based  on  an  alternative  method  of  analysis  also 
indicate  nutritional  deficiencies  in  1962.  These  are 
shown  In  Table  1.5.  Calculation  of  "apparent  consump¬ 
tion"  for  the  1958-62  period  indicates  the  average 
Bolivian  consumed  approximately  2100  calories  and  about 
66  grams  of  protein  daily.  Taking  into  consideration 
losses  In  preparation  and  cooking  (estimated  at  about 
15$),  these  data  are  consistent  with  estimates  derived 
from  the  sample  based  on  actual  consumption  reported  in 
the  Nutrition  Survey. 
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Table  1.6,  calculated  from  the  same  MACAG  data 
base  as  the  1962  estimate,  shows  "apparent  consumption" 
data  for  1970.  When  compared  with  the  estimates  for 
the  early  1960s,  it  appears  that  nutritional  levels 
have  declined.  Daily  per  capita  calorie  intake 
averaged  1 ,834  in  1970  --  a  13  percent  decline  over  the 
estimated  2,108  calories  per  capita  for  1958-62. 

Protein  intake  was  26  percent  lower,  declining  from  66 
grams  in  I960  to  A  9  grams  in  1970.  The  declining  nu¬ 
trient  content  of  the  average  Bolivian's  diet  suggested 
by  the  data  is  consistent  with  agricultural  production 
and  price  trends  during  the  last  decade.  Relative 
prices  of  food  products  have  been  rising,  as  food  pro¬ 
duction  has  failed  to  keep  pace  with  population  growth. 
Bolivians  on  somewhat  constant  wages  have  experienced 
a  decline  in  real  income  and  have  been  forced  to  ad¬ 
just  their  consumption  patterns.  Nutrition  level  for 
middle  and  low  income  urban  families  probably  have 
deteriorated  to  an  even  greater  degree  inasmuch  as 
they  have  to  spend  more  for  food  staples,  which  sub¬ 
stitute  for  higher  quality  foods  such  as  meat  and  eggs. 
Reduced  supplies  for  food  in  urban  centers  manifested 
by  rapidly  rising  prices,  black  markets,  and  distribu¬ 
tion  lines  (queues)  which  have  been  observed  recently 
in  Bolivia  are  highly  indicative  of  reduced  food 
consumption  with  obvious  impacts  on  nutrition.  This 
and  other  corroborating  evidence  leave  little  doubt  that 
urban  consumers  have  suffered  declines  in  nutritional 
levels,  especially  fn  recent  years.  To  the  extent  that 
the  rural  area  is  largely  a  subsistence  sector,  nu¬ 
tritional  levels  have  probably  not  been  affected  as  much 
on  the  average.  However,  rising  prices  for  food 
products  produced  in  the  campesino  sector  increases  the 
opportunity  cost  of  consuming  at  home  and  it  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  some  high  value  foodstuffs  which  might 
otherwise  have  been  consumed  on  the  farm  are  channeled 
into  the  market  in  order  to  obtain  cash  for  other 
consumption  goods. 

Improved  nutrition  for  Bolivians  will  to  a  large 
extent  depend  on  increased  food  availabilities  at 
lower  costs.  This  suggests  a  strategy  to  increase 
domestic  production  (rather  than  imports)  of  food 
products  which  are  high  in  calorie  and  proteins  and 
which  at  the  same  time  are  priced  within  reach  of  the 
lower  income  consumers. 
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An  agricultural  production  strategy  which  focuses 
on  cereal  grains,  vegetable  fats,  and  potatoes  is  seen 
as  the  most  effective  way  to  increase  low  cost  calorie 
availability  in  Bolivia.  While  some  of  these  foods 
also  have  a  high  protein  content  the  strategy  should 
also  give  attention  to  increased  animal  protein  pro¬ 
ducts,  especially  on  small  farms  in  the  va  1  1  es  and 
oriente  where  protein  deficiencies  are  more  acute. 

C  .  Pr  i  ce  T rends 


Food  costs  have  been  rising  steadily  in  Bolivia 
over  the  past  several  years  and  have  increased  sharply 
since  mid-1972.  The  average  annual  rate  of  food 
price  increase,  as  measured  by  the  La  Paz  food  price 
index  (see  Table  1.7)  shows  that  from  mid-1972  to 
early  1 9 7 ^  food  price  increased  by  over  200%  compared 
to  the  average  annual  rate  of  5  1/2%  from  1957  to 
early  1972.  The  recent  Increases  are  attributed 
principally  to  world  market  price  increases  and  spe¬ 
cific  product  scarcities  for  edible  oils  and  cereal 
grains.  Obviously  the  1972  devaluation  of  the  Bolivian 
peso  contributed  to  greater  export  demand,  which 
combined  with  a  relatively  low  short-run  supply 
elasticity,  diverted  some  domestic  supplies  to  the  ex¬ 
port  market.  At  the  same  time  the  devaluation  has  made 
imports  more  expensive. 

The  rise  in  the  food  price  index  consistently  has 
been  greater  than  increases  in  the  more  general  cost 
of  living  index  which  includes  a  broader  range  of  con¬ 
sumption  items  such  as  housing,  clothing,  trans¬ 
portation,  etc. 

Since  the  latter  1950s  GOB  food  pricing  policy 
generally  has  been  directed  at  maintaining  low  food 
prices  in  urban  markets.  Until  early  I97A  a  system  of 
administered  prices  for  key  food  commodities  was  en¬ 
forced  in  major  urban  centers  with  the  result  that 
controlled  market  prices  failed  to  reflect  domestic 
food  scarcities.  During  much  of  1972  and  1973  higher 
price  in  neighboring  countries  (reflecting  inter¬ 
national  price  trends)  resulted  in  significant  con¬ 
traband  export  of  some  commodities  with  consequent 
shortages  (especially  in  urban  areas)  being  manifest¬ 
ed  by  black  markets  and  queing  for  many  food  staples. 
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TABLE  1.7 
Price  Indices 

Index  In  La  Paz,  1957-1974 
(1966  =  100) 


Year 

Price 

Food  Index 

General  Cost  of 
Living  Index 

1957 

65-3 

52.8 

1958 

67  o  5 

54.4 

1959 

75.5 

65.4 

I960 

82.5 

73.0 

1961 

87.  1 

78.5 

1962 

89.3 

83  .  1 

1963 

86.6 

82.5 

1964 

88.9 

90.9 

1965 

91.6 

93.5 

1966 

100.0 

100.0 

1967 

116.1 

111.2 

1968 

124.7 

117.3 

1969 

127.3 

119.9 

1970 

133.1 

124.5 

1971 

138.4 

129.1 

1972 

147.2 

137.5 

1973 

198.6 

180.8 

1974 

January 

308.6 

254.6 

February 

355.1 

286  .  1 

March 

362.7 

291  .3 

Source:  Bolivia,  MINPLANCO,  Boletfn  Estadfstico  1967, 

No.  93  (La  Paz,  1967)  ,  through  1 965 ;  and 
Bolivia,  CONEPLAN,  INE,  Indice  de  Precios 
a  1  Consumidor  en  La  Paz;  (La  Paz,  1 97M 
for  1966-7^0 


The  January  197^  decision  by  the  GOB  to  permit  basic 
food  price  increases  to  near  world  market  levels  has 
brought  forth  increased  supplies  (5n  some  instances 
imported  supplies)  although  at  considerably  higher 
pr  i  ces  . 

Rising  food  prices  during  1973  and  197^  and  lesser 
increases  in  nominal  income  for  the  urban  middle  and 
lower  income  classes  has  probably  reduced  real  income 
by  some  k% ,  Even  so,  unofficial  estimates  of  real 
income  trends  for  1973  indicate  that  the  lowest  em¬ 
ployed  urban  income  class  has  probably  suffered  only 
a  slight  deterioration  in  real  income  levels,  On  the 
other  hand,  farmers  have  benefitted  from  higher  prices 
for  their  products,  thereby  increasing  real  incomes 
in  rural  areas. 

Generally  5n  recent  years  farm  prices  have  risen 
more  rapidly  than  retail  prices  for  the  same  com¬ 
modities  indicating  that  relative  marketing  margins 
have  declined.  Tables  1.8  and  1.9  show  relative  price 
change  at  the  farm  and  retail  level  between  1967  and 
1973,  for  selected  food  commodities. 

The  rather  significant  increases  in  1973  cereal 
prices  are  due  in  part  to  corollary  increases  in  world 
market  prices  for  cereals  which  occurred  in  1973  . 
However,  the  more  general  increasing  price  trend  for 
other  food  commodities  is  more  likely  related  to 
inadequate  responses  of  Bolivia's  agricultural  sector 
in  supplying  food  products.  In  the  aggregate,  domes¬ 
tic  demand  pressures  do  not  seem  excessive.  Popula¬ 
tion  increases  at  about  2,6  percent  annually  and 
yearly  increases  of  2,8  in  income  do  not  translate 
into  insurmountable  demand  pressure.  Assuming  an 
income  elasticity  of  0.5,  the  aggregate  demand  for 
agricultural  products  should  be  increasing  on  the 
order  of  about  4  percent  annually.  In  contrast, 
the  gross  domestic  product  in  agriculture  has  been 
increasing  at  an  average  annual  rate  of  only  1.9 
percent  (See  Table  1.2).  For  the  food  portion  of 
agricultural  output,  the  disparity  between  domestic 
production  and  demand  is  probably  even  greater  since 
agricultural  fiber  exports  in  the  recent  years,  have 
become  a  significant  component  of  the  gross  domestic 
product  for  agriculture. 
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TABLE  1.8 

Relative  Farm  Price  Changes  of  Selected 
Agricultural  Commodities 
1967-1973 


Commod i t y 

Units 

1967 

$b. 

1973 

$b. 

Index  of 
Relative 
Change 
1967=100 

Rice 

qq  . 

42.00 

110.00 

262 

Wheat 

qq  . 

42.00 

95.00 

226 

Corn 

qq  . 

12.00 

48.00 

400 

Qu i noa 

qq  . 

58,00 

70.00 

121 

Potatoes 

qq  . 

44.00 

60.00 

136 

Bananas 

qq  . 

5.75 

9 . 20 

160 

Oranges 

100 

8.00 

10.00 

125 

Coffee 

22  . 

169.00 

250.00 

156 

Toma  toe  s 

qq  . 

32.86 

98.57 

300 

Sugar  Cane 

M  T 

65.00 

120.00 

185 

Source:  MACAG,  Division  de  Come r c i a  1  i zac  i  on . 
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TABLE  1.9 

Relative  Retail  Price  Change  of 
Selected  Commod i ties 
1967-1973 


Index  of 


Commod i ty 

Units 

1967 

$b. 

1973 
$  b  . 

Relative 

Change 

1 96  7“ 1 00 

Rice 

Lb. 

1  .35 

1.72 

127 

Wheat 

Lb. 

1.15 

1.35 

117 

Corn 

Lb. 

0.25 

1  .01 

A0A 

Qu i noa 

Lb. 

1  .20 

1  .  A2 

1  18 

Potatoes 

Lb. 

0.80 

1  .09 

113 

Bananas 

each 

0.10 

0.17 

170 

Oranges 

each 

0.20 

0.35 

175 

Coffee 

Kilo 

8.00 

10.00 

125 

Tomatoes 

Lb. 

0.80 

1.67 

208 

Source:  Ministerio  de  Industria,  Comercio  y  Turismo, 

Direccion  de  Comercio  In  ter no. 
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D •  Trade  Balances  and  the  Generation  of  Foreign 

Excha nge 

From  1950  until  197*+  Bolivia  has  faced  a  chronic 
balance  of  payments  problem.  Table  1.10  shows  the 
national  balance  on  current  account  which  indicates 
deficits  in  all  but  two  years  up  through  1972. 
Preliminary  data  for  1973  show  a  continuing  negative 
balance  on  current  account  at  about  the  same  level  as 
the  previous  two  years.  The  outlook  for  197*+  appears 
favorable  as  a  result  of  increased  mineral  and 
petroleum  prices,  but  prospects  for  1975  and  beyond 
are  uncertain,  and  Bolivia  could  again  experience 
balance  of  payments  difficulties  as  the  terms  of  trade, 
reflecting  higher  input  prices,  move  against  Bolivia. 
Unless  additional  fossil  fuel  resources  can  be  located 
and  developed  it  is  likely  that  Bolivia  will  continue 
to  experience  balance  of  payments  deficits  which  have 
characterized  most  years  since  1950. 

Historically,  agricultural  imports  have  con¬ 
tributed  significantly  to  the  commercial  account 
deficit.  Imports  of  the  principal  agricultural 
commodities  for  the  years ;  since  195 1;  are  Shown  in  Table 
1.11.  While  in  absolute  terms  agricultural  imports 
have  increased  steadily,  agriculture's  relative  share  of 
Bolivia's  total  import  bill  has  declined.  Food  imports 
represent  about  80%  of  total  agricultural  imports; 
this  proportion  has  remained  fairly  constant  since  1951. 
Table  1.12  represents  a  breakdown  of  food  imports 
according  to  principal  food  products  since  1951.  Wheat 
and  flour  historically  have  represented  the  largest 
share  of  the  food  import  bill,  and  in  recent  years  have 
accounted  for  one  half  of  all  food  imports.  Cooking 
fats--i.e.  lard  and  edible  oils--have  also  been  major 
food  import  items.  Imports  of  dairy  products  likewise 
have  increased  significantly  in  recent  years. 

Table  1.13  shows  the  major  items  of  agricultural 
raw  material  imports  since  1951.  The  major  trend 
which  can  be  observed  from  this  data  is  the  declining 
volume  of  cotton  imports  especially  since  the  mid- 
1960s  when  major  increases  in  domestic  production  were 
first  achieved. 
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TABLE  1.10 

Balance  on  Current  Account^  Bolivia,  1950*1972 


Yea  r 

Ba 1 ance 

US$  mi  1 1  ion 

Year 

Ba  1  ance 

US$  million 

1950 

0 

1965 

-22 

1951 

4 

1966 

-29 

1952 

-8 

1967 

-38 

1953 

-23 

1968 

-49 

1951* 

-12 

1969 

-47 

1955 

-15 

1970 

-21 

1956 

-13 

1971 

-39 

1957 

-22 

1972 

-42 

1958 

-28 

1973b 

-45 

1959 

-19 

1976 

I960 

-23 

1975 

1961 

-21 

1962 

-25 

1963 

-21 

1964 

1 

aThe 

and 

current  account  includes 
factor  services. 

products , 

final  services, 

kpre 1  I m t  na ry 

Source:  CONEPLAN,  Departamento  de  Cuentas  Nacionales 
and  Banco  Central  Boletfn  Estadfstico. 
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TABLE  1.11 

IMPORTS  OF  PRINCIPAL  AGRICULTURAL  COMMODITIES, 
TOTAL  IMPORTS,  AND  OF  AGRICULTURAL  IMPORTS  AS 
A  SHARE  OF  THE  TOTAL,  BOLIVIA,  1951-1971 


( A 1 1  Values  CIF) 


Year 

Food 

Products 

Raw 

Materials 

Agricultural 

Origin 

1  nputs 
for  Agrl- 
cu 1 ture 

All  Agri¬ 
cultural 

1 mports 

Total 

1 mports 

Agricultural 

Imports  as  a 
Percent  of 
the  Total 

-  -  US$  000  . 

Percent 

1951 

21., 333 

5,444 

1  ,092 

30,869 

85,838 

36.0 

1952 

26,862 

4,040 

1,096 

31,998 

92,620 

34.6 

1953 

25,320 

3,165 

1,288 

29,773 

68,006 

43.8 

1954 

22,985 

if, 363 

831 

28,179 

65,483 

43.0 

1955 

24,695 

4,889 

2,773 

32,557 

82,394 

39.5 

1956 

21 ,622 

3,906 

5,756 

31,284 

84,058 

37.2 

1957 

27,747 

5,030 

1,376 

34,153 

90,288 

37.8 

1958 

17,303 

3,734 

1,475 

22,512 

79,612 

28.3 

1959 

16,109 

1  ,602 

801 

18,512 

64,986 

28.5 

I960 

14,817 

7,199 

1,184 

23,200 

71,462 

32.5 

1961 

19,040 

4,920 

846 

24,806 

77,686 

31.9 

1962 

24,725 

3,113 

958 

28,796 

96,926 

29.7 

1963 

24,654 

3,854 

1,759 

30,267 

103,274 

29.3 

1964 

20,648 

4,049 

1  ,643 

26,340 

102,693 

25.7 

1965 

24,043 

3,104 

2,319 

29,466 

133,847 

22.0 

1966 

23,491 

3,688 

2,705 

29,884 

138,426 

21  .6 

1967 

26,753 

3,290 

2,290 

32,333 

150,946 

21  .4 

1968 

23,902 

3,482 

8,494 

35,878 

152,839 

23.5 

1969 

23,519 

2,366 

3,177 

29,062 

165,000 

17.6 

1970 

28,913 

2,217 

3,686 

34,816 

159,100 

22.0 

1971 

34,774 

2,385 

5,205 

42,364 

171,283 

24.7 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

43,050 

3,086 

5,601 

51,737 

180,521 

28.7 

includes  food,  raw  materials  of  agricultural  origin,  and  Inputs 
for  agricultural  production. 

Source:  Bolivia,  CONEPLAN,  INE,  Anuarlo  de  Comerclo  Exterior  de 
Bolivia  (La  Paz,  annual,  1951-70);  unpublished  data  from 
the  Division  de  Estudlos  Economlcos  y  Estadfstlcos  of 
MAC AG ;  and  Banco  Central  de  Bolivia. 


IMPORTS  OF  PRINCIPAL  FOOD  PRODUCTS,  BOLIVIA,  1951-1971 
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TABLE  1.13 


Imports  of  Raw  Materials  of  Agricultural  Origin, 
Bolivia,  1951*1971 


Year 

Cotton 

Tobacco 

Ta 1  low 

Woo  1  a 

Others  b 

Total 

US$  000 

1951 

2,258 

397 

13 

1,740 

1  ,036 

5,444 

1952 

1,151 

162 

32 

2,300 

395 

4,040 

1953 

1  ,062 

215 

294 

751 

843 

3,165 

1 95^ 

2,082 

270 

566 

694 

751 

4,363 

1955 

1,501 

244 

507 

1,954 

683 

4,889 

1956 

694 

296 

271 

2,064 

581 

3,906 

1957 

1,414 

310 

213 

2,520 

573 

5,030 

1958 

2,639 

323 

184 

218 

370 

3,734 

1959 

348 

368 

304 

405 

177 

1  ,602 

I960 

5,914 

427 

120 

388 

350 

7,199 

1961 

3,341 

509 

185 

305 

580 

4,920 

1962 

1,041 

675 

675 

430 

292 

3,113 

1963 

1,412 

836 

836 

479 

291 

3,854 

1964 

1,536 

833 

835 

485 

360 

4,049 

1965 

307 

973 

953 

591 

280 

3,104 

1966 

928 

842 

689 

518 

71  1 

3,688 

1967 

224 

1,035 

836 

286 

909 

3,290 

1968 

390 

1,210 

551 

289 

1  ,042 

3,482 

1969 

631 

691 

232 

812 

2,366 

1970 

2 

927 

698 

393 

197 

2,217 

1  97  1  r 

— 

805 

455 

794 

331 

2,385 

1972 

464 

1  s)  26  3 

— 

1  J67 

192 

3,086 

includes  sheep,  llama  and  vicuna  wool  , 

btneludes  a  variety  of  I  terns  such  as  skin,  wool, 
feather,  rubber,  etc. 

c  P  r e 1 i m i n  a  r  y  estimates . 

Source:  Same  as  Table  1  „  1  1 
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Imports  of  agricultural  Inputs  are  shown  in  Table 
1.1  4.  The  increasing  volume  of  seeds  and  agro-chemical 
Imports  since  the  mid-1960s  is  undoubtedly  responsible 
for  much  of  the  increased  agricultural  production  which 
has  taken  place  over  that  same  period.  Continuing 
increases  in  the  volume  of  agricultural  inputs  imported 
into  Bolivia  should  be  regarded  as  a  positive  sign  in¬ 
asmuch  as  the  high  marginal  productivity  of  these  fac¬ 
tors  of  production  will  result  in  even  greater  output 
from  the  sector.  To  the  extent  that  it  is  technolog¬ 
ically  and  economically  feasible,  it  is  clearly 
preferable  to  import  modern  factors  which  complement 
other  indigenous  resources  in  the  domestic  production 
process  than  to  import  foodstuff  for  direct  consumption. 

As  noted  earlier,  even  with  a  rising  volume  of 
agricultural  imports,  agriculture's  share  of  the  total 
import  bill  has  declined.  Additionally  several  im¬ 
portant  changes  in  the  composition  of  agricultural 
imports  have  occurred  as  a  result  of  import  substitu¬ 
tion  effects  growing  out  of  increased  domestic  pro¬ 
duction  of  beef,  rice,  sugar  and  cotton.  It  is 
estimated  that  import  savings  of  nearly  $16  million 
were  registered  by  these  commodities  in  1973  and  ad¬ 
ditionally  those  same  products  generated  an  additional 
$42  million  in  export  earnings.  The  high  proportion 
of  total  imports  required  for  food  purposes  and  the 
favorable  import  substitution  experience  of  recent 
years  suggests  the  importance  of  continued  development 
of  the  agricultural  sector  as  a  partial  means  of 
addressing  balance  of  payments  problems  which  have 
occurred  in  the  past. 

In  the  historical  context,  agricultural  exports 
have  been  relatively  unimportant  as  a  foreign  exchange 
earner  in  Bolivia,  although  more  recently  they  have 
taken  on  greater  significance.  Table  1,15  shows  the 
growth  of  agricultural  exports  in  relation  to  total 
export  earnings.  The  trend  in  recent  years  indicates 
that  agricultural  exports  are  growing  faster  than  total 
exports  mainly  as  a  result  of  the  rapid  increase  in 
cotton  marketings.  Increased  production  of  coffee, 
sugar,  beef  and  timber  products  also  have  contributed 
significantly  to  expanded  exports.  These  products  have 
replaced  Brazil  nuts,  hides,  and  skins,  and  rubber 
as  the  most  important  agricultural  exports.  These 
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TABLE  1.15 

Exports  of  Principal  Agricultural  Goods,  Total 
Exports,  and  Agricultural  Exports  as  a  Percentage 
of  Total  Exports,  Bolivia,  1951-1973 


Year 

Principal 

Agr  i  cu  1 1  ujja  1 
Export  s 

Total  Exports 

Principal  Agricul- 

tura 1  Exports  as 
Percent  of  Total 

-  -  -  -  us$  000  -  . 

Percent 

1951 

A,  195 

150,590 

2.8 

1952 

3.185 

141,303 

2.3 

1953 

2,205 

112,664 

2.0 

IBS'* 

2,41(7 

99,453 

2.5 

1955 

2,056 

102, 37A 

2.0 

1956 

3,891 

107,437 

3.6 

1957 

3,595 

97,667 

3.7 

1958 

2,916 

64,737 

4.5 

1959 

5,292 

77,635 

6.8 

I960 

4,344 

67,828 

6.4 

1961 

4,604 

76,136 

6.1 

1962 

4,425 

76,123 

5 . 8 

1963 

3,943 

86,403 

4.6 

1964 

5,060 

1 13,866 

4.4 

1965 

5,957 

131,836 

4.5 

1966 

11,857 

150,436 

7.9 

1967 

11,714 

166,325 

7.0 

1968 

7,736 

170,649 

4.5 

1969 

7,530 

198,191 

3.8 

1970 

9,986 

225,590 

4.4 

1 97  1  b 

17,929 

215,914 

8.3 

1972b 

25,011 

253,949 

9.8 

1973 

1974 

1975 

47,800 

350,000 

13.7 

Includes  live  cattle  and  meat  products,  Brazil  and  other 
nuts,  coffee  and  cacao,  leather  and  hides,  coca,  rubber, 
wood,  v i cuna  ,  1 1 ama ,  sheep,  alpaca  and  other  wool,  cotton, 
sugar,  fresh  fruits,  and  quinine, and  other  medicinal 
^seeds  and  bark. 

Preliminary  estimates.  See  source. 

Source.  Bolivia,  CONEPLAN,lNE,Anuario  de  Co  me  rcio  Exterior 
5je  Bo)  i  vi  a  ,  (La  Paz,  annual,  1951-7007  unpublished 
data  of  INE  for  1971;  estimates  by  Direccion  Gene¬ 
ral  de  Comercio  Exterior  of  the  MICT  for  1972;  and 
estimates  by  the  Banco  Central  de  Bolivia  for  1973 
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latter  commodities  continue  to  be  very  important  in 
certain  regions  of  the  or  I en te  however . 

Data  on  export  of  principal  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties  since  1951  is  presented  in  Table  1.16.  With  the 
exception  of  wool  almost  all  of  the  agricultural  ex¬ 
ports  from  Bolivia  have  their  origin  in  the  subtropical 
lowlands  of  the  o r i en t e  and  yunga s  Current  production 

efficiencies  and  cropping  patterns  suggest  that  these 
areas  will  continue  to  provide  the  major  share  of 
agricultural  export  earnings.  While  some  crops  - 
coffee }  sugar  cane,  wool  and  rice  -  are  important  crops 
on  small  farms,  the  major  share  of  the  export  earnings 
and  foreign  exchange  savings  are  currently  being 
generated  in  the  commercial  large  farm  sector.  Given 
the  continuing  expansion  and  development  of  the  large 
farm  sector  in  the  o  r i e  n  t  e  ,  and  the  subsistence  nature 
of  the  small  farm  sector,  this  pattern  is  likely  to 
continue  over  the  next  several  years.  Current  pro¬ 
jections  indicate  that  agricultural  exports  in  \31h 
may  reach  $65  million,  and  prospects  for  further  growth 
at  the  rate  of  15“20  percent  annually  over  the  next  few 
years  seem  reasonable  if  the  large  farm  sector  con¬ 
tinues  to  expand  as  it  has  over  the  last  decade.  Such 
increases  would  likely  result  from  higher  export  levels 
in  cotton,  timber  products,  and  sugar.  Furthermore, 
because  of  the  limited  supply  response  capability  of 
the  small  farm  sector,  any  major  import  substitution 
effects  which  may  occur  the  next  few  years  in  oil¬ 
seeds,  milk  products,  lard  or  wheat  will  probably 
also  result  from  increased  production  in  the  large 
farm  sector. 

The  overall  agricultural  trade  balance  has  been 
heavily  negative  over  the  1  9 5  1  “* 7  1  period.  imports 
have  consistently  exceeded  export  earnings  in  the 
sector  by  about  $20-30  million  each  year.  It  should 
be  noted,  however,  that  a  significant  share  of  wheat 
imports  has  been  financed  by  concessional  loans, 
which  has  reduced  the  Immediate  call  on  foreign 
exchange  resources.  Agricultural  imports  will  pro¬ 
bably  continue  to  increase  although  probably  at  a 
rate  considerably  less  than  exports.  Table  1.17 
shows  the  Agricultural  Sector  trade  balance  over 
the  1951“71  period. 
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TABLE  1.17 

Trade  Balance  in  Agriculture,  1951-1971 


Year 

Exports 

1 mpo  rts 

Balance 

lie  (  n  ft  ft 

1951 

4,  195 

30,869 

-  26,674 

1952 

3,185 

31,998 

-  28,813 

1953 

2,205 

29,773 

-  27,568 

1954 

2,447 

28, 179 

-  25,732 

1955 

2,056 

32,557 

-  30,501 

1956 

3,891 

31,284 

-  27,393 

1957 

3,595 

34,153 

-  30,558 

1958 

2,916 

22,512 

-  19,596 

1959 

5,292 

18,512 

-  13,220 

I960 

4,344 

23,200 

-  18,856 

1961 

4,604 

24,806 

-  20,202 

1962 

4,425 

28,796 

-  24,371 

1963 

3,943 

30,267 

-  26,324 

1964 

5,060 

26,340 

-  21  ,280 

1965 

5,957 

29,466 

-  23,509 

1966 

11,857 

29,884 

-  18,027 

1967 

11,714 

32,333 

-  20,619 

1968 

7,  736 

35,878 

-  28,142 

1969 

7,530 

29,062 

-  21  ,532 

1970 

9,986 

34,816 

-  24,830 

1971 

17,929 

42,364 

-  24,435 

1 9  72  a 

25.011 

51  ,737 

-  26,726 

1973 

Preliminary  estimates. 


Source:  Tables  1.12  and  1.13 
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While  detailed  data  are  not  available  for  1973  and 
the  projections  for  197^  are  highly  tentative,  the 
favorable  near  term  outlook  for  exports  suggests  that 
the  Bolivian  agriculture  sector  may  become  a  net  foreign 
exchange  earner  in  the  next  few  years. 

E  .  Rural  Markets  for  Non-Agr i cu 1 tura 1  Sector 
Product i on 


Consumption  of  domestic  non-farm  products  by  the 
rural  sector  is  very  limited.  A  1  9  6  9  study  in  the  Bo¬ 
livian  a  1 1 i p 1  a  no  by  a  team  from  Michigan  State  Univer¬ 
sity  found  that  rural  sector  purchases  of  items 
produced  in  Bolivia  consist  almost  entirely  of  semi- 
processed  and  manufactured  articles  of  animal  and 
vegetable  origin,  some  small  capital  items  (hoes, 
plowtips,  etc.)  and  some  consumer  durables  and  ser¬ 
vices.  Manufactured  cloth  was  found  to  be  the  single 
most  important  consumption  item  purchased  from  the  non¬ 
farm  sector.  While  caution  must  be  excercised  in 
generalizing  the  conclusions  from  the  a  1 t i p 1  a n o  study, 
observation  and  knowledge  of  small  farmer  behavior  in 
other  areas  suggests  that  these  patterns  of  consumption 
are  typical  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  rural  sector. 

Demand  for  the  products  of  the  non-farm  sector 
appears  to  be  rising  in  the  small-farm  sector, 
although  it  still  continues  to  provide  most  of  its  own 
services.  Most  food  processing  for  example  is  done  on 
the  farm  or  in  the  village.  Such  items  as  bicycles, 
transistor  radios,  watches,  tin  roofing,  phonographs, 
toys,  jewelry,  hardware,  and  musical  instruments  are 
gaining  increased  markets  from  the  sector.  While 
some  of  these  items  are  of  Bolivian  origin,  the  larger 
share  are  supplied  by  the  foreign  market,  mainly 
because  Bolivia  has  not  yet  developed  a  capacity  for 
manufacturing  them.  As  rural  incomes  grow,  however, 
the  demand  for  processed  and  manufactured  goods  will 
continue  to  increase  and  thus  provide  a  challenge  to 
the  non-farm  sector  to  meet  this  demand. 
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F .  Employment  Generation  in  the  Agricultural  Sector 

Table  1.18  presents  data  on  the  growth  of  labor 
and  employment  for  recent  periods.  The  active  working 
population  of  Bolivia  in  1971*72  was  estimated  at 
2,827,000*.  This  represents  about  55  percent  of  the 
total  population,  and  reflects  an  age  distribution 
highly  skewed  toward  those  under  age  15.  Employment 
totalled  about  2,012,000  in  the  1971*72  period  or  71 
percent  of  the  active  population.  This  was  an  in¬ 
crease  of  220,000  employed  since  1966-67  which  re¬ 
flects  an  annual  growth  rate  in  employment  of  2.37  per¬ 
cent.  The  annual  growth  rate  in  unemployment  for  the 
same  period  was  A. 27  percent.  Unemployment  as  a  share 
of  the  labor  force  was  14  percent  in  1971*72,  an 
increase  of  1.0  percent  since  1966-67. 

Continuation  of  these  trends  forecasts  an 
increasingly  serious  unemployment  problem  for  Bolivia. 
The  problem  will  be  further  exacerbated  as  increasing 
numbers  of  young  people  enter  the  active  population 
and  labor  force.  The  share  of  total  population  under 
15  is  estimated  to  be  about  42  percent  in  1973.  This 
means  that  the  active  population  will  increase  at  a 
more  rapid  rate  as  these  young  people  enter  the 
working  population.  The  major  challenge  of  labor 
policy  will  be  to  provide  additional  jobs  to  absorb 
an  increasing  labor  force,  two-thirds  of  which  will 
be  of  rural  origin. 

Data  showing  comparative  employment  trends  in 
various  sectors  is  presented  in  Table  1.19.  Sec¬ 
torial  employment  in  agriculture  represented  about 
65  percent  of  total  employment  in  1971*72.  The 
Services  sector  employed  24  percent;  Industry  had  9 
percent;  and  Mining  and  Extraction  employed  only  3 
percent.  The  slowest  annual  rates  of  growth  in 


Definitional  terms:  (1)  active  population  is  the  num¬ 
ber  of  people  capable  of  working  defined  as  the 
population  ages  15-64  who  are  not  ill  or  disabled. 

(2)  Employed  and  unemployed  workers  constitute  the 
labor  force  while  the  differential  between  active 
population  and  the  labor  force  are  those  capable 
of  working  but  not  employed  such  as  students,  house¬ 
wives,  and  retired  people. 


Growth  of  Active  Population  and  the  Labor  Force  In  Bolivia,  1966-67  and  1 9 7 1 ” 7 2 
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employment  between  1 9  6  6  —  6  7  and  1 9  7 1 ~  7  2  were  In  the 
Mining  and  Extraction,  and  Agriculture  Sectors.  Em¬ 
ployment  increased  In  these  sectors  at  annual  rates  of 
1.33  and  1.8A  percent,  respectively.  However,  the 
share  of  agriculture  employment  In  the  total  was  high 
enough  to  provide  113,500  new  jobs  during  the  period. 

The  most  rapid  employment  increases  were  in  the  Ser¬ 
vices  and  Industry  sectors,  with  3=58  and  3=53  percent 
respectively.  Long  run  employment  projections  in¬ 
dicate  that  by  1 9 8 0  agricultural  employment  will 
decline  slightly  to  about  62  percent  of  the  total 
laboring  force.  Other  goods -produc i ng  industries  such 
as  mining,  manufacturing,  petroleum,  and  construction 
will  account  for  15  percent  of  all  jobs  with  the 
remainder  being  employed  in  the  service  sector. 

Education  and  skill  levels  are  generally  lower  for 
rural  dwellers  compared  to  urban  dwellers.  Conse¬ 
quently,  most  rural-urban  migrants  must  accept  employ¬ 
ment  in  those  sectors  having  limited  skill  requirements- 
mainly  in  industry,  construction,  personal  service  and 
commerce.  (in  Bolivia,  commerce  Involves  considerable 
activity  in  street  and  public  market  vending). 
Fortunately  these  sectors  have  experienced  fairly  high 
rates  of  growth.  However,  the  employment  base  in  the 
non-agr i cu 1 tura l  sectors  Is  extremely  narrow,  and, 
despite  the  relatively  rapid  rates  of  growth  in  em¬ 
ployment  In  recent  years,  the  capacity  to  absorb  the 
increasingly  large  numbers  of  the  population  which  will 
be  entering  the  labor  force  is  limited.  While  the 
rate  of  employment  growth  in  the  agricultural  sector 
was  lower,  the  farming  sector,  as  noted  above,  has  a 
much  larger  base,  comprising  about  65  percent  of  total 
employment.  As  a  result,  In  the  1 966-67  to  1 9 7 1 “ 7 2 
period,  agriculture  accounted  for  over  half  of  the 
new  jobs  which  were  created  in  Bolivia.  Much  of  this 
increase  has  resulted  from  heavy  demand  for  seasonal 
and  part-time  labor  which  has  accompanied  the  growth 
of  the  commercial  large  farm  sector  In  the  Santa  Cruz 
area.  Additionally,  increasing  migration  of  small 
farmers  from  the  a  1 t i p 1 ano  and  Valleys  to  newly 
developing  areas  in  the  low  lands  have  created 
additional  employment  opportunities.  With  continued 
expansion  of  the  agricultural  sector  in  the  o  r i e  n  t  e  , 
agricultural  employment  may  be  expected  to  grow.  As 
a  rough  approximation,  under  current  technology  every 
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two  hectares  of  new  land  which  Is  brought  Into  produc- 
tlon  should  create  one  new  agricultural  job. 

Although  the  above  conclusion  may  give  some  cause 
for  optimism,  a  note  of  caution  is  in  order.  Con¬ 
siderable  underemployment  continues  to  exist  in  the 
agricultural  sector  especially  among  the  small  farmers 
of  the  a  1 t i p 1  a n o  and  valleys.  While  no  attempt  has 
been  made  to  measure  the  extent  of  underemployment, 
surrogate  data  indicate  low  marginal  productivity  of 
farm  labor  in  these  areas  and  substantially  lower 
incomes  than  in  urban  areas  or  in  the  newly  developed 
areas  of  the  lowlands.  The  result  has  been  an  out¬ 
migration  of  labor  resources  from  agriculture  in  these 
areas.  This  will  be  discussed  in  greater  detail  in 
the  following  chapter. 

This  migration  and  the  comparatively  rapid  rates 
of  growth  in  urban  employment,  and  the  net  transfers 
of  labor  out  of  agriculture  must  be  viewed  as  positive 
signs  for  development.  Even  so,  the  limited  capacity 
of  the  non-rural  sector  to  absorb  a  large  proportion 
of  Bolivia's  unemployed  argues  strongly  for  a 
transitional  strategy  to  expand  employment  opportunities 
in  the  agricultural  sector. 

G .  income  Distribution  and  Labor  Productivity 

The  trend  In  both  rural  and  urban  incomes  has  been 
steadily  upward  since  the  late  1960s.  Published  na¬ 
tional  income  data  according  to  rural  and  urban 
categories  is  available  only  for  the  years  1958-1969* 
Comparative  data  is  shown  in  Table  1.20.  For  the 
period  1958  to  1963  rural  incomes  increased  more  rapid¬ 
ly  than  urban  income.  However,  from  1963  to  1969  the 
data  indicate  that  the  income  differential  favoring 
urban  dwellers  has  been  widening  even  though  rural- 
urban  migration  suggests  relatively  high  increases  in 
labor  productivity  in  the  non-agricultural  sectors. 

This  conclusion  is  further  supported  by  the  data 
presented  in  Table  1.21  which  shows  changes  in  Gross 
Domestic  Product  per  worker  according  to  employment 
sectors.  Furthermore,  it  suggests  forces  in  the  labor 
market  which  restrict  the  flow  out  of  agriculture  into 
the  more  productive  sectors.  This  may  be  due  to  the 
low  skill  levels  of  the  rural  labor  force,  lack  of 
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TABLE  1.20 

Comparison  of  Real  National Income  Per  Capita, 
Rural  and  Urban,  Bolivia,  1958-1969 
(1958  pesos ) 


National  Income  Per  Capita 

U  rban 

Year 

Ru  ra  1 

U  rb  an 

Total 

Rural 

1958 

273 

2,129 

770 

7.80 

1959 

289 

2,036 

760 

7.05 

I960 

298 

2,073 

780 

6.96 

1961 

309 

2,065 

790 

6.68 

1962 

327 

2,171 

835 

6.64 

1963 

323 

2,206 

844 

6.83 

1964 

342 

2,414 

9  1  8 

7.06 

1965 

331 

2,371 

903 

7.16 

1966 

361 

2,626 

1  ,002 

<M 

1967 

342 

2,758 

1  ,031 

8.06 

1968 

338 

2,808 

1  ,049 

8.31 

1969 

335 

2,845 

1  ,064 

8.50 

Source : 

Bolivia, 
1969,  la 

MINPLANCO,  Cuentas 
Paz,  1970,  p.  1A. 

Nac i ona 1 es 

1950- 
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TABLE  1.21 

Gross  Domestic  Product  per  Occupied  Worker 
and  Rate  of  Change,  by  Sector,  Bolivia, 
1966-67  and  1971-72 


Gross  Domestic  Percent 

Source  Product  per  Worker  Change 


Agriculture 

At  1  Nonag  r {culture 

Mining  and  extraction 

Industry 

Serv i ces 

Cons  t  rue t i on 
Energy  S  trans. 
Commerce  S  finance 
General  services 
Personal  services 

Weighted  Average 


1966-67  1971-72 

--1958  pesos  - 


1  ,098 

1  ,044 

-4.9 

6,097 

6,916 

13.4 

12,258 

15,135 

23.5 

5,1*47 

5,279 

2.6 

5,705 

6,634 

16.3 

5, *455 

6,034 

10.6 

9,707 

12,225 

25.9 

5,979 

7,966 

3  3  -  2 

6,5*48 

8,140 

24.3 

2,241 

1,199 

-46.5 

2,677 

2,986 

11.5 

Source:  Calculated  from  Table  1.2  and  unpublished 

data  on  Gross  Domestic  Product,  provided  by 
CONEPLAN. 
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investment  capital  needed  to  create  more  jobs  in  the 
urban  sectors,  the  strong  position  of  labor  unions 
which  restrict  entry  to  the  labor  market  In  certain 
sectors,  and  which  ultimately  may  encourage  entrepre¬ 
neurs  to  adopt  more  capital  intensive  technology  which 
even  further  restrict  employment  opportunities.  Data 
are  not  available  to  determine  which  factor  is  most 
important  in  limiting  employment  opportunities  for 
rural  people  in  the  non-farm  sector.  The  absence  of 
skills  among  rural  people  probably  Is  highly  critical 
however,  implying  that  programs  to  improve  the  quality 
of  human  capital  in  rural  areas  v/ould  have  significant 
long  run  benefits  not  only  for  the  rural  sector  but 
for  the  economy  as  a  whole. 

Comprehensive  data  is  not  available  to  quantify 
Income  distribution  and  productivity  differentials 
according  to  geographic  area.  In  the  agricultural  sec¬ 
tor, however,  evidence  suggests  that  average  farm 
incomes  are  considerably  higher  in  the  o  r i e  n  t  e  ,  than 
in  the  valleys  and  a  1 t i p 1  a n o .  Moreover,  labor 
productivity  is  also  higher  In  the  low  land  areas. 

For  example,  based  on  data  for  1970,  53  percent  of  the 
rural  population  lived  in  the  a  1 t i p 1 ano  region  but 
produced  only  3^  percent  of  the  agricultural  sector 
output.  The  valleys  with  about  33  percent  of  the  rural 
population  produced  39  percent  of  sector  output;  and 
the  or iente  with  15  percent  of  Bolivia's  rural  popula¬ 
tion  contributed  27  percent  of  total  agricultural  pro¬ 
duction.  Agricultural  production  per  worker  averaged 
twice  as  much  in  the  valleys  as  in  the  a  1 t i p 1  a n o  and 
over  three  times  as  much  in  the  or  iente  than  in  the 
a  1 1 i p 1 ano .  In  the  a  1 1 i p 1 ano  agricultural  sector  output 
declined  by  an  estimated  5  percent  annually  over  the 
1965”1970  period,  while  annual  productivity  gains  of 
3  and  7  percent  respectively  were  registered  for  the 
valleys  and  or  ?  ente  during  the  same  years.  Given  the 
significant  increases  in  production  in  the  or i en te 
since  1970  it  is  likely  that  even  higher  growth  rates 
for  that  area  currently  prevail.  The  impressive 
performance  in  the  o  r  ?  e  n  t  e  reflects  the  fact  that 
average  farm  sizes  are  considerably  larger,  and  factor 
proportions  suggest  considerably  lower  levels  of  under¬ 
employment.  Moreover,  as  indicated  earlier,  the 
agricultural  production  mix  from  the  lowlands  is  more 
heavily  oriented  toward  export  crops  which  enjoy 
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relatively  better  developed  marketing  systems  than  the 
subsistence  crops  grown  mostly , in  the  valleys  and 
a  1 t i p 1  a n o  and  thus  presumably  return  higher  returns 
to  producers. 

H .  S  umma ry 

While  performance  of  the  agricultural  sector  has 
improved  somewhat  in  recent  years,  over  the  longer 
run  agriculture  has  made  only  minimal  contributions 
to  the  economic  development  of  Bolivia.  Growth  in 
agricultural  production  has  consistently  lagged  behind 
other  sectors  of  the  economy.  Agricultural  growth 
rates  have  failed  to  keep  pace  with  increases  in  the 
population  with  a  resultant  decline  in  per  capita  food 
production.  Consequently,  agricultural  prices  have 
experienced  strong  upward  pressures. 

The  average  nutritional  level  in  Bolivia  is  below 
recommended  standards  and  is  especially  deficient  in 
calories,  minerals  and  some  vitamins.  Given  the  rising 
food  prices  and  declining  food  availability  for  the 
country  as  a  whole,  middle  and  low  income  families  who 
spend  larger  proportions  on  their  income  on  food  appear 
to  be  experiencing  reductions  in  food  consumption  and 
consequently  lower  nutrition  levels. 

Approximately  65  percent  of  Bolivia's  work  force 
is  employed  in  agriculture.  The  agricultural  sector 
has  one  of  the  lowest  rates  of  employment  growth  but 
still  generates  more  than  one  half  of  the  new  employ¬ 
ment  annually.  Out  migration  from  agriculture  is 
occurring  at  an  increasing  rate,  but  the  non-rural 
sector's  limited  capacity  to  absorb  the  rapid  increase 
in  labor  resources  argues  for  vigorous  policies  to 
expand  employment  opportunities  in  agriculture. 

Marginal  productivity  of  labor  in  agriculture  is  low 
compared  to  urban  labor  productivity.  Bolivia 
continues  to  face  the  problem  of  overall  employment 
growing  at  a  slower  rate  than  the  labor  force. 

Imports  of  items  of  agricultural  origin  (especially 
food  and  fibers)  contribute  significantly  to  Bolivia's 
perennial  balance  of  payments  problems.  Exports  of 
agricultural  products  currently  represent  a  relatively 
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small  part  of  total  exports,  but  there  is  reason  to 
belive  that  agricultural  exports  will  grow  over  the 
long  term.  The  small  farm  sector  has  offered  a  highly 
restricted  market  for  products  on  the  non  -  a g r i cu 1 t u ra  1 
sector  and  much  of  this  consumption  fs  of  foreign  origin. 
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CHAPTER  2 

AGR II  CULTURAL  PRODUCTION  -  STS  CHARACTERISTICS 
AND  ORGANIZATION 
A.  Resource  Endowment 


Bolivia's  geography  and  climate  are  well  adapted 
to  the  production  of  a  wide  variety  of  agricultural 
products.  Climatic  conditions  vary  both  in  relation 
to  elevation  and  latitude  which  extends  from  10°S.  in 
the  extreme  north  to  22°  S.  in  the  south.  The  range 
in  elevation  is  from  12,000  to  14,000  feet  above  sea 
level  in  the  cold  and  semi-arid  a  1  t  j  p  1  ano  to  500  feet 
in  the  humid  tropical  and  sub-tropical  lowlands  of  the 
o  r 1 en  t e  .  Precipitation  and  temperature  vary  with 
proximity  to  the  equator.  The  northern  a  1 1 i p 1 ano  and 
lowlands  tend  to  have  more  precipitation  and  higher 
temperatures  than  the  southern  regions  of  Bolivia. 

Bolivia's  land  area  totals  approximately  109.8 
million  hectares.  Table  2.1  shows  land  use  potential 
based  on  information  for  1972.  About  27  percent  is 
in  forests;  63  percent  is  classified  as  natural  pas¬ 
tures,  ranges,  and  watershed;  and  3  percent  is  In 
wasteland,  cities,  lakes,  rivers,  etc.  Approximately 
7  percent  is  tentatively  classified  as  agricultural 
land  suitable  for  crop  production.  However,  no 
detailed  soils  studies  have  been  made  as  a  basis  for 
developing  a  judgment  of  this  productivity  potential. 

Of  the  7.8  million  acres  classified  as  prime 
agricultural  lands,  about  54  percent  have  never  been 
cultivated.  Many  of  these  virgin  land  areas,  es¬ 
pecially  large  tracts  In  the  o r i e n t e ,  have  never 
even  been  mapped.  Another  32  percent  of  the  crop 
land  is  in  f a  1  I ow--abou t  2.3  hectares  for  every 
hectare  currently  In  production.  Fallowing  cycles 
range  from  3  to  10  years  and  sometimes  as  much  as 
85  percent  of  a  farmer's  land  may  be  in  fallow  at 
one  time.  Only  14  percent  of  the  prime  agricultural 
land  currently  is  being  used  for  crop  production. 


TABLE  2.1 


Land  Use  In  Bolivia,  1972 


Number 

of 

Hectares 
(thousand ) 

Share 

of 

Total  Land 
(Percent ) 

Total  Area  of  Bolivia 

109,858 

100 

Forests 

29,526 

27 

Pastures  and  ranges 

69,391 

63 

T  rop 1 ca 1 

( ^  3 ,073) 

(39) 

Range  and  Watershed 

(26,318) 

(24) 

Waste  Land3 

3,096 

3 

Prime  land  for  crop  production*5 

7,867 

7 

Potential  (not  used) 

(6,271) 

(4) 

Fall owc 

(2,502) 

(2) 

In  current  use^ 

(1 ,076) 

(1) 

alncludes  lakes,  rivers,  cities 

and  wasteland 

(such  as 

the  Sa 1  a r  de  Uyun  I  )  . 

^Thls  Is  land  thought  to  have  potential  for  crop  pro¬ 
duction.  There  Is  an  estimated  6.5  million  ad¬ 
ditional  hectares  of  more  marginal  land  that  could 
be  brought  Into  production  that  Is  currently  clas¬ 
sified  as  pastures,  ranges,  and  forests. 

cLand  currently  In  the  fallow  stage  of  the  traditional 
rotation  system. 

^Estimate  from  MACAG,  Division  de  Come r c I  a  1  I zac i on  , 
unpub  1  i  shed  data. 

Source:  Thomas  T.  Cochrane,  Potencial  Agrfcola  del  Uso 
de  la  Tlerra  de  Bolivia:  Un  Mapa  de  Slstemas 

de  Tlerra  (La  Paz:  Ed  1 1  o  r  i  a  1  Don  Bosco,  T~9  73  )  . 


This  area ,  estimated  at  1  ,  07*4,000  hectares,  is  slight¬ 
ly  less  than  1  percent  of  the  total  land  area  of  the 
country.  Recent  estimates  (1972)  of  cultivated  land 
In  the  various  departments  are  as  follows:  Santa  Cruz 
213,000  hectares;  La  Paz  1  9  *4 , 0  0  0  hectares;  Potosi 
176,000  hectares;  Cochabamba  158,000  hectares;  Chuqui- 
saca  107,000  hectares;  Tarija  *46,000  hectares;  Oruro 
*40,000  hectares;  Beni  7,000  hectares;  and  Pando  1,000 
hectares.  These  totals  are  somewhat  less  than  the 
1  ,07*4,000  hectares  indicated  above  reflecting  dif¬ 
fering  estimating  procedures. 

Bolivia  has  one  of  the  largest  reserves  of  hard¬ 
woods  in  the  world.  The  forest  areas  are  located 
mainly  in  the  region  north  of  Santa  Cruz  and  in  the 
northern  o  r  S  e  n  t  e  „  The  northern  forests  are  tropical 
rain  forests  with  high  populations  of  rubber  and 
Brazil  nut  trees;  while  the  forests  near  Santa  Cruz 
are  s ub - t rop  i  ca  1  ,  and  contain  a  variety  of  hardwoods. 
Accurate  estimates  of  the  extent  of  these  forest 
reserves  do  not  presently  exist.  The  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  is,  however,  currently  assisting 
the  GOB  to  inventory  its  forest  resources,  and  to 
develop  an  effective  system  of  forest  management  and 
exploitation.  While  some  timber  resource  exploita¬ 
tion  has  occurred  in  Santa  Cruz  Department,  lack  of 
access  to  forests  has  limited  the  extent  of  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  lumber  industry.  Almost  without 
exception,  logging  and  sawyer  operations  are  on  a  com¬ 
mercial  scale,  with  small  holders  seldom  being  engaged 
in  lumbering  activities. 

Almost  two  thirds  of  Bolivia  land  area  is  In 
natural  ranges  and  pastures.  The  natural  ranges  are 
located  primarily  in  the  higher  valleys  and  a  1  t  i  p  1  a  n  o 
on  the  watersheds  of  the  river  systems  originating  in 
the  Andean  Chain.  Some  range  lands,  however,  are 
also  found  in  the  Chaco  region  of  the  Bolivian  or  i  en te . 
The  ranges  and  watersheds  account  for  about  one  fourth 
of  the  total  land  area  In  Bolivia  and  comprise 
approximately  *40  percent  of  the  category,  natural 
ranges  and  pastures.  Natural  pastures,  accouting  for 
the  other  60  percent  of  that  category,  are  mainly 
tropical  and  sub-tropical  grass  lands  located  mainly 
in  the  Departments  of  Beni  and  Santa  Cruz. 
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While  Bolivia  is  endowed  with  a  significant 
natural  resource  base,  only  a  small  portion  has  yet 
been  developed  to  the  benefit  of  its  people. 

B  o  Agricultural  Production  Zones 

Bolivia's  varied  agroclimatic  features  are  generaj_ 
ly  classified  into  three  distinctive  production  areas, 
viz  :  A 1 1 S  p l ano ,  Va 1 1 es  and  Yungas ,  and  the  Or  i  ente 
(see  F  1  gu re  TJ\ 

The  a  1 1 1 p 1 ano  is  bounded  by  the  two  great  c  o  r  d  i  - 
1  1  e ras  of  the  Andean  Range  which  extend  in  a  generally 
north-south  direction  in  western  Bolivia.  The 
generally  fiat  plain  between  these  ridges  lies  at  an 
altitude  of  11,500  to  14,000  feet  above  sea  level; 
averages  1 8 0  miles  in  width;  and  is  600  miles  long. 

A  second  region  includes  both  the  yungas  and  the 
va 1 1 es  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  eastern  chain  of 
the  Andes.  The  yungas  are  steep  tropical  and  sub¬ 
tropical  valleys  characterized  by  heavy  rainfall. 

The  va  1  1  es  are  drier  and  characterized  by  a  mountain 
climate.  Sn  this  area  one  can  descend  from  12,000  to 
5,000  feet  In  a  distance  of  less  than  50  miles. 

The  remaining  geographic  unit  is  the  o r i en te 
which  is  a  flat  to  gently  undulating  plain  extending 
from  the  foothills  of  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Andes 
north  and  easterly  to  the  borders  with  Brazil  and 
Paraguay.  The  or i ente  is  mainly  a  tropical  jungle  in 
the  north,  with  a  transition  as  one  moves  southward 
to  the  vast  grasslands  of  the  Beni,  sub-tropical  scrub 
brush  interspersed  with  a  wide  variety  of  mixed  hard¬ 
woods  in  northern  Santa  Cruz  Department,  and  semi- 
arid  rangeland  of  the  Chaco  5n  the  southeast. 

The  three  main  regions  of  the  country  can  be 
further  divided  into  ten  relatively  homogeneous 
ecologic  zones  (see  Figure  2).  The  a  1 1 i p 1 ano  is  a 
moderately  heterogeneous  region  comprising  at  least 
three  ecologic  zones.  This  region  Is  often  described 
as  relatively  barren  and  unproductive  with  a  cold 
climate.  In  reality,  the  a  1 1 1  p 1 ano  has  a  cool  climate 
which  provides  a  year  long  growing  season  for  a 
variety  of  natural  grasses  and  plants.  The  rainy 
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season  is  in  Summer  from  October  through  April  which 
corresponds  to  the  growing  season  for  most  cultivated 
crops.  However,  the  area  does  suffer  from  the 
harshest  climatic  conditions  in  Bolivia  with  frequent 
hail,  frost,  and  other  natural  phenomena  which  can 
cause  significant  crop  damage.  The  climate  of  the 
north  a  1 t i p 1  a  no  is  subject  to  the  moderating  influences 
of  Lake  Titicaca.  It  has  a  somewhat  warmer  temper¬ 
ature  (averaging  53°  F )  and  relatively  higher  rain¬ 
fall  (25o6  inches  per  year)  than  the  rest  of  the 
a  1 1  o  p 1 ano ,  even  though  It  has  a  higher  altitude  ranging 
between  12,500  and  1 3 » 5  0  0  feet  above  sea  level. 

Frost,  however,  can  occur  in  any  month  of  the  year. 

The  most  important  crops  are  potatoes,  barley,  forages 
such  as  alfalfa,  quinoa  (a  native  cereal),  legumes 
(peas,  vetch  and  broadbeans),  onions,  and  other 
vegetables.  Hillsides  are  heavily  terraced  to  utilize 
the  limited  precipitation.  However,  the  high  degree 
of  erodability  of  the  steep  slopes  requires  consider¬ 
able  refinement  of  this  practice,  or  revegetation  with 
a  perennial  plant  cover  if  the  land  productivity  is  to 
be  maintained.  Some  surface  irrigation  is  found 
where  land  is  level.  Irrigation  on  the  a  1 1 i p 1 ano  is 
concentrated  in  this  zone.  However,  in  relation  to 
the  amount  of  surface  water  available  relatively 
little  land  is  under  irrigation. 

Cattle  production  in  the  a  1  t i p 1  a n o  is  estimated 
to  be  25  percent  of  national  production,  with  most 
production  concentrated  mainly  in  the  more  temperate 
areas  of  the  north  a  1 t i p 1 ano  near  Lake  Titicaca, 

Steers  are  used  as  draft  animals  then  sold  as  beef 
at  3  or  A  years  of  age.  There  5s  some  sheep  produc¬ 
tion  in  the  plains,  and  llama  and  alpaca  production 
in  the  higher,  colder  mountain  ranges.  Most  farm 
families  also  maintain  chickens,  rabbits,  guinea  pigs 
and  fish  for  trout  and  other  native  fishes  in  Lake 
Titicaca  and  its  drainage. 

The  central  a  1  t  i  p 1 ano  is  colder  (average  temper¬ 
ature  50°  F)  and  drier  (average  rainfall,  13*8  inches) 
than  the  area  to  the  north.  The  altitude  ranges 
between  11,500  and  11,800  feet  above  sea  level  and  it 
is  more  windy.  Soils  are  more  alkaline  and  less 
surface  water  is  available  for  irrigation.  The 
principal  agricultural  enterprises  of  this  zone  are 
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sheep,  Hama  and  alpaca  which  are  raised  under  native 
range  conditions.  Under  existing  land  tenure  and 
management,  the  forage  base  has  been  seriously  over- 
grazed.  Current  productivity  is  very  low,  and  land 
erosion  Is  a  serious  problem.  With  improved  management, 
the  native  ranges  could  yield  substantially  higher 
production.  Crop  production  Is  mainly  for  subsistence 
needs,  with  some  barley  and  guinea  used  as  forage 
for  sheep.  As  in  the  north  a  1 1  i  p 1  a  no  ,  hillside  terraces 
are  commonly  used  to  collect  and  conserve  moisture. 

There  are  some  micro-regions  with  more  moderate 
climates  and  higher  rainfall  where  most  crops  grown  in 
the  north  a  1 t  S  p 1 ano  can  be  produced  under  irrigation. 
However,  such  areas  are  very  limited. 

The  south  a  1 1 i p 1 ano  is  colder  (average  temperature, 
47°  F)  and  drier  (average  fafnfall,  9.8  inches)  than 
even  the  central  a  1 1 1 p 1  a n o ,  with  a  high  risk  of  killing 
frosts  in  almost  any  month.  The  altitude  ranges  from 
9,200  to  11,500  feet.  Areas  suited  for  crop  pro¬ 
duction  are  limited  with  the  principal  agricultural 
enterprises  being  llama  and  alpaca  and  to  a  lesser 
extent  sheep.  These  livestock  are  produced  on  the 
native  ranges,  which  are  also  overgrazed  in  this  re¬ 
gion  with  resultant  erosion  problems.  Once  again, 
most  crop  production  is  on  hillside  terraces  and  is 
used  mainly  for  subsistence  needs  and  to  a  lesser 
extent  to  provide  forage  for  livestock.  Areas 
adapted  to  irrigated  crop  production  are  limited. 

The  va 1  1  e  areas  are  generally  cha racte r  i  zed  by 
more  moderate  rainfall  (about  31*5  inches  per  year) 
and  higher  temperatures  (averaging  67°  F)  The  rainy 
season  which  corresponds  to  the  growing  season  is 
from  November  to  March.  Elevations  range  from  about 
4,500  to  9,000  feet.  This  area  is  quite  heterogeneous 
with  respect  to  climate  and  is  comprised  of  a  number 
of  distinct  micro-climates.  The  growing  season 
generally  permits  only  one  crop.  In  most  areas  soils 
are  old  and  depleted,  having  been  cultivated  for 
centuries.  Some  valleys  are  quite  small  and  inac¬ 
cessible  with  most  farming  restricted  to  steep  hill¬ 
sides  where  erosion  is  a  serious  problem.  Other 
regions  such  as  Mojocoya  in  the  Department  of  Chu- 
quisaca  include  extensive  plains.  Principal  pro¬ 
ducts  include  potatoes,  corn,  wheat,  barley,  grapes, 
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fruits,  dairy  cattle,  poultry,  pork,  and  goats. 

Conditions  are  more  favorable  to  agriculture  In 
the  sub-tropical  climate  of  the  yungas .  Average 
temperature  Is  73°  F,  and  rainfall  averages  4l«3  In¬ 
ches  annually.  Soils  are  relatively  young,  however, 
and  easily  depleted  without  proper  management.  The 
range  In  elevation  Is  extreme,  from  about  1,000  to 
8,000  feet  above  sea  level.  Given  the  abundant  and 
highly  seasonal  rainfall,  which  Is  concentrated  In 
Decembe r-Ma rch ,  the  steep  geography,  and  young  soils, 
erosion  Is  a  serious  problem.  The  area  produces  a 
variety  of  tropical  crops,  the  most  Important  of 
which  are  coca,  citrus,  coffee  and  bananas.  The 
growing  season  Is  year  around. 

The  or  §  en  te  contains  five  easily  distinguish¬ 
able  tropical  and  sub-tropical  ecologic  zones.  The 
most  northerly  zone  is  a  tropical  rain  forest  in  the 
Amazon  basin.  Rainfall  annually  approaches  100 
Inches,  and  the  average  temperature  Is  83°  F.  The 
elevation  ranges  from  A00  to  1,200  feet  above  sea 
level.  Rainfall  is  distributed  throughout  the  year. 
Principal  agricultural  enterprises  are  extractive  in 
nature,  including  the  gathering  of  Brazil  nuts, 
tapping  wild  rubber,  and  hunting  animals  and  snakes 
for  their  skins,  all  of  which  are  exported.  A  very 
limited  amount  of  plantation  rubber  is  grown.  While 
tea  and  black  pepper  are  adapted  to  this  region, 
production  of  such  crops  Is  unimportant  relative  to 
the  gathering  of  wild  products. 

To  the  south,  the  tropical  rain  forest  is  dis¬ 
placed  by  a  vast  natural  pasture  called  the  Beni 
plains.  The  average  temperature  (79°  F)  and  pre¬ 
cipitation  (70.9  inches)  on  the  plains  are  somewhat 
lower  than  In  the  jungle  region,  and  there  is  a  more 
pronounced  dry  season  from  April  through  September. 

The  principal  product  is  beef  cattle  raised  on  the 
native  range  without  supplemental  feeding.  Soils 
are  relatively  fertile,  although  inadequate  drainage 
regularly  results  In  flooding  in  many  areas. 

Flooding  during  the  rainy  season  from  November  through 
March  often  results  In  significant  losses  of  cattle. 
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South  of  the  Beni  plain  is  the  sub-tropical  forest 
and  savanah  of  the  Santa  Cruz  zone.  This  is  the  new 
agricultural  center  of  Bolivia.,  There  is  a  high  pro¬ 
portion  of  good  quality  land,  which  is  covered  with  sub¬ 
tropical  scrub  forest  and  requires  an  extensive  clearing 
effort  for  agricultural  use.  The  area  northwest  of 
Santa  Cruz  is  well  adapted  to  crop  production  because 
of  a  high  rainfall.  Crops  can  be  produced  during  the 
winter  months.  However,  yields  without  irrigation  are 
relatively  poor.  Wind  erosion  sometimes  results  in 
damage  to  crops  in  the  agricultural  areas  south  of 
Santa  Cruz.  Further,  slash  and  burn  agriculture  8n  the 
foothills  to  the  west  has  exposed  thousands  of  hectares 
of  young  soils  to  erosion  by  heavy  rains.  Principal 
crops  of  the  Santa  Cruz  zone  are  cotton,  sugar  cane, 
rice,  and  corn.  Other  tropical  and  sub-tropical  crops 
are  produced  but  in  smaller  quantities.  In  addition, 
beef  cattle  are  produced  on  native  pastures  and  a 
modern  and  relatively  important  poultry  industry  is 
deve loping. 

The  Brazilian  Shield  to  the  east  of  Santa  Cruz  is 
a  stark  contrast  to  the  productive  agricultural  areas 
of  the  Santa  Cruz  zone.  The  soils  are  old,  highly  acid 
and  almost  completely  leached  of  nutrient  elements. 
Rainfall  averages  at  about  37=^  inches,  the  same  as  In 
the  wetter  areas  of  Santa  Cruz,  but  occurs  throughout 
the  year.  The  natural  cover  is  a  broken  savanah- 
shrub  type.  Beef  cattle  are  the  principal  product  of 
this  region. 

The  Bolivian  Chaco,  to  the  south  has  a  lower  rain¬ 
fall  than  either  the  Santa  Cruz  or  Brazilian  Shield 
zones  (29.5  inches)  and  plant  cover  generally  consists 
of  thorny,  drought-res i stent  plants.  The  climate  Is 
semi-arld  with  a  prolonged  dry  season  of  7 “8  months 
(Apr i 1 -November) .  The  principal  product  is  beef 
cattle  raised  under  native  range  conditions,  primarily 
on  the  westerly  portion,  where  rainfall  is  higher  and 
better  distributed.  Distinguishing  characteristics 
of  Bolivia's  ten  principal  ecologlc  zones  are 
summarized  in  Table  2.2 
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Distinguishing  Characteristics  of  Bolivia's  Ten  Major  Ecologic  Zones 


Zone 

Alt! tude 

Average 

Temperature 

Average 

Prec i p 1  tat  ion 

Principal 

C  rops 

Principal 

L 1 ves  tock 

Dominant  & 

Secondary 

Languages 

(feet) 

(Fa  renhe  1 1 ) 

( i nches ) 

North  Altiplano 

12,460 

13.500 

53° 

25-6 

potatoes 
onions 
qu i noa 
barley 

sheep 

auchen 1 dae 
cattle 

Ay ma  ra 
Spanish 

Centra  1  Altiplano 

11,475- 

11,800 

•50° 

13-8 

ota  toes 
other 
tubers 
barley 
qu i noa 

sheep 

auchen 1 dae 

Ayma  ra 

Quechua 

Spanish 

South  Altiplano 

9.180- 
1 1,475 

47* 

9.8 

Potatoes 
other 
tubers 
barley 
q  u 1 noa 

sheep 

auchen I dae 

Quechua 
Ayma  ra 
Spanish 

Va 1  leys 

4,590- 

9.180 

67e 

31.5 

Horticul¬ 
tural  crops 
corn,  wheat 
dec l duous 
fruits 

cattle 
sheep 
pou 1  try 
sw  I  ne 

Quechua 
Spanish 
Ayma  ra 

Yungas 

1,150- 

73* 

41.3 

Coffee 
cacao , r I ce 
citrus 
bananas 

mules 
pou 1  try 
swine 

Span  1  sh 

Ay ma  ra 
Quechua 

Amazon  Rain  Forest 

400- 

1,150 

83* 

98.4 

Braz I  1  nuts 
rubber , 
yuca 

cattle 
pou 1 1  ry 
sw  i  ne 

Spanish 

1  i  m  1 1  e  d 

native 

language 

Be-n  i  Plains 

590- 

820 

79* 

70.9 

Pastures 

citrus 

yuca 

Beef 

cattle 

Spanish 

Santa  Cruz 

1,310- 

2,460 

77° 

45.4 

Cotton 
sugar  cane 
r  I  ce 
yuca 

cattle 
pou 1  try 
sw  i  ne 

Spanish 

Braz i  Man  Shield 

655- 

2,460 

75° 

37-4 

Corn 

pastures 

yuca 

cattle 

swine 

Spanish 

Bol 1 vian  Chaco 

1,150- 

1,475 

82* 

29-5 

Corn 

sugar  cane 
yuca 

Cattle 
sw  i  ne 
pou 1 1  ry 
goats 

Spanish 
Guaran 1 
Spanish 
Quechua 

Ayma  ra 


Source:  Unpublished  data  from  MAC AG ,  Offices  of  Planning,  Statistics,  and  Marketing; 

and  MAC AG ,  "La  Agrlcultura  Bollvlana:  DlagnSstlco  del  Sector  Agricola  , 

La  Paz,  April,  1 9  71* .  (typewritten  copy). 
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B  c.  Socio-Demographic  Setting 

1 .  Rural-Urban  Distribution  of  the  Population 

There  has  been  no  national  population  census 
In  Bolivia  since  1950.  However,  Bolivia's  population 
is  estimated  by  INE  (National  Institute  of  Statistics) 
to  be  5-5  million  in  197^«  This  represents  an  increase 
of  81  percent  over  1950.  The  rural  population  is 
estimated  at  3=8  million  or  70  percent  of  the  total. 
This  is  slightly  less  than  the  7^  percent  recorded  in 
1950.  By  1980,  the  proportion  in  rural  areas  is  pro¬ 
jected  to  decrease  to  68  percent,  but  the  absolute 
increase  between  197^  and  1 9 8 0  in  the  rural  population 
will  approximate  500,000.  Table  2.3  gives  estimated 
population  for  selected  years  from  1950-1980. 

According  to  estimates  for  1972,  substantial 
differences  exist  in  the  rural-urban  composition  of 
the  population  among  the  major  regions  and  ecologic 
zones  of  the  country.  Details  are  presented  in  Table 
2. A.  The  most  rural  regions  of  Bolivia  are  in  the 
y unga s ,  where  85  percent  of  the  population  lives  in 
non-urban  areas.  The  va 1 1 region  has  77  percent 
of  its  1.8  million  people  in  such  areas,  and  in  the 
o r i e n t e  69  percent  of  the  population  is  rural.  On 
average,  the  a  1 1 i p 1 ano  has  only  59  percent  of  its 
relatively  large  population  living  outside  of  com¬ 
munities  of  2,000  or  more. 

The  relatively  smaller  share  of  the  a  1 1  f  - 
piano  population  in  rural  areas  is  due  to  the  large 
urban  population  of  La  Paz  in  the  north  a  1 t i p 1  a n o 
zone.  In  this  zone  over  65  percent  of  the  population 
lives  in  urban  centers.  The  other  two  a  1 t i p 1 ano 
zones  have  a  relatively  high  share  of  their  popula¬ 
tion  in  rural  areas.  By  excluding  the  La  Paz 
population  from  the  north  a  1 t  j p 1 ano  zone,  the  share 
of  rural  population  of  the  remaining  total  would 
increase  from  35  percent  to  95  percent  for  that  zone 
Furthermore,  the  share  of  rural  population  in  all 
zones  of  the  &  1 1 i p 1  a n o  region  would  rise  from  59  to 
80  percent  even  including  the  large  urban  populations 
of  the  cities  of  Oruro  and  Potosi.  Santa  Cruz  has  a 
similar  influence  in  the  o r i e n t e .  While  four  of  the 
five  zones  in  that  region  have  over  75  percent  of 
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TABLE  2.3 


Estimated  and  Projected  Population 
Data  for  Bolivia 
1950,  I960,  and  1970-1980 


Year 

1 

Rural 

Popu 1  a  t i on 

Urban3 

(000) 

Total 

Rural  Population  as  a 

%  of  Total  Population 

1950 

2,246 

773 

3,019 

74.4 

,  I960 

2,785 

1  ,040 

3,824 

72.8 

1970 

3,  *486 

1,445 

4,931 

70.7 

1971 

3,566 

1,497 

5,062 

70.4 

1972 

3,6*46 

1  ,549 

5,195 

70.2 

1973 

3,727 

1  ,604 

5,331 

69.9 

197*4 

3,811 

1  ,660 

5,670 

69.7 

1975 

3,910 

1,724 

5,634 

69.4 

1976 

4,002 

1,787 

5,790 

69.1 

1977 

*4,095 

1,854 

5,969 

68.8 

1978 

*4,191 

1  ,922 

6,113 

68.6 

1979 

*4,290 

1  ,993 

6,282 

68.3 

1980 

*4,390 

2,066 

6,656 

68.0 

a Con g 1 ome ra t i ons  of  cities  with  populations  of 
2,000  or  more. 

Source:  Calculated  from  unpublished  data  from  INE. 
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TABLE  2.4 

The  Rural-Urban  Composition  of  the  Population 
by  Ecologic  Zone,  Bolivia,  1972 


Popu 1  a  t i on  Ru  ra  I  a  s 


Regions  and  Zones0 

Urban 

Rura  1 

Tota  1 

<a  3  rid  if  e 

of  Total 

1  . 

A! t i p 1 ano 

- (thousand) 

933  1,362 

2,295 

Percent 

59 

a)  North 

599 

328 

927 

35 

b)  Central 

303 

954 

1  ,257 

76 

c)  South 

31 

81 

112 

72 

1  1  . 

Va 1  leys 

425 

1,386 

1,811 

77 

in. 

Yungas 

41 

228 

269 

85 

6  V. 

Or  S e n te 

249 

552 

801 

69 

a)  Amazon  Rain 
Forest 

26 

106 

132 

81 

b)  Beni  Plain 

29 

87 

116 

75 

c)  Santa  Cruz 

141 

92 

233 

39 

d )  Braz i 1 5  an 

Shield 

17 

92 

109 

84 

e )  Bolivian  Chaco 

37 

176 

213 

83 

Bo  1 i v  i  a 

1  ,648 

3,528 

5,176 

68 

The  zones  are  the  ten  relatively  homogeneous  areas  des¬ 
cribed  in  the  previous  section.  In  grouping  these 
zones  into  regions,  two  of  the  zones,  Valleys  6  Yungas  , 
equate  with  regions. 

Note  that  total  population  for  1972  in  this  Table  is 
slightly  less  than  in  Table  2.3  (5,195,000).  The  dif¬ 
ference  is  due  to  methodological  differences  in  estim¬ 
ating  provincial  population. 

Source:  Calculated  from  unpublished  estimates  of  provin¬ 
cial  population  for  1972  by  1NE,  and  population 
of  noncapital  cities  of  over  2,000  inhabitants 
in  1967  from  Bolivia,  Direccion  Nacional  de 
Coordinacion  y  P 1 aneam i ento ,  Direccion  General 
de  Estadfsticas  y  Censos,  Division  Polftica  de 
Bolivia,  1  968  .  La  Paz,  }S6T~ - - 
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their  population  in  rural  areas,  the  Santa  Cruz  zone 
is  the  second  most  urban  in  Bolivia  with  over  60  per¬ 
cent  of  its  population  in  urban  centers.  Excluding 
the  Santa  Cruz  urban  population  from  the  zone  would 
increase  the  share  of  the  rural  population  in  the  re¬ 
maining  total  from  39  percent  to  86  percent,  and  from 
69  percent  to  82  percent  for  the  entire  oriente. 

The  above  analysis  suggests  that,  by  far, 
the  major  share  of  the  urban  population  of  Bolivia 
is  concentrated  in  the  nine  departmental  capital 
cities.  Outside  these  cities  only  12  percent  of  the 
remaining  population  are  in  urban  areas  of  2,000  or 
more  . 


2 .  Population  Growth  Rates 

The  annual  rate  of  growth  of  the  total 
population  is  currently  estimated  to  be  2.7  percent, 
indicating  that  Bolivia's  population  will  double  each 
twenty-five  years.  Comparative  growth  rate  estimates 
for  1950  to  1980  are  given  in  Table  2.5.  The  increas¬ 
ing  growth  rate  reflects  more  the  declining  mortality 
rate  than  an  increasing  birth  rate.  Postulated  growth 
rates  in  urban  areas  exceed  those  of  rural  areas. 

Urban  population  growth  is  currently  estimated  by  INE 
to  be  3o6  percent  annually  and  rural  growth  at  2.3 
percent.  Since  evidence  suggests  the  natural  rate  of 
growth  (i.e.,  the  net  of  live  births  and  deaths)  is 
greater  in  rural  than  urban  areas,  some  rural-urban 
migration  is  occurring. 

3  0  Rural-Urban  Migration 

The  net  magnitude  of  rural-urban  migration 
is  estimated  to  have  been  60,000  in  the  1950s,  104,000 

in  the  1960s  and  is  expected  to  increase  to  174,000  in 
the  1970s  (Table  2.6).  The  rate  of  rural-urban  mi¬ 
gration  thus  is  increasing.  The  estimated  share  of 
net  rural-urban  migrants  in  the  total  population  in¬ 
creased  from  1.6  percent  of  the  19&0  population,  to 
2.1  percent  in  1970,  and  will  probably  reach  2.7  per¬ 
cent  by  1980.  While  this  rate  of  migration  will  have 
an  important  impact  on  urban  growth,  it  must  be 
considered  low,  when  compared  to  the  10  percent  rural- 
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TABLE  2.5 

Average  Annual  Rates  of  Growth  in  Rural,  Urban,  and 
Total  Population,  Bolivia,  1950-60,  1960-70,  1970-80 

and  1950-80 


Popu 1  a  t i on 


Annual  Average  Rate  of  Growth3 


1950-60  1960-70  1970-80  1950-80 


Percent 


Rural 

2.17 

2.27 

2.33 

2.26 

U  r  ban 

3.02 

3.3A 

3 . 6  A 

3.33 

Total 

2.39 

2.57 

2.73 

2.57 

aThe  annual  compound  growth  rate  between  beginning  and 
ending  years  of  each  period. 

Source:  Same  as  Table  2.3 
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TABLE  2.6 

Estimated  Rural-Urban  Migration,  Bolivia,  1950-60, 
1960-70,  1970-80  (thousand  people) 


Area 

1950 

Popu 1  a  t i on 

1950- 

1960 

Es  t i ma  ted 
Population 

I960 

I960 

Observed 

Population 

1950-60 

Estimated  Gain 
(+)  or  Loss (-) 
due  to  Rural- 
Urban  Migration 

Rural 

2,246 

2,845 

2,785 

-60 

Urban 

773 

980 

1  ,01)0 

+  60 

Total 

3,019 

3,827 

3,821) 

1  960- 

1970 

1970 

1970 

1960-70 

1980 

Estimated 

Obse  rved 

Estimated  Rural- 

Area 

Population 

Population 

Population 

Urban  Migration 

Rural 

2,785 

3,590 

3,1)86 

-104 

Urban 

1  ,01)0 

1  ,3l)l 

1  ,1)1)5 

+  104 

Total 

3,821) 

l)  ,932 

6,931 

1970- 

1  980 

1980 

1980 

1970-80 

1970 

Estimated 

Predicted 

Estimated  Rural- 

Area 

Population 

Population 

Population 

Urban  Migration 

Rural 

3,1)86 

4,584 

4,390 

-174 

Urban 

1  ,41)5 

1  ,892 

2,066 

+  174 

Total 

i)  ,93 1 

6,458 

6,456 

Source:  Calculated  from  data  in  Table  2.3. 


urban  migration  observed  in  Brazil  and  other  Latin 
American  countries  in  the  late  1950s  and  early  1900s. 

If  the  age  structure  of  rural-urban  migrants  follows 
the  patterns  which  have  been  observed  in  other  Latin 
American  countries,  then  most  migrants  are  young  adults 
seeking  better  opportunities  in  an  urban  environment. 

Of  the  174,000  individuals  expected  to  migrate  between 
1970  and  1980,  90  percent  or  more  would  thus  be  entering 
the  urban  labor  market.  On  the  average,  this  would  mean 
that  over  159000  new  job  seekers  would  enter  the  urban 
labor  market  each  year. 

Between  1966-1980,  jobs  are  expected  to  increase 
at  an  average  of  50,300  per  year,  with  24,700  occurring 
in  agriculture,  8,950  in  industry,  and  16,650  in  the 
services  sector.  Thus,  the  number  of  rural-urban 
migrants  likely  to  be  seeking  work,  will  almost  equal 
the  number  of  jobs  to  be  found  in  the  services  sectors. 

On  the  surface  it  seems  rural-urban  migrants  can  be 
absorbed  into  the  urban  work  force  without  much  diffi¬ 
culty.  Problems  may  occur  in  structural  unemployment, 
however,  if  the  skills  required  for  employment  in  the 
services  sector  differ  from  those  of  the  rural-urban 
migrants.  Given  the  generally  low  skills  levels  and 
inadequate  education  of  migrants,  most  will  probably  be 
forced  to  seek  employment  in  the  low  skill  services 
sector.  In  addition,  resources  will  almost  certainly 
need  to  be  devoted  to  retraining  efforts  if  the  majority 
of  migrants  are  to  be  employed  in  the  services  sector. 

These  data  on  employment  and  migration  require 
cautionary  interpretation. 

The  possible  overestimation  of  employment  opportu¬ 
nities,  or  underestimation  of  rural-urban  migration 
implies  that  employment  of  rural-urban  migrants  in  urban 
areas  could  be  a  more  serious  problem  than  indicated 
above.  This,  in  roonjunction  with  structural  problems, 
suggests  that  rural-urban  migration  could  be  an  increas¬ 
ingly  serious  dilemma  to  government  planners  over  the 
next  several  years.  A  serious  difficulty  is  lack  of 
reliable  information  on  migration  and  on  how  the  labor 
market  functions.  More  efficient  investment  of  scarce 
public  resources  must  await  thorough  study  of  both 
subjects.  However,  such  studies  can  be  expected  to 

^Thomas  N.  Chirikos  et  al.  Human  Resources  in  Bolivia, 
Ohio  State  University,  Center  for  Human  Resources 
Research,  Columbus,  Ohio,  1971.  pp.  285-287. 
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identify  training  and  placement  of  rural-urban  migrants 
as  a  high  priority  investment. 

•  Regional  Distribution  and  Density  of  the 

Population 

a)  Total  Pop u 1  at i on .  According  to  recent 
estimates,  over  79  percent  of  Bolivia's  population 
resided  in  the  a  1 t i p 1 ano  and  va  1  1  es  regions  on  less  than 
30  percent  of  the  country's  land  area  in  1972  (Table 
2.7).  In  contrast,  the  y ungas  and  oriente  regions  have 
over  70  percent  of  the  land  are  of  Bolivia,  but  only  21 
percent  of  the  population.  Thus,  the  lowlands  are  much 
more  sparsely  populated  than  the  a  1 1 i p 1 ano  and  va 1 1 e 
regions. 


The  average  population  density  is  almost 
identical  In  the  a  1 t i p 1 ano  and  v a  1  1 e  regions  with  12.6 
people  per  square  kilometer  (kmZ) .  The  yungas  region 
is  only  about  one-half  and  the  or  1 en  te  region  about 
one-twelfth  as  densely  populated  as  the  a  1 t i p 1  a n o  and 
va 1 1 e  regions.  The  northern  zone  of  the  a  1 t i p 1 ano 
( w h i c h  includes  La  Paz  city)  has  ten  times  the  average 
density  of  any  other  zone,  with  over  1A8  people  per 
Km^ .  This  zone  has  less  than  l  percent  of  Bolivia's 
land  area,  but  over  18  percent  of  the  total  population. 

b)  Rural  Population.  The  majority  of  Bolivia's 
rural  population  resides  in  the  a  1 1 i p 1 ano  and  va 1 1 e s . 

The  rural  populations  of  these  two  regions  are  virtually 
equal  and  represent  approximately  78  percent  of  Bolivia's 
total  rural  population.  The  oriente  has  16  percent  of 
the  rural  population  and  the  yungas  6  percent.  The 
central  zone  of  the  a  1 t i p 1 ano  has  the  greatest  percent¬ 
age  of  rural  population  of  any  sub-region  in  Bolivia, 
with  approximately  27  percent  of  the  total. 

The  va 1 1 es  have  the  highest  average  density 
of  rural  population  followed  closely  by  the  a  1 1 1  p 1  a  n  o  . 
The  oriente  is  the  least  densely  populated  rural  region 
whicfi  reflects  the  extensive  lands  of  that  area. 
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TABLE  2.7 


Regional  Distribution  and  Density  of  the  Total  and  Rural 
Population  of  Bolivia,  1972 


Share  of  Regional  Density  (in 


a 

Regions  and  Zones 

Popu 1  a  t i on 

Total 

Popu 1  at  1  on 

i n  Tota 1  (%) 

Rural 

Popu 1  a  1 1  on 

Land  Areab 
(Squa  re 

K i 1 ome te  rs ) 

Regional 
Share  of 
Area 

( Percent) 

habitants  per 
square 
k i 1 ome  te  r ) 

Tota 1  Rural 

1  .  A  1 1 i p 1 ano 

AA  .A 

38.6 

1 82 ,0 A8 

16.6 

12.61 

7.  A8 

a)  North 

17-9 

9.3 

6,221 

.6 

1  A  8 . 9  3 

52.66 

b )  Central 

2A  .3 

27.0 

9  A ,  5 1  2 

8.6 

13.30 

10.09 

c)  South 

2.2 

2.3 

91,315 

7. A 

1.37 

1  .00 

II.  Valles 

35-0 

39.3 

1  A  3  ,  A1  1 

13.1 

12.65 

9.66 

III.  Yungas 

5.2 

6.5 

A  5 , 8 1  A 

A. 2 

V/l 

00 

ON 

A. 97 

IV.  Or i ente 

a)  Amazon  Rain 

15.5 

15.7 

723,560 

66.1 

1.11 

.76 

Forest 

2.6 

3.0 

1 8 A  ,  3 58 

16.8 

.72 

.58 

b)  Beni  Plains 

2.2 

2.5 

135, 8A8 

1  2  .  A 

.85 

.6A 

c)  Santa  Cruz 

d)  Brazilian 

A. 5 

2.6 

30,828 

2.8 

7  -  5  A 

2.97 

Shield 

2  . 1 

2.6 

2  A  3 , 29  5 

22.2 

.AA 

.38 

e)  Bolivian  Chaco 

A .  1 

5.0 

129,231 

11.8 

1  .65 

1  .36 

V.  Bolivia 

100 

100 

1  , 09  A  ,  83  3C 

100 

A. 73 

3.22 

aSee  note  a,  Table 

bTotal  land  area  Is  used  to  calculate  density  for  both  total  and  rural  population 
since  land  in  urban  centers  is  such  a  small  share  of  total  land  that  its  pre¬ 
sence  does  not  significantly  reduce  estimates  of  density  of  rural  population. 

cNot  including  Lake  Titicaca. 

Source:  Share  of  regional  population  is  from  our  estimates  of  population  in 

Table  2.  Data  on  land  area  are  adapted  from  provincial  data  in 
Bolivia,  Oireccion  Nacional  de  Coordinacion  y  P 1 aneam i en to,  Direcci6n 
General  de  Estadfstica  y  Censos,  Division  Polftica  de  Bolivia,  1968, 

La  Paz,  1968. 
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5 •  Rural-Rural  Migration 

Limited  rural  to  rural  migration  has  occurred 
in  Bolivia*  but  has  not  significantly  altered  the  rural 
population  densities  among  areas.  The  major  internal 
migrations  have  been  to  the  y u n g a s  of  La  Paz  and 
Cochabamba  Departments  and  the  lowlands  *of  the  oriente. 
Most  of  the  migrants  have  come  from  the  valles  and 
a  1 t i p 1 ano . 

Since  the  mid-1950's,  an  estimated  200*000 
persons  have  migrated  to  these  areas  of  Bolivia  and 
established  permanent  residence.  This  is  an  average 
of  about  10*000  people  per  year,  but  is  only  about  16 
percent  of  the  estimated  annual  increase  in  rural  popu¬ 
lation  which  is  occurring  on  the  altiplano  and  in  the 
va 1 1 e  s . 

Seasonal  migration  to  Argentina  has  also  been 
common  for  many  years,  although  the  quantitative  extent 
of  this  migration  is  unknown.  There  is  also  evidence  of 
a  significant  seasonal  labor  movement  from  the  altiplano 
and  va  1  1 es  to  the  lowland  agricultural  areas  of  Santa 
Cruz  Department  for  work  in  the  sugar  cane,  cotton,  and 
rice  harvests.  The  magnitude  and  distribution  of  these 
seasonal  labor  flows  are  unknown.  However,  unsupported 
estimates  indicate  that  50,000-60,000  laborers  migrate 
seasonally  to  the  Santa  Cruz  region. 

6 .  Ethnic  Composition  and  Language 

Bolivia's  heterogeneous  population  is  comprised 
of  native  Indians,  Mestizos  (mixed  Caucasian-lndian), 
Caucasians,  and  other  foreign  minority  groups.  The 
native  Indians  include  two  primary  groups,  Quechuas  and 
Aymaras,  plus  several  others  such  as  Guaranf,  Tacanas, 
Movimas,  Yuras,  and  Guarayos .  The  Caucasians  are  mainly 
of  Spanish  descent,  and  Mestizos  are  primarily  Spanish- 
Indian.  The  principal  minority  groups  are  Japanese  and 
others  of  Middle  and  Near  East  origins. 


The  general  regional  distribution  and  the 
languages  of  the  various  ethnic  groups  have  apparently 
changed  little  since  1950  although  the  proportion  of 
Indians  who  speak  Spanish  as  a  second  language  is 
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increasing0  The  rural  areas  of  the  north  and  central 
a  1 t i p 1 ano  and  the  yungas  of  La  Paz  are  populated  mainly 
by  Aymaras  and  their  language  is  dominant,  Spanish- 
Aymara  Mestizos,  Caucasians  and  many  Aymara  Indians  are 
found  in  La  Paz,  Spanish  is  the  dominant  language  in 
La  Paz,  while  Aymara  is  important  among  the  Mestizos  and 
Aymaras  who  are  predominantly  bilingual,  A  limited 
number  of  Mestizos  in  La  Paz  speak  Quechua, 

The  dominant  culture  and  language  in  rural 
areas  of  the  southern  a  1  t  i  p 1 ano ,  the  va 1 1 e  regions  and 
the  yungas  is  Quechua,  The  cities  are  populated  by 
Span i sh-Quecnua  Mestizos,  Caucasians,  and  some  Indians, 
While  Spanish  is  the  principal  language  and  is  spoken  by 
practically  all  city  dwellers,  Quechua  is  also  used 
extensively.  For  example,  in  Cochabamba  not  only  Mestizos 
and  Indians  use  Quechua  but  also  a  significant  number  of 
Caucasians  speak  Quechua  in  dealing  with  these  groups. 

This  is  in  contrast  to  La  Paz  where  Aymara  is  seldom  under 
stood  by  Caucasians, 

The  °r *ente  is  mainly  inhabited  by  Spanish- 
descended  Caucasians  and  Mestizos,  and  to  a  much  lesser 
extent,  pure  Indians,  Apparently  Jesuit  missionaries 
were  highly  effective  in  teaching  Spanish  to  most  Indians, 
and  miscegenation  has  occurred  more  in  this  region  than 
elsewhere.  As  a  result,  some  Indian  groups  in  the  oriente 
have  been  completely  assimilated  into  the  Spanish  culture 
with  Spanish  as  their  only  language.  The  process  is  still 
ongoing  for  other  tribes,  and  their  languages  and  cultures 
are  disappearing. 

The  Guaranf  of  the  Bolivian  Chaco  and 
Brazilian  Shield,  however,  still  maintain  their  language 
and  customs,  as  do  the  Tacanas,  Chabucos  and  other  rela¬ 
tively  small  groups  in  the  Beni  Plains,  and  Amazon  Rain 
Forest.  Indeed,  some  tribes  have  only  recently  been  dis¬ 
covered  in  these  latter  two  regions. 

The  relative  importance  of  various  ethnic 
groups  and  their  languages  in  the  total  population  can 
only  be  inferred.  According  to  the  1950  census,  32  per¬ 
cent  of  the  Bolivian  population  were  Quechua,  25  percent 
were  Aymara,  10  percent  were  Caucasians  of  Spanish  descent 
and  most  of  the  remainder  were  Mestizos  with  a  small  per- 
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centage  of  the  population  composed  of  Indian  tribes. 

Since  the  revolution  of  1952,  however,  the  social  mobil¬ 
ity  of  the  Indian  has  greatly  increased.  Reference  has 
already  been  made  to  the  miscegenation  in  the  oriente. 

This  mixing  of  the  races  has  also  continued  at  a  fairly 
rapid  rate  among  the  Quechuas  ;  and,  although  the 
Aymaras  have  been  somewhat  resistent  to  change,  mixing 
is  beginning  to  occur  even  within  this  group. 

To  some  extent,  language  is  a  barrier  to 
the  development  of  modern  agriculture  in  the  a  1 t  ?  p 1  an  o 
ar,d  va  1  1  e  s  .  It  is  estimated  that  about  25  percent  of 
all  Bolivians  speak  no  Spanish.  Furthermore  j ,  many  of 
the  Indians  who  do  speak  Spanish  as  a  second  language 
are  not  fluent.  Communication  with  a  significant  share 
of  the  rural  population  is  therefore  difficult  or 
impossible,  and  this  negatively  affects  programs  to 
foster  agricultural  development. 

Any  program  to  improve  the  product i v jtyi or 
welfare  of  these  people  will  obviously  have  to  overcome 
the  language  barrier.  While  some  token  efforts  are 
being  made  (such  as  extension  radio  programs  in  Aymara), 
only  limited  resources  outside  of  traditional  education 
programs  have  been  devoted  to  communicating  with  the 
relatively  large  share  of  rural  families  of  the  high¬ 
land  regions  who  do  not  speak  Spanish. 

D .  Tenure:  The  Large  versus  Small-Farm  Sector 

Bolivian  agriculture  is  comprised  primarily  of  small 
subsistence  farmers  with  traditional  production  technol¬ 
ogies.  The  organizational  structure  of  the  sector 
reflects  in  large  part  the  sweeping  effects  of  the 
Agrarian  Land  Reform  program  undertaken  in  1952-53. 

Average  size  of  rural  properties  adjudicated  under  the 
Land  Reform  vary  from  4.4  to  110  hectares  according  to 
Department.  (See  Table  2.8).  Such  data,  however,  reflect 
only  the  average  size  of  farm  awarded  to  campesinos 
under  the  Agrarian  Reform.  It  is  commonly  known,  how¬ 
ever,  that  average  farm  sizes  are  somewhat  smaller  as  a 
result  of  inheritance  practices  which  have  led  to  frag¬ 
mentation  of  holdings.  Also,  much  farm  land  not  yet  ad¬ 
judicated  under  the  Agrarian  Reform  law  has  been  occupied 
by  campesinos  for  sometime,  and  has  also  been  subject  to 
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Ave  rage 


Department 

Chuqu  i  saca 
La  Paz 
Cochabamba 
0  r  u  ro 
P  o  t  o  s  i 
T  a  r  I  j  a 
Santa  Cruz 
Ben  \ 

Pando 

Source :  CNRA 


TABLE  2.8 

Size  of  Rural  Properties  Judged  under 
the  Agrarian  Reform  Law  of  1953 

Property 
Adjudicated  in  Favor 

of  Original  Property  Adjudicated  in 
_ Owner  F avor  of  Peon 


Hectares 


9.3 

7.3 

8.3 

5.2 

13.3 

A  .  4 

60.8 

11.1 

15.2 

6,4 

17.6 

8.7 

91.3 

31.8 

107.5 

110.0 

39.1 

48.6 

(National  Agrarian  Reform  Council) 
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increasing  population  pressure.  As  a  result,  the  data 
from  SNRA  probably  do  not  accurately  reflect  the  average 
size  of  farm,  although  the  regional  variations  reflected 
probably  give  a  good  basis  for  the  relative  land  dis¬ 
tribution  between  the  various  departments.  The  areas 
most  severely  affected  by  increasing  population  pressure 
on  the  limited  land  base  are  the  northern  a  1 t  o  p 1  a  n  o  and 
va 1 1 e  regions  near  Cochabamba.  Farms  as  small  as  1/2 
hectare  in  these  areas  are  not  uncommon. 

As  can  be  inferred  from  this  and  previous  sections, 
the  small-farm  sector  is  concentrated  on  the  relatively 
limited  and  depleted  soils  of  the  a  1 t i p 1 ano  and  va 1 1 es  . 
Most  of  the  remaining  small  farms  are  situated  in  the 
y un gas  and  Santa  Cruz  region  of  the  o r i en te .  There  are 
some  small  ranches  in  the  o  r i en  te ,  especially  in  the 
Chaco  and  the  Brazilian  Shield,  but  for  the  most  part 
land  holdings  in  these  latter  areas  lend  themselves  to 
extensive  farming  operations. 

The  land  tenure  system  of  Bolivia  has  been  dras¬ 
tically  changed  by  the  Agrarian  Land  Reform.  Large 
1  and i ho  1 d i ngs  have  been  redistributed  in  small  parcels 
to  campesinos.  Most  of  the  lands  affected  by  the 
Agrarian  Reform  were  in  the  a  1 t i p 1 ano  and  va 1 1 es 
(Departments  of  Chuquisaca,  La  Paz,  Cochabamba,  Oruro 
and  Potosf).  Through  1972,  14,A90  properties  involving 

about  1A.7  million  hectares  were  affected  by  the  land 
reform.  Approximately  250,916  individual  and  collective 
titles  have  been  distributed  affecting  an  estimated 
1.5  million  people.  Size  limitations  have  been  placed 
on  land  holdings,  based  on  location  and  land  use 
potential,  which  have  resulted  in  a  large  number  of  small 
farms  concentrated  in  the  a  1 t i p 1 ano  and  higher  valleys 
which  were  formerly  characterized  by  large  scale  farming. 
While  the  land  reform  has  clearly  had  beneficial  effects 
with  respect  to  the  distribution  of  land  ownership,  the 
uncertainties  which  it  has  created  with  respect  to  land 
titles  has  adversely  affected  the  marketability  of  land. 
This  will  be  discussed  in  further  detail  in  the  follow- 
i ng  chapter  . 

Production  techniques  used  in  the  small  farms 
sector  have  changed  little  from  the  practices  used  for 
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two  centuries.  The  family  supplies  most  of  the  farm 
inputs,  marketing  only  that  part  of  production  that  is 
surplus  to  subsistence.  Labor  is  the  most  important  of 
all  productive  factors,  and  is  generally  supplied  by 
the  extended  family  and  sometimes  augmented  by  tradi¬ 
tional  community  labor  pools.  Primitive  plows  and  dig¬ 
ging  tools,  and  native  varieties  of  seeds  and  animals 
are  in  common  usage.  The  level  of  investment  in  fixed 
capital  assets  (animals,  machines,  irrigation  infra¬ 
structure,  buildings)  is  low  and  much  of  this  has  been 
created  with  heavy  family  labor  inputs.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  fixed  capital  investment  represents  less 
than  15  percent  of  the  total  annual  operating  expenses 
for  many  small  farm  operators  on  the  a  1 t i p 1 ano . 


Variations  from  such  traditional  production 
technologies  are  not  widespread  in  Bolivia.  While  a  more 
modern  agriculture  with  relatively  large-size  farms  is 
developing  in  the  lowlands  which  were  unaffected  by  the 
Agrarian  Reform,  it  is  confined  largely  to  the  Santa 
Cruz  and  Beni  regions  of  the  o  r i en  t e  and  affects  probably 
less  than  5  percent  of  the  rural  population.  The 
production  of  the  large-scale  commercial  farm  sector  is 
highly  market  oriented  and  is  largely  directed  toward 
the  export  markets.  Modern  techniques  of  production  are 
used  in  this  sector  including  mechanization,  high  levels 
of  fertilizer  use,  improved  seed  varieties,  and 
insecticides.  Product  sales  and  factor  input  purchases 
are  accomplished  through  more  highly  developed  markets 
and  some  processing  and  services  industries  exist  for 
the  products  of  this  sector  such  as  in  the  case  of  sugar 
cane,  cotton,  and  rice. 


E .  Co-operative  and  Producer  Organizations  in  Bolivian 
Agriculture. 

Several  kinds  of  private  and  semi-private  co¬ 
operative  institutions  exist  in  Bolivia's  rural  sector. 
These  include  co-operatives  of  many  kinds,  pre-co- 
operatives,  semi-official  agencies  for  marketing  specific 
products,  and  sindi catos  campes i nos  (campesino  unions), 
the  latter  with  a  high  level  of  political  orientation. 


1 .  Co-ope  rati ves 


Co-operative  organizations  in  the  agricultural 
sector  initially  grew  out  of  conditions  created  by  the 
Agrarian  Reform.  Farm  mangement  efficiencies  associated 
with  economies  of  farm  size  were  adversely  affected  in 
the  va 11 e  and  a  1 t i p 1  a n o  areas  as  a  result  of  the  re¬ 
distribution  of  large  land  areas  to  small  holders.  The 
owners  of  small  units  could  not ,  as  i  nd i v i dua 1 s ,  obtain 
the  benefits  of  large  volume  input  purchases  or  product 
marketing.  Co-operative  organization  became  a  vehicle 
whereby  small  farm  units  could  attempt  to  formulate  the 
economic  organization  which  yields  size-scale  economies. 

The  co-operative  movement  in  Bolivia  began 
shortly  after  the  revolution  of  1952.  The  government  of 
the  Movimiento  Nacionalista  Revo  1 uc i ona r i o  (MNR)  encourag¬ 
ed  the  organization  of  agricultural  co-operatives  among 
the  campesinos.  This  resulted  in  both  public  and  private 
involvement  in  Cqt operati ve  development  activities.  In 
1957  ,  S A  I  established  a  Department  of  Co-ope r a t i ves , 
and  various  missionary  and  religious  groups  sponsored  the 
formation  of  various  co-operative  organizations.  In 
19589  the  law  of  co-operatives  was  issued,  and  a  National 
Directorate  of  Co-operatives  was  established  within  the 
Ministry  of  Labor.  The  law  (still  in  effect)  requires 
a  socio-economic  feasibility  study,  a  prescribed  level 
of  member  participation  in  the  joint  capital  formation 
of  the  co-operative,  and  a  Supreme  Decree  issued  by  the 
President  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  to  organize  a  co¬ 
operative  with  legal  status.  The  legal  process  to 
organize  a  co-operative  is  complicated  and  slow,  and  has 
been  a  major  deterrent  to  development  of  a  strong  co¬ 
operative  movement  in  Bolivia. 

Furthermore,  many  of  the  co-operatives  organized 
through  GOB  agencies  have  failed.  There  are  two  probable 
reasons  for  this.  First,  the  MNR  viewed  co-operatives 
more  as  political  organizations  than  p rod uc t i on -ma r ke t S ng 
associations.  As  a  result,  co-operative  leaders  had 
little  or  no  training  or  inclination  to  manage  the 
organizations  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  osten¬ 
sibly  created.  Second,  some  managers  were  corrupt,  and 
misused  the  joint  capital  of  the  co-op.  The  lack  of 
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management  capability  and  the  dishonesty  of  some  managers 
seems  to  have  been  particularly  widespread  among  GOB 
sponsored  co-operatives.  As  a  result  of  the  above  factors, 
the  co-operative  movement  has  been  viewed  with  suspicion 
in  many  communities.  Less  than  A  percent  of  Bolivia's 
691,000  farm  families  currently  belong  to  the  687  co¬ 
ops  with  assets  of  $3>0  million  which  now  exist. 

Although  the  number  of  co-operatives  has  increased 
rapidly  since  1969,  when  there  were  380  co-op  organi¬ 
zations,  17*000  members  and  $1.0  million  in  assets,  it 
is  estimated  that  less  than  1/2  of  the  organizations 
currently  registered  actually  are  engaged  in  activities 
for  which  they  were  originally  developed. 

Production  co-ops  are  the  most  important  in  terms 
of  number*  and  exist  in  various  forms  ranging  from  those 
organized  for  the  purchase  and  sale  of  inputs  to 
members,  to  the  joint  ownership  of  tractors,  sheep  and 
grazing  land.  Some  groups  of  ex-tenants  of  expropriated 
haciendas  hold  grazing  land  for  common  use,  and  have 
organized  co-operatives  with  the  purpose  of  collective 
herd  ownership.  Other  communal  groups  which  pre-date 
even  the  Agrarian  Reform  also  exist.  One  such  co-m  ..in¬ 
operative  in  Chuquina  maintains  collective  flocks  and 
common  land.  The  Departmental  distribution  of  pro¬ 
duction  co-ops,  their  membership,  and  joint  capital  are 
presented  in  Table  2.9.  As  indicated  in  Table  2.10, 
marketing  co-ops  are  much  less  important  in  terms  of 
numbers  than  production  co-ops. 

2  o  Pre-Co-operatives 

Pre-co-operatives  are  another  form  of  farmer 
association  organized  for  agricultural  production  or 
marketing.  They  differ  from  co-operatives  only  in  the 
process  of  their  organization.  The  complicated  process 
for  establishing  a  legal  co-operative  had  become  very 
time  consuming  and  costly  by  the  mid-1960s.  At  the 
same  time,  BAB  (Agricultural  Bank)  had  determined  it 
was  no  longer  profitable  to  make  loans  to  campesinos, 
which  its  charter  required, on  an  individual  basis. 
Therefore,  BAB  sought  a  means  whereby  they  could  make 
profitable  loans  to  campesinos  through  co-operatives. 

The  bottleneck  was  the  long,  complicated  process  of 
organizing  co-operatives.  Accordingly,  BAB  sought  to 
streamline  this  process,  and  obtained  a  decree  in  1 9 6 6 
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TABLE 

2.9 

Agricultural 

Production  Co- 

operatives, 

March  1974 

Numbe  r 

of 

Number  of 

Amoun  t  of  Joint 

Department 

Co-ope  ra  t i ves 

membe  r s 

Capital  US$ 

La  Paz 

154 

5  ,929 

344 ,815 

Santa  Cruza 

192 

7.497 

1 ,358,268 

Cochabamba 

45 

2,247 

391  ,551 

Po tos r 

52 

2,961 

54,073 

0  r  u  ro 

49 

1  ,334 

28,454 

Cbuqu i s  aca 

23 

1  ,083 

281  ,968 

T  a  r  i  j  a 

33 

t  , 1 06  ■ 

1  16,492 

Ben  i 

1  4 

652 

95,801 

Pando 

3 

61 

7,542 

Total 

565 

22,870 

2,678,964 

Source:  Direccion  Nacional 

de  Coope ra t i vas ,  Departamentc 

de 

Con  tab i  1 

i  dad  y 

Fiscal i zac i on  . 

a0f  this  total  ,  150  1 

oe 1  on  g 

to  the  National  Rice  Growers' 

Federation 

(FENCA) . 

TABLE 

2.10 

Marketing  Co 

-operatives  for 

Agricultural  Products, 

Ma  rch 

1974 

Number  of 

Number  of 

Amount  of  Joint 

Department 

Co-operat i ves 

membe  r s 

Capital  -  US$ 

La  Paz 

42 

1  ,630 

95,287 

Santa  Cruz 

37 

1,102 

65,012 

Cochabamba 

17 

1  ,201 

8,269 

Pot os  r 

4 

155 

3,167 

0  r u  ro 

8 

413 

4,558 

Chuquisaca 

7 

220 

61  ,083 

Ta  r i j  a 

6 

1  08 

36,333 

Beni 

-- 

Pando _ _ 

1 

21 

525 

Total 

122 

4,850 

273,709 

Source : 


Direccion  Nacional  de  Cooperatives,  Departamen- 
to  de  Con  tab i 1 i dad  y  Fiscalizacion. 
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which  permitted  the  formation  of  pre-co-operatives  with 
a  legal  status  which  for  all  practical  purposes  was  the 
same  as  that  of  co-operatives.  Such  pre-co-operat i ves 
could  be  quickly  and  easily  organized  with  only  a 
ministerial  resolution  from  the  Minister  of  Agriculture. 

The  structure  has  been  utilized  by  BAB  in  order  to 
make  loans  to  collective  groups  who  assume  all  responsi¬ 
bility  for  approving  sub-loans  and  collecting  debts 
among  their  membership.  The  pre-co-operatives  are 
technically  classified  as  production  c<*-Q:pe  ra  t  i  v.ea  v  o 
although  most  of  these  have  never  functioned  as  supply 
agencies  but  rather  are  solely  utilized  to  obtain  loan 
funds.  About  52  such  pre-co-operatives  reportedly  exist 
among  rice  producers  in  Santa  Cruz,  with  a  collective 
membership  of  about  1500  who  utilize  this  organizational 
format  to  borrow  money  from  BAB.  The  repayment  record  of 
pre-co-operat i ves  and  co-operatives  generally  has  been 
poor,  and  since  1970,  the  BAB  has  been  increasingly 
reluctant  to  make  credit  available  to  campesinos  in  any 
form.  Between  the  period  l  96 7  ~ 1 9  7^  ,  269  pre-co-operatives 
were  organized;  most  of  these  have  failed  financially. 

This  is  largely  due  to  the  absence  of  a  clear  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  role  of  co-operatives  on  the  part  of  the 
campesino  membership,  the  lack  of  trained  managers,  to 
some  extent  dishonest  managers,  and  the  fact  that  since 
many  co-operatives  were  organized  only  to  receive  BAB 
credit,  some  members  were  not  prepared  to  take  an  active 
part  in  the  management  of  their  co-operative. 

The  high  rate  of  failure  of  both  co-operatives  and 
pre-co-operatives  has  complicated  the  educational  and 
promotional  work  with  existing  co-ops  and  jeopardized 
future  success.  Widespread  development  of  a  co-operative 
structure  in  agricultural  production  and  marketing  depends 
on  the  favorable  attitude  of  rural  people.  Unfortunately, 
the  name  co-operative  is  associated  with  the  image,  among 
a  majority  of  rural  people,  of  a  setting  that  allows 
unscrupulous  opportunists  to  take  advantage  of  humble 
peasants.  Whether  dishonesty  is  a  more  important  variable 
explaining  failure  than  lack  of  effective  management  is 
not  important.  The  critical  constraint  to  more  co¬ 
operative  organization  is  the  unfavorable  attitude  of 
many  rural  people  toward  the  system. 
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3 •  Growers  Associations 

Growers  associations  traditionally  have  been 
composed  of  farmers  with  relatively  large  holdings  pro¬ 
ducing  a  principal  product  for  the  commercial  market. 

Before  the  revolution  of  1952  the  principal 
growers  associations  included  the  Rural  Federation  of 
Potosi (  the  Millers  Association  of  Potosf,  and  the 
Farmers  Associations  of  La  Paz,  Oruro  and  Tarija.  At 
that  time  these  organizations  were  fairly  effective  in 
maintaining  a  strong  bargaining  position  for  their 
members  but  their  influence  was  greatly  reduced  by  the 
Agrarian  Reform  of  1953.  Similar  associations,  however, 
have  developed  more  recently,  especially  in  the  o  r i e  n  t  e 
regions,  principally  among  the  producers  of  export 
commodities  such  as  cotton,  sugar  cane,  and  beef.  The 
most  important  of  these  include  the  Cotton  Growers 
Association  (ADEPA),  the  Santa  Cruz  Federation  of  Cane 
Growers  (FECASAS),  the  Beni  Cattlemen's  Association 
(FEGABE)  and  in  the  central  v a  1 1 e  area,  the  Cochabamba 
Association  of  Milk  Producers  (A PL),  and  the  National 
Association  of  Poultry  Raisers  (ANA). 

The  main  purpose  of  these  associations  has  been 
to  obtain  policy  concessions  in  accord  with  interests  of 
their  members,  especially  concerning  credit  allocation 
and  the  levels  of  administrative  prices  by  the  GOB. 
However,  in  some  cases  such  associations  have  tended  to 
act  as  co-operatives  both  in  the  marketing  of  products 
and  the  importation  of  factors  of  production.  For 
example,  ADEPA  has  entered  into  contracts  for  selling  the 
cotton  produced  by  its  members,  and  has  also  imported 
improved  varieties  of  seed  and  other  factors  of  produc¬ 
tion.  Furthermore,  one  organization,  FEGABe,  has  promoted 
the  development  of  a  corporation,  Association  of  Meat 
Producers  (BECASA)  ,  for  the  vertical  integration  of  beef 
production  by  the  ranchers  in  the  Beni  who  produce  beef 
cattle.  This  corporation  is  supported  by  capital  subs¬ 
cription  from  its  members.  FECASAS  also  is  sponsoring 
the  development  of  a  sugar  mill  with  capital  subscribed 
f  rom  its  membe  rs . 

The  growers  associations  generally  are  financed  by 
a  small  assessment  related  to  production  level.  For 
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example,  members  of  FECASAS  pay  1.50  pesos  for  each 
ton  of  cane  delivered  to  the  mill  to  support  CNECA 
(National  Sugar  Cane  Commission)  which  is  the  poli¬ 
tical  action  front  for  FECASAS.  CNECA  also  receives 
support  from  the  sugar  mills  and  in  fact  represents 
both  cane  producers  and  the  sugar  processing  industry. 
Members  of  other  organizations  such  as  API,  FEGABE, 

ANA,  etc.  also  pay  small  fees  related  to  their  individ¬ 
ual  production  to  obtain  support  industry  and  producer 
or i en  ted  se  rv i ces . 

The  total  number  of  members  of  these  associations 
is  relatively  small,  however  they  must  be  judged  as 
highly  effective  organizations  in  terms  of  their 
ability  to  influence  policy  and  obtain  economic 
benefits  for  their  membership. 


k .  Sindicatos  Campesinos  (Farmers  Unions) 


The  first  campesino  union  in  Bolivia  was 
organized  in  Cliza,  Cochabamba  Department,  in  1936, 
but  the  real  impetus  to  their  organization  came  after 
the  revolution  of  1952.  The  conflicts  between  land- 
owners  and  peasants  in  the  19^0's  and  early  1950's  were 
often  violent,  and  in  some  instance  led  to  peasants 
killing  or  ousting  landowners  even  before  the  revolution. 
After  the  revolution,  the  MNR  supported  and  encouraged 
the  development  of  a  campesino  union  movement  with  the 
view  toward  controlling  the  extreme  leftist  influence 
that  had  pervaded  the  leadership  of  the  campesino  move¬ 
ment  before  the  revolutibn.  These  sindicatos  as  they 
are  called  also  represented  a  type  of  para-military  force 
which  replaced  the  disbanded  army,  and  further  provided 
an  enforcement  capability  to  the  MNR.  Then,  in  July  of 
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1963,  the  GOB  created  the  National  Confederation  of 
Campesino  Workers'  (CNTCB)  which  essentially  organized 
all  sindi  catos  campesinos  into  the  Federation  of  Labor 
Unions,  COB  ^Central  Obrera  Boliviana)  and  gave  the 
s i nd i ca tos  a  labor  overtone.  $ i n d i c a t o  leaders  today  are 
paid  and  hold  their  position  by  virtue  of  government 
appointment.  Largely  due  to  this  reason  all  the  different 
governments  since  1952  have  enjoyed  the  support  of  the 
sindicatos  campesinos.  To  this  point,  rural  sindi catos 
have  been  much  more  politically  oriented  than  interested 
in  agricultural  production.  Moreover,  their  focus  has 
been  much  more  on  creating  a  union  organization  to  protect 
the  rights  of  their  members,  rather  than  agricultural 
development.  On  balance  it  can  probably  be  concluded 
that  their  impact  on  agricultural  production  to  this 
point  has  been  neutral. 

F .  The  Composition  of  Agricultural  Production 

In  the  aggregate  agricultural  production  in  Bolivia 
has  not  increased  significantly  during  the  past  ten  years. 
This  is  particularly  true  for  the  basic  food  items  in 
the  Bolivian  diet.  However,  crops  that  are  competitive 
in  world  markets  have  responded  to  price  incentives,  and 
in  some  cases  have  shown  very  dramatic  increases  in  total 
output.  In  geographic  terms,  this  response  has  been 
generated  in  the  Santa  Cruz  region. 

1  .  Principal  C  rops 

During  the  period  1 9 6 3 ” 6 5  and  1970-72  ,  only  limited 
changes  have  occurred  in  the  structure  of  production  of 
major  agricultural  crops  in  Bolivia  (See  Table  2.11). 

The  most  important  crops,  measured  in  terms  of  farm  gate 
value,  are  potatoes,  vegetables  (sweet  corn,  onions, 
tomatoes,  green  peas),  corn  (grain)  and  sugar  cane.  The 
rank  importance  of  these  four  crops  has  remained  unchanged 
during  the  period  indicated.  In  fact,  of  the  16  major 
crops,  there  has  been  no  change  in  the  ranking  of  8  of 
the  crops  and  5  other  crops  changed  only  slightly.  The 
most  significant  change  was  in  the  production  of  cotton 
which  moved  from  a  rank  of  15th  to  7th.  (Preliminary 
1973  figures  indicate  it  is  probably  currently  in  second 
position).  Wheat  fell  from  5th  to  8th  in  the  crop  rank¬ 
ings  apparently  due  to  substitution  of  other  crops  which 
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offered  better  returns.  Oranges  and  other  citrus  dropped 
from  10th  to  13th  position  in  the  rankings. 

The  relative  stability  in  the  structure  of  crop 
production  is  largely  due  to  the  lack  of  dynamics  in 
the  small  farm  sector.  Most ‘of  the  crops  listed  in 
iable  2.11  are  produced  mainly  in  the  small  farm  sector. 
The  limited  production  increases  thus  reflect  the 
stagnant  nature  of  the  small  farm  sector  and  its  tradi¬ 
tional  technologies.  Furthermore,  a  substantial  portion 
of  the  production  from  the  small  farm  sector  is  utilized 
for  domestic  consumption  and  to  the  extent  that  consump¬ 
tion  patterns  have  remained  fairly  stable  so  also  has 
the  composition  of  production.  Table  2.12  indicates 
the  relative  shares  of  total  production  which  is  marketed 
for  the  major  crops  produced  in  Bolivia  in  1973. 

2 .  C  rop  P  roduct i on 

The  average  annual  rates  of  growth  in  crop 
production  indicate  a  rather  poor  performance  for  most 
crops.  Table  2.13  develops  information  on  production 
trends  based  on  a  least  squares  analysis  of  data  for 
1963  to  1972c  Seven  crops  (quinoa,  corn,  other  tubers, 
oats,  wheat,  vegetables,  and  citrus  fruits)  increased  at 
annual  average  rates  substantially  less  than  average 
population  growth  of  2.6  percent.  Barley  grew  at  about 
the  same  rate  as  population.  Potatoes  and  dried  beans 
grew  at  rates  approximately  equal  to  the  demand  result¬ 
ing  from  increased  population  and  income.  Of  the  13 
crops  which  are  produced  exclusively  for  domestic  con¬ 
sumption,  only  yuca,  rice,  and  bananas  experienced 
satisfactory  rates  of  growth;  and  these  crops  account 
for  less  than  17  percent  of  the  value  of  production  in 
1970-72.  Cotton,  coffee,  and  sugar  also  showed 
significant  growth  rates,  but  most  of  this  production 
was  for  the  export  market. 

The  rapid  rates  of  growth  in  the  production  of 
coffee,  cotton,  sugar  cane,  and  rice  are  related  in  large 
part  to  the  rapid  increase  in  world  demand  for  these 
products  and  favorable  production  conditions  in  Bolivia's 
low  lands.  Exports  of  coffee  and  cotton  have  become 
very  profitable  as  has  domestic  production  of  previous¬ 
ly  imported  rice  and  sugar.  Furthermore,  the  GOB  has 


TABLE  2.12 


Estimated  Disposition  of  Principal  Crops  Produced 
in  Bolivia,  1973 


Cons  umed 
on  Farm 

Sold  for 
domes  t i c 
non- f a  rm 
Cons  ump  t i on 

Exported 

Potatoes 

ko% 

60% 

Vege  tab  1 es 

10% 

90% 

Corn  (grai n) 

55% 

45% 

Sugar  cane 

100% 

Wheat 

30% 

70% 

Yuca 

60% 

40% 

Ri  ce 

30% 

70% 

Ba  r  1  ey 

35% 

65% 

Other  tubers 

ko% 

60% 

Citrus  Fruits 

25% 

75% 

-  - 

Bananas  and  plantains 

20% 

80% 

-  - 

Cof  fee 

5% 

18% 

77% 

Qu i noa 

55% 

45% 

Cotton  Fiber 

15% 

85% 

Dried  Beans 

35% 

65% 

— 

Oats 

h0% 

60% 

-  _ 

Barley  Hay 

95% 

5% 

Source:  Preliminary  estimates  by  Economic  Office, 

Grupo  Asesor  de  Utah. 
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TABLE  2.13 

Trends  and  Average  Growth  Rates  In  Production  of  Principal 
Crops  In  Bolivia,  1 9 6 3  -  1972 


Level  of 
P  roduc  1 1  on 
on  trend 


Line  in  1 963a 
( I ntercept) 


Average 
Increase  in 
Product! on 
Per  Year 
(S 1  ope ) 


Average 
Annua  1 

Level  of  Rate  of 

Production  Growth 

on  Trend  Along 

Line  1972  Rankb  Trend  Line 


Metric  Tons 


Pe  rcent 


Qu I noa 

10,000 

-51 

9,542 

1 

-.52 

Corn  (graln)c 

274,707 

810 

281  ,99** 

2 

.29 

Other  tubers® 

33,860 

335 

36,871 

3 

.95 

Oats 

4,127 

57 

*♦,639 

4 

1.31 

Wheat 

**7,667 

668 

53,858 

5 

1.37 

Vegetab  1  es* 

173,013 

3,341 

203,084 

6 

1 .80 

Citrus  Fruits^ 

7**, 112 

1,525 

87,837 

7 

1 .91 

Barley 

50,573 

1  ,**65 

63,757 

8 

2.61 

Potatoes 

500,307 

18,699 

668,596 

9 

3.27 

Dried  beans 

8,933 

352 

12,102 

10 

3.43 

Sugar  cane 

Bananas  and 

862,380 

55,633 

1  ,363  ,075 

11 

5.22 

plantains 

182  ,007 

16,408 

329,678 

12 

6.82 

Ri ce  (unhu 1  led) 

39  ,**76 

4,004 

75,515 

13 

7.47 

Yuca 

116,81*7 

12,897 

232,919 

14 

7.97 

Coffee 

3,747 

930 

12,114 

15 

13.93 

Barley  Hay 

62,733 

1  5  ,9  40 

206 ,188 

16 

14,13 

Cotton  fiber 

-1,947 

1  ,245 

9,257 

17 

■Trend  line  calculated  by  regressing  production  against  time  In  a  linear 
form  Yj  ■  a  +  dxj  where  Y|  -  production  In  year  l,  Xj  -  the  year  I,  a  ■ 
intercept,  and  b  •  slope. 

bBased  on  growth  rates  calculated  along  trend  line,  and  ranked  In 
ascending  order. 

includes  hard  corn  for  livestock  consumption  and  soft  corn  for  human 
cons  urnpt I  on . 

^Includes  sweet  potatoes,  oca,  and  papalisa. 

“includes  sweet  corn,  onions,  tomatoes,  and  green  peas. 

^Includes  oranges,  tangerines,  lemons,  grapefruits  and  limes. 

^Because  of  small  figure  In  initial  year  rate-of-growth  estimate  is 
mean  I ng 1 es  s  . 

Source:  Same  as  Table  2.11 
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lent  considerable  support  to  increased  production  of 
these  crops  as  a  basis  for  earning  or  saving  foreign 
exchange»  The  GOB  has  supported  production  and  long¬ 
term  improvement  loans  through  the  Bolivian  Agricultural 
Bank  (BAB),  especially  for  cotton  and  sugar  cane  as 
well  as  providing  encouragement  to  related  industrial 
development  both  through  credit  and  directed  investment 
such  as  the  Guabira  sugar  mill  of  the  Bolivian  Develop¬ 
ment  Corporation.  Government  sponsored  marketing 
agencies  for  rice  (ENA)  ,  coffee  (COBOLCA)  and  sugar 
(CNECA)  have  also  played  an  influential  role.  Finally, 
as  noted  previously  active  growers  associations  exist 
for  cotton,  rice  and  sugar  which  form  powerful  interest 
groups  in  negotiating  harvest  contracts  and  prices  set 
by  the  GOB, as  well  as  contracts  in  world  markets.  These 
crops  have  also  benefited  from  rather  strong  response 
from  the  private  financial  sector  in  the  form  of  pro¬ 
duction  loans. 

The  poor  production  performance  of  the  tradi¬ 
tional  crops  is  due  to  the  fact  that  these  crops  are 
mainly  produced  in  the  a  1 t i p 1 ano  and  va 1 1 es  where  the 
land  base  is  extremely  limited.  Technologies  are 
traditional,  production  is  strongly  oriented  to  on-farm 
consumption,  and  the  limited  land  base  precludes  the 
expansion  of  traditional  production  units.  Furthermore, 
with  the  exception  of  support  for  a  wheat  program,  the 
GOB  has  invested  relatively  few  resources  in  the  a  1 t i p 1  a - 
no  and  va 1 1 es  to  increase  crop  production.  Credit 
programs  for  small  farmers  are  non-existent.  Technical 
and  vocational  education  is  extremely  limited,  and 
research  and  extension  programs  to  improve  technologies 
are  still  financed  at  low  levels.  The  small  farm  sector 
in  these  areas  also  has  received  almost  no  support  from 
the  private  banking  system. 

3 .  Sources  of  1 n c  rea s e d  P r o du c 1 1 o n 


Those  crops  that  experienced  the  most  rapid 
rates  of  growth  in  production  were  sugar  cane,  bananas 
and  plantains,  rice,  yuca,  coffee,  and  cotton  fiber. 

These  same  crops  also  had  the  most  rapid  rate  of  increase 
in  land  area  under  cultivation.  (See  Table  2.1A).  Land 
area  devoted  to  these  six  crops  increased  from  about 
90,000  hectares  in  1963-65  to  1559000  hectares  in  1970-72. 
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TABLE  2.14 

Land  Utilized  for  Agricultural  Crop  Production,  Bolivia, 
1963-65  to  1970-72 


Average 

hectares 

1963-65 

(Number) 

Rank 

Average 

hectares 
1970-72 
(Numbe  r) 

Rank 

D  i  f fe  ren  ce 
i  n 

hecta  res 
(Number) 

Percent 

Change 

Corn  (grain)3 

217,333 

1 

218,667 

1 

+  1  ,334 

+ 

0.61 

Potatoes 

112,713 

2 

101,283 

2 

-11  ,430 

- 

10.14 

Barley 

84,562 

4 

97,267 

3 

+12,705 

+ 

15.02 

Wheat 

93,010 

3 

71 ,833 

4 

-21  ,177 

- 

22.77 

Vegetables*5 

51 ,482 

5 

53,750 

5 

+  2,268 

+ 

4.41 

Barley  hay 

35,616 

6 

53,333 

6 

+17,717 

+ 

49.74 

R 1  cec 

30,908 

7 

47,940 

7 

+17,032 

+ 

55.11 

Sugar  Cane 

24,833 

8 

35,208 

8 

+10,375 

+ 

41  .78 

Cot  ton  fiber 

3,219 

17 

23,627 

9 

+20,408 

+633.99 

Dried  beans 

17,978 

10 

18,733 

10 

+  755 

+ 

4.20 

Yuca 

12,773 

12 

17,967 

1 1 

+  5,194 

+ 

40.66 

Other  tubersd 

14,200 

1 1 

16,700 

12 

+  3,500 

+ 

17.61 

Bananas  and 
plantains 

9,775 

13 

15,800 

13 

+  6,070 

+ 

62.38 

Qui noa 

19,467 

9 

14,733 

14 

-  4,734 

- 

24.32 

Coffee 

7,971 

1  4 

14,513 

15 

+  6,542 

+ 

82.07 

Oats 

7,019 

15 

7,233 

16 

+  214 

+ 

3.05 

C 1 trus  f ru i tse 

4,933 

16 

5,933 

17 

+  1,000 

+ 

20.27 

TOTAL 

747,792 

814,520 

+49,01 1 

+ 

6.88 

alncludes  hard 

corn  for 

livestock 

con  sump  t i on 

and  soft 

corn  for  human 

consumpt I  on . 


^Includes  sweet  corn,  onions,  tomatoes  and  green  peas. 
cUnh  u 1  led. 

includes  sweet  potatoes,  oca,  and  papalisa. 

includes  oranges,  tangerines,  lemons,  grapefruit  and  limes. 

Source:  Calculated  from  unpublished  data  of  MACAG,  Dlvisiones  de 

Come rc l a  1 i zac I  on  and  Estudios  Economicos  y  Es tad f s t i cos . 
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It  is  interesting  to  note  that  these  crops  are  all 
produced  in  the  low  land  areas  of  Bolivia  with  their 
extensive  land  areas.  Cotton  and  some  sugar  cane  are 
produced  on  1  a  rge-sca  1  e  .  commer.c  I  a  1  farms,  while  coffee, 
rice  and  much  of  the  cane  is  produced  in  newer  land 
areas  on  smaller  farms.  The  yuca  and  bananas  and 
plantains  are  mainly  produced  for  subsistence  consumption 
of  the  rapidly  increasing  small  farm  sector  in  the  new 
lands  areas. 

Increases  in  production  of  these  six  crops  is 
largely  due  to  more  extensive  use  of  the  same  technologies 
used  in  the  base  period  1 963-65  (i.e.,  replication  of 

production  units  on  the  extensive  land  base).  As 
indicated  in  Table  2.15  there  has  been  almost  no  change 
in  yields  per  hectare  for  rice,  sugar  cane,  cotton  and 
bananas  and  plantains.  Thus,  changes  in  land  productivity 
resulting  from  improved  seeds,  fertilizer,  etc.  have 
apparently  not  been  a  major  source  of  increased  production 
for  many  crops  being  produced  in  the  newly  developed  low¬ 
lands  of  the  o  r i en  te  . 

There  is  indirect  evidence,  however,  that  the 
productivity  of  labor  may  have  increased  substantially  in 
the  new  lands  areas,  due  to  the  use  of  labor  saving 
machinery.  Principal  evidence  is  the  rapid  rise  in  the 
wages  of  labor.  To  the  extent  one  man  can  work  more  land 
because  of  labor  saving  machinery,  increases  in  output 
are  partly  due  to  shifts  to  labor  saving  technology. 

The  increases  in  production  of  rice,  sugar  cane,  cotton, 
and  bananas  and  plantains  are  thus  largely  due  to 
replication  of  traditional  production  units,  and  the 
adoption  of  labor  saving  mechanical  innovations  on  the 
part  of  some  farmers.  Such  mechanical  technical  change  is 
to  be  expected  in  a  region  where  land  is  abundant,  and 
labor  is  a  limiting  factor  of  production. 

Increased  production  of  coffee  and  yuca  was  due 
not  only  to  extension  in  land  under  cultivation,  but  to 
increases  in  yields.  For  coffee,  the  increase  in  land 
under  cultivation  was  also  associated  with  adoption  of 
new  techniques  as  well  as  expansion  of  traditional 
production  practices  in  new  lands.  The  increase  in  average 
yields  can  be  explained  by  higher  production  levels  on 
the  new  lands  whose  natural  fertility  level  is  higher. 
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TABLE  2.15 


Yields  per  Hectare  of  the  Principal  Crops  in  Bolivia, 
1963-65  and  1970-72 


Crops 

Average 

Yield  per  Hectare 
1963-65  1970-72 

(kilos)  (kilos) 

Change  From 
1963-65  to 
1970-72 
(percent) 

Annual  Rate 
of  Change 
(percent) 

Rank* 

Wheat 

602 

836 

♦  38.9 

♦  *.8 

1 

Barley  Hay 

2,901 

*,000 

♦37.9 

♦  *.7 

2 

Potatoes 

*,97* 

6,766 

♦  36.0 

♦  *.5 

3 

Qu i noa 

5*1 

701 

+  29  .6 

♦  3.8 

* 

Coffee 

690 

8*1 

♦  21  .9 

+2.9 

5 

Dried  beans 

5*9 

66* 

♦  20  .9 

+  2.8 

6 

Yuca 

11,169 

12,936 

♦  15.8 

+  2.1 

7 

Vege  tab  1 esb 

3,206 

3,563 

+  1 1  .3 

+  1  .5 

8 

Oats 

627 

66* 

♦  5.9 

♦0 .8 

9 

Other  tubersc 

3,030 

3,06* 

-  1.1 

-0.1 

10 

Barley 

667 

676 

♦  1.3 

+0.2 

11 

Corn  (graln)d 

1  ,268 

1  ,281 

+  1  .0 

+0.2 

12 

Ri ce  (unhul led) 

1  ,52* 

1  ,500 

-  1  .6 

-0.2 

13 

Citrus  fruits® 

15,636 

1  * ,956 

-  *.3 

-0  .6 

1* 

Bananas  and 

plantains 

21,7*9 

*0,705 

-  *.8 

-0.7 

15 

Sugar  cane 

*0,221 

38,226 

-  5.0 

-0.7 

16 

Cotton  fiber 

519 

*29 

-17.3 

-2.7 

17 

*Ranked  in  descending  order  based  on  annual  rate  of  change. 

^Sweet  corn,  onions,  tomatoes  and  green  peas. 
cSweet  potatoes,  oca  and  papal  isa. 

includes  hard  corn  for  livestock  and  soft  corn  for  human  consumption. 
c0ranges  ,  tangerines,  lemons,  grapefruit  and  limes. 

Source:  Unpublished  data  of  MACAG,  Division  de  Comerc  i  a  1  i  zac  l<5n  . 
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In  the  a  1 t i p 1 ano  and  va I  1 es ,  Increases  in  pro¬ 
duction  have  come  from  two  principal  sources*  Increased 
production  of  potatoes,  wheat,  quinoa  are  a  result  of 
increased  in  yields,  since  land  areas  have  declined. 
Production  of  two  other  principal  a  1 t i p 1  an o  crops-- 
vegetables  and  dried  beans -- i nc reased  principally  from 
increased  yields,  but  also  increased  land  under  these 
crops  has  contributed  to  higher  production  levels.  It 
may  be  noted  the  decline  in  land  in  wheat,  quinoa  and 
potatoes  (37,3^1  hectares)  is  offset  by  increases  in 
land  devoted  to  other  a  1 t i p 1  a n o  crops(37,279  hectares). 
Since  arable  land  is  extremely  limited  in  the  a  1 1 i p 1  a n o 
and  valle  regions,  it  appears  that  increased  yields  for 
some  crops  used  largely  for  subsistence  was  accompanied 
by  land  use  shifts  to  other  crops  which  afforded  higher 
returns  to  the  marketable  surplus.  Interestingly 
enough,  the  crops  that  experienced  those  yield  increases 
were  those  to  which  GOB  directed  research  and  extension 
resources  to  encourage  chem  i  ca  1  -b  iol  og  i  ca  1  technical 
change.  Further,  it  can  be  inferred  that  a  sufficient 
number  of  farmers  adopted  such  changes  for  potatoes, 
wheat,  vegetables,  quinoa,  and  dried  beans  that  average 
yields  of  these  crops  increased  significantly.  Such 
cheroi  ca  1 -bio  log  i  ca  1  innovations  were  consistent  with 
economic  factors  since  they  saved  the  scarce  factor  of 
product i on-- 1  and . 

Although  it  is  apparent  that  some  technical 
change  has  occurred,  this  has  been  limited.  For  the 
sixteen  major  crops,  it  is  estimated  that  88  percent 
of  the  inc reased  production  between  1963*65  and  1970-72 
is  related  to  increased  area  and  shifts  to  higher  value 
crops.  Only  12  percent  can  be  attributed  to  use  of  more 
modern  inputs  during  the  8  year  period  to  1972.  Data 
to  support  the  above  conclusions  are  presented  in  Table 
2.16. 


4 .  Regional  Production 

The  nature  of  changes  in  regional  production, 
land  under  cultivation  and  yields  has  been  discussed 
above  in  exploring  the  sources  of  increased  production. 
Additional  detail  on  the  regional  distribution  of  key 
crop  production,  land  devoted  to  such  crops,  yields, 
and  value  of  production  are  presented  in  the  tables 
which  follow. 
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TABLE  2.16 

Comparison  of  Total  Production  with  Yield  Variation, 
Bolivia,  1963-65  and  1970-72 


C  rops 

- Total - 

P  roduct i on 
1970-72  with 
1970-72 

Yields 

Est.  total 

Product i on 
1970-72  with 
1963-65 
Yields 

Differ¬ 

ence 

Rank8 

Tons - 

Percent 

Wheat 

60,067 

43,24m 

72 

1 

Potatoes 

685,333 

503,783 

74 

2 

Qu I noa 

10,333 

7,971 

77 

3 

Coffee 

12,200 

10,014 

82 

4 

Dried  beans 

12,A33 

10,284 

83 

5 

Yuca 

232,433 

200,673 

86 

6 

Vegetables^ 

191  ,533 

172,323 

90 

7 

Oats 

4,800 

4,535 

94 

8 

Other  tubersc 

38,400 

42,115 

99 

9 

Barley  . 

65.767 

64,877 

99 

10 

Corn  (grain)*1 

280,167 

277,269 

99 

1  1 

R i  ce  (unhu 1  led) 

71  ,905 

73,061 

102 

12 

Citrus  f r u i tse 

88,733 

92,889 

105 

13 

Bananas  &  plantains  327,1  33 

343,634 

105 

14 

Sugar  cane 

1  ,345,867 

1  ,416,101 

105 

15 

Cotton  fiber 

10,133 

12,262 

121 

16 

Weighted  average^ 

— 

— 

88 

aRanke d  in  descending  order  based  on  annual  rate  of  change. 
bSweet  corn,  onions,  tomatoes,  and  green  peas. 
cSweet  potatoes,  oca,  and  papalisa. 

^Includes  hard  corn  for  livestock  and  soft  corn  for  human  consumption. 
e0 ranges ,  tangerines,  lemons,  grapefruit  and  limes. 

^Weighted  by  share  of  value  of  crop  production,  1970-72. 

Source:  Unpublished  data  of  MAC AG ,  Division  de  Comerc I  a  1 i zac  i  6n  . 
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The  value  of  crop  production  by  major  geographic 
region  is  presented  in  Table  2.17.  In  the  early  1980s 
the  a  1 t i p 1 ano  and  va 1  1 es  accounted  for  over  two-thirds 
of  the  value  of  all  crop  production.  This,  however,  had 
declined  to  only  a  little  more  than  one-half  by  1972, 
due  largely  to  rapid  increases  in  crop  production  in 
the  y u n gas  and  o r i e n t e .  Departmental  estimates  of 
production,  land  area,  and  yields  of  major  crops  for 
1972  are  presented  in  Tables  2.18,  2.19  and  2.20. 

5  .  C  rop  Price  Trends 

As  indicated  in  Table  2.21  national  price 
trends  of  agricultural  crops  at  the  farm  level  were  up¬ 
ward  at  relatively  moderate  rates  for  most  crops  during 
the  period  19^3” 1972  .  During  this  period  average 
annual  price  increases  have  been  the  highest  for  citrus 
fruits  (11,6%),  corn  (10.1%),  vegetables  (8.9%),  and 
bananas  and  plantains  (8.7%). 

Prices  have  increased  at  a  much  greater  rate 
since  1972  for  all  crops.  During  this  period,  the 
prices  of  corn,  bananas  and  plantains,  and  wheat 
increased  at  an  annual  average  rate  of  over  100%  per 
year.  In  absolute  terms  the  1974  prices  were  more  than 
4  times  greater  than  1972  prices  for  these  crops.  The 
crop  with  the  slowest  rate  of  price  increase  during  this 
period  was  oats,  at  17.7%. 

Principal  factors  in  the  rapid  increase  in  crop 
prices  since  1972  seem  to  be  general  world  supply 
conditions  as  well  as  generally  higher  prices  in  border¬ 
ing  countries  which  contributed  to  movement  of  some 
crops  through  export  channels  even  before  the  devaluation 
of  October  1972.  The  October  1972  devaluation  of  the 
Bolivian  peso  has  apparently  opened  the  agricultural 
sector  to  competitive  pricing  which  in  1973  led  to 
supply  scarcities  as  the  GOB  attempted  to  hold  internal 
prices  below  those  prevailing  in  the  world  market.  Host 
importantly,  the  opening  of  Bolivia  to  world  price  trends 
in  agriculture  appears  to  provide  a  strong  incentive  to 
production  which  was  lacking  under  the  previous  conditions. 

6 .  Livestock  and  Poultry  Production 


Formal  data  series  on  the  production  of  live- 
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TABLE  2.21 

Trends  In  Prices  for  Principal  Agricultural 
Crops  in  Bolivia,  1963-72  and  1972-74 
Annua)  Average  Rate  of  Increase 


C  rops 

1963 

1972 

1974a 

1963-72 

1972-74 

$  per 

-Metric  Tons 

— 

- Percent - 

Rice 

75.33 

83.39 

260.87 

1.14 

76.87 

Qu  i noa 

94.20 

117.75 

234.78 

2.51 

41.21 

Corn  (grai n) 

18.12 

*♦3.03 

181.16 

10.09 

105.18 

Other  tubersb 

57.47 

78.68 

1 13.41 

3.55 

20.06 

Oats 

97.83 

117.75 

163.04 

2.08 

17.67 

Vegetab 1 esc 

37.80 

81.42 

197.15 

8.90 

55.61 

Citrus  Fruits 

21  .  i*2 

57.63 

83.33 

1  1  .62 

20.25 

Barley 

59.78 

81  .52 

206.52 

3.51 

59.17 

Potatoes 

59.78 

81.52 

217.39 

3.51 

63.30 

Dried  Beans 

76.09 

99.64 

146.14 

3.04 

21.11 

Bananas  &  Plantains 

6.31 

13.39 

54.17 

8.72 

101.14 

Yuca 

25.36 

36.23 

81  .52 

4.04 

50.00 

Sugar  Cane 

62.00 

94.00 

213.00 

4.73 

50.53 

Wheat 

63.41 

88.77 

362.32 

3.81 

102.03 

a  -  Preliminary  estimates,  U SU/RDD/USA I D- Bo  1 i v i a 

b  -  Includes:  sweet  potatoes,  oca  and  papalisa 

c  -  Includes:  sweet  corn,  onions,  tomatoes  and  green  peas 

Source:  MAC AG ,  Division  de  Come rc i a  1 i zac i on . 
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stock  and  poultry  in  Bolivia  do  not  exist.  The  only  data 
on  livestock  production  is  for  carcass  beef  killed  at 
commercial  or  municipal  slaughter  houses  in  the  Beni  and 
urban  centers.  Much  of  the  beef  consumed  in  Bolivia,  even 
in  urban  centers,  however,  is  home  slaughtered  and 
marketed  in  very  small  lots  and  those  estimates  obviously 
understate  the  actual  levels  of  beef  production.  No 
complete  census  of  livestock  numbers  has  ever  been  made, 
although  the  1950  census  did  obtain  some  information  on 
animal  numbers.  Official  estimates  by  MACAG  provide  the 
only  current  available  information  about  livestock 
numbers.  Estimates  of  livestock  numbers  for  1981  and 
1972  are  given  in  Table  2.22. 

According  to  those  estimates,  cattle  numbers 
have  remained  fairly  constant,  near  2.3  million  head, 
over  the  1981-1972  period.  The  stability  of  cattle 
numbers  is  consistent  with  other  observations  since  the 
carrying  capacity  of  the  poorly  managed  and  often  over- 
grazed  pastures  and  ranges  restricts  livestock  population. 
The  average  calving  rate  is  estimated  to  be  about  50  per¬ 
cent  (compared  to  85  percent  in  the  United  States)  with 
at  least  a  10  percent  death  loss  among  Bolivian  calves. 
Most  beef  cattle  are  raised  on  unimproved  natural 
pastures  of  the  o r i en te  on  relatively  large  ranches  with 
primitive  management  techniques  and  native  cattle  breeds. 
Additionally,  some  beef  cattle  are  raised  in  the 
a  1 t i p 1 ano  and  va  1  1  es  on  the  heavily  overgrazed  natural 
ranges.  These  animals  are  generally  used  as  draft 
animals  for  2-3  years  then  sold  for  slaughter.  Most 
dairy  cattle  are  raised  in  the  va 1 1 es  on  both  natural 
and  artificial  pastures,  and  are  fed  cut  and  dried  forage 
crops. 


Cattle  numbers  are  estimated  by  MACAG  to  have 
increased  slightly  between  1972  and  1973.  The  same 
source  indicates  production  of  live  animals  for  home 
consumption  or  sale  amounted  to  about  385,000  head  in 
1973,  an  increase  of  8.8  percent  over  1972. 

The  estimated  increase  in  sheep  numbers  from 
8.0  million  in  1 9 8 1  to  7.3  million  head  in  1972  is 
difficult  to  interpret.  Sheep  production  is  concentrat¬ 
ed  in  the  a  1 t  i  p 1 ano  and  va 1 1 es ,  with  production  techniques 
of  the  small  farmers  virtually  unchanged  from  colonial 
times.  Supplemental  feeding  of  sheep  is  practically 
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TABLE  2.22 

Livestock  Numbers  in  Bolivia,  1961  and  1972 
(thousand  head) 


Lives  tock  Class 

1961 

1972 

Cattle 

,2,300 

2,316 

Sheep 

6,010 

7,326 

Auchen i dae 

2,200 

2,256 

L 1 amas 

1  ,800 

1  ,918 

Alpacas 

400 

338 

S  w  i  n  e 

600 

1  ,052 

Pou 1 t  rya 

4,600 

6,069 

a  The  1961  estimates  include  chickens,  ducks  and  all 
classes  of  poultry.  The  1972  estimates  include  only 
chickens  for  meat  and  eggs 

Source:  Calculated  from  unpublished  data,  MACAG, 

Division  de  Come rc i a  1 i zac i on ,  and  Estudios 
Economicos  y  Es tad f s t i cos ,  and  Oficina 
de  Planeamiento  Mectorial;  and  from  Raul 
Salas,  Boletfn  #2,  MACAG,  Division  de 
Come r c i a  1 i zac i on  y  Estadfsticas,  1961. 


nonexistent  and  the  sheep  population  depends  on  avail¬ 
able  native  vegetation.  The  ranges  of  the  a  1 t i p 1 ano 
and  v a  1  1 e  regions  are  grazed  to  near  their  current 
physical  capacity,  although  research  efforts  have 
demonstrated  the  value  of  introducing  improved  forages, 
properly  managing  the  range,  and  upgrading  herds.  Most 
sheep  herds  are  poorly  managed  with  respect  to  feeding, 
animal  health,  and  even  shearing  practices.  Relatively 
high  death  rates  and  low  birth  rates  further  confirm 
the  extremely  limited  feed  base  and  backward  cultural 
practices.  The  increase  in  sheep  numbers  over  the 
1961-72  period  is  difficult  to  understand  in  view  of 
the  near  maximum  use  of  range  capacity  which  has  been 
observed  during  this  period. 

However,  the  estimated  increase  in  sheep  numbers 
might  well  be  the  result  of  a  revision  in  official 
estimates  made  by  MACAG  reflecting  improved  data  and 
estimating  techniques.  The  7*3  million  head  estimate  for 
1972,  probably  therefore  represents  the  best  approxi¬ 
mation  of  sheep  numbers. 

However,  the  1950  agricultural  census  recorded 
7.2  million  head  of  sheep.  Thus  if  there  had  been  a 
reduction  in  sheep  numbers  due  to  the  violence  associated 
with  the  Agrarian  Reform  and  the  Revolution  of  1952,  the 
suggested  increase  in  numbers  between  1961  and  1972  could 
be  real,  as  herd  sizes  increased  back  to  the  limit  of 
range  capac i ty . 

According  to  the  data,  numbers  of  auchenidae 
have  been  relatively  stable  between  1951  and  1972.  Since 
llama  and  alpaca  are  raised  in  the  same  general  areas, 
and  perhaps  under  even  more  rigorous  conditions  than 
sheep,  this  stability  in  numbers  is  to  be  expected. 

Llamas  are  much  more  abundant  than  alpacas,  reflecting 
their  more  important  historic  role  in  the  subsistence 
agriculture  of  the  a  1 t i p 1 ano  Indian. 

The  data  suggest  that  the  population  of  swine 
has  increased  significantly  in  the  last  decade.  This  is 
consistent  with  changes  in  the  cultural  practices  under 
which  these  animals  are  raised.  Commercial  production 
has  increased  substantially  as  more  and  more  by-products 
from  processing  and  milling  other  agricultural  products 


9) 


have  become  available  as  feed.  In  some  relatively  large 
commercial  scale  operations  of  up  to  1,000  head  animals 
are  usually  fed  a  ration,  either  purchased  commercially 
or  prepared  by  the  feeder.  A  significant  number  of 
smaller  family-type  operations  of  15"20  head  rely  on 
natural  forage  or  alfalfa  pasture  with  little  or  no  sup¬ 
plemental  feed.  Finally,  many  small  farm  families  in 
Bolivia  maintain  a  brood  sow  or  two,  and  increases  in 
the  number  of  rural  families  is  likely  also  responsible 
for  increased  pig  numbers.  It  is  not  known  what  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  pig  population  is  in  commercial  units, 
but  informal  estimates  indicate  it  probably  does  not 
exceed  25-30  percent. 

Poultry  numbers  also  are  estimated  to  have 
increased  during  1961-1972.  The  rise  in  poultry  numbers 
is  likewise  consistent  with  the  growth  in  commercial  feed 
availability  over  the  last  several  years.  The  increased 
availability  of  by-products  of  wheat  and  oilseeds  is 
seen  as  a  principal  factor  in  expanded  poultry  production. 
Also,  most  campesinos  maintain  small  farm  flocks,  and 
the  increasing  rural  population  has  likely  induced 
increased  poultry  numbers. 

As  suggested  above,  small  farm  families  tra¬ 
ditionally  maintain  cattle,  sheep,  auchenidae,  pigs  and 
poultry  for  subsistence  consumption  and  to  augment  family 
incomes.  A  variety  of  smaller  livestock  are  also  raised 
for  these  purposes.  Cuis  (guinea  pigs)  and  rabbits  are 
common  in  the  a  1 t i p 1 ano  and  va 1  1 e  regions.  Goats  are 
abundant  in  the  southern  va  1  1 es  ,  and  many  families  keep 
turkeys,  ducks,  and  geese.  While  no  estimates  are  avail¬ 
able  on  the  numbers  of  these  species,  they  have  a 
significant  importance  in  the  Bolivian  subsistence 
economy . 


Information  on  the  distribution  of  livestock 
according  to  Department  is  presented  in  Table  2.23. 

Geographically,  cattle  tend  to  be  concentrated 
in  the  oriente,  principally  on  the  natural  pastures  of 
the  subtropical  Beni  and  Santa  Cruz  Departments.  Cattle 
production  is  also  relatively  important  on  the  more  arid 
ranges  of  the  Department  of  Chuquisaca.  The  relatively 
small  number  of  cattle  in  Cochabamba  are  primarily  used 


Distribution  of  Livestock,  by  Department,  Bolivia,  1972 

(thousand  head) 
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for  dairy  purposes. 

Sheep  and  auchenidae  are  located  primarily  in  the 
a  1 1 i p 1 ano  .  An  estimated  6  7  percent  of  total  sheep 
numbers  are  in  the  a  I  t  i  p  1  a  n  o  in  the  Departments  of  La  Paz 
and  Oruro,  and  the  mixed  altiplano-val le  Department  of 
PotosTo  Most  of  the  rest  are  in  Cochabamba,  Chuquisaca 
and  Tarija  Departments.  Auchenidae  are  especially 
concentrated  in  the  higher  and  colder  areas  of  the 
Departments  of  La  Paz,  Oruro,  and  Potosf. 

Swine  are  fairly  well  distributed  throughout 
Bolivia.  Commercial  pork  production,  however,  is  grow¬ 
ing  most  rapidly  in  the  Chuquisaca  area,  and  as  a 
result,  this  region  will  likely  become  the  most  important 
swine  production  region  in  the  next  few  years. 

Poultry  also  tend  to  be  widely  distributed,  but 
less  so  than  swine.  The  Departments  of  Cochabamba  and 
La  Paz  have  ^6  percent  of  Bolivia's  total  poultry 
population.  The  most  rapid  increases  in  poultry  numbers 
have  been  in  Cochabamba  and  Santa  Cruz  Departments  due 
mainly  to  the  availability  of  feed  for  commercial  pro¬ 
duction. 

The  prospects  for  expansion  of  beef  cattle  pro¬ 
duction  seems  to  be  favorable,  especially  in  the  o r i e n t e . 
However,  such  expansion  will  require  improved  transpor¬ 
tation  and  better  management  of  cattle  herds  and  both 
native  range  and  pastures.  Finally,  any  expansion  of 
beef  production  will  take  place  mainly  in  the  large  farm 
sector,  since  small  farmers  have  neither  the  capital  to 
purchase  stock  nor  the  land  to  raise  adequate  feed 
supplies.  A  "barnyard"  industry  for  beef  and  dairy 
cattle  might  substantially  improve  the  diets  and  income 
of  a  substantial  number  of  small  farmers;  however, 
increased  production  from  this  source  probably  would  not 
result  in  a  significant  increase  in  marketings. 

The  potential  for  rapid  expansion  of  production  of 
other  livestock  for  either  meat  or  wool  and  hair  is 
limited.  The  critical  factor  is  a  feed  base.  In  the 
altiplano  and  val  1  e  s  ,  sheep,  llama,  alpaca  and  other 
barnyard  1 i ves  tock  are  at  the  margin  of  biological 
subsistence  according  to  many  observers.  Without 
increased  feed  production  which  will  require  prior 


improved  management  of  the  natural  ranges,  the  short  run 
prospects  for  increased  production  are  poor. 

7.  Production  of  Meat,  Dairy  and  Poultry  Products 

With  the  exception  of  some  dairy  products,  no 
data  series  have  been  maintained  for  most  livestock  and 
poultry  products  including  meat,  poultry,  meat  specialty 
products,  eggs  and  cheese.  Only  limited  and  partial 
data  for  some  of  these  products  exist. 

Whole  milk  production  in  Bolivia  can  be  classi¬ 
fied  as  that  sold  to  PIL  (Industrialized  Milk  Plant), 
and  the  balance  which  is  not  sold  to  PIL.  Milk  sold  to 
PIL  is  processed  into  pasteurized  milk,  powdered  whole 
milk,  powdered  skim  milk,  pasteurized  butter  and  cream, 
and  more  recently,  reconstituted  whole  milk.  Whole  milk 
not  sold  to  PIL  is  either  consumed  raw  or  processed  into 
butter  or  cheese  in  cottage  industries. 

Production  data  on  total  milk,  milk  sold  to  PIL, 
the  major  products  of  PIL,  and  estimates  of  total  butter 
production  are  presented  in  Table  2.2^4.  The  general 
trend  indicates  fairly  large  increases  in  the  production 
of  dairy  products  in  Bolivia.  Total  milk  production  in¬ 
creased  at  an  annual  rate  of  5.6  percent  per  year  between 
1967  and  1972.  Milk  delivered  to  PIL  increased  at  9.3 
percent  annually,  and  the  share  of  milk  processed  by  PIL 
increased  from  around  one-fourth  of  the  total  produced 
in  1967  to  about  one-third  in  1973. 

Of  all  dairy  products,  dried  whole  milk  produc¬ 
tion  increased  most  rapidly  at  an  annual  average  rate  of 
over  43  percent  between  1967  and  1972.  Total  butter 
production  also  increased  rapidly,  growing  at  an  annual 
rate  of  about  k 1  percent  and  almost  quadrupling  in  four 
years  from  1967-1971.  Butter  production  from  PIL  grew 
at  an  annual  rate  of  more  than  33  percent.  Other  PIL 
products  grew  at  slower  rates  probably  reflecting  market 
demand  preferences. 

Bolivia  is  self-sufficient  in  production  of 
butter  and  dried  skim  milk.  Based  on  the  1972  levels  of 
production,  this  represents  a  $2.63  million  of  savings 
of  foreign  exchange  annually.  However,  1972  production 
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of  dried  whole  milk  satisfied  less  than  1  percent  of 
national  use  in  1972  despite  rapid  increases  in  domestic 
production  during  the  period  1967"1972;  furthermore, 
all  condensed  and  evaporated  milk  is  imported.  As 
indicated  in  Table  2.25,  annual  imports  of  milk  products 
have  exceeded  $3»0  million  in  recentyears  comprising 
approximately  10  percent  of  all  food  imports.  Thus  it 
is  obvious  that  increases  in  milk  production  are 
important  to  Bolivia  in  terms  of  foreign  exchange  savings. 

A  serious  constraint  to  further  expansion  of 
milk  production  is  lack  of  feed.  The  Cochabamba  va  1  1 e , 
where  much  milk  production  is  concentrated,  is  a  deficit 
feed  area,  with  some  alfalfa  being  imported  from  the 
a  1 t  i  p  1  ano .  Prospects  for  rapidly  increasing  feed  pro¬ 
duction  in  traditional  areas  are  dim.  The  extremely 
limited  land  base  is  under  increasing  population 
pressure,  and  is  in  demand  to  produce  cereal  and 
vegetable  crops  to  support  the  subsistence  consumption. 
Diversion  of  significant  amounts  of  land  to  forage 
production  in  the  a  1 t i p  1  a n o  and  va  1  1  es  is  not  likely. 
Increases  in  milk  production  will  depend  on  increased 
yields  in  production  of  feedstuffs  in  these  traditional 
areas,  putting  idle  lands  into  production,  and 
incorporation  of  more  lands  in  the  oriente. 

G.  The  Factors  of  Productidn 


i .  T  rad i t i ona 1  Inputs 

Unfortunately,  there  are  no  data  on  the. volume  of 
traditional  factors  of  production  used  in  Bolivian 
agriculture.  However,  since  the  small  farm  sector 
constitutes  the  major  part  of  agriculture  and  generally 
relies  on  a  traditional  technology,  a  qualitative 
discussion  of  the  pattern  of  resource  use  in  that  sector 
can  give  some  provisional  indication  of  the  levels  of 
traditional  production  inputs  employed. 

Almost  without  exception,  small  farmers  produce 
a  variety  of  crops  and  livestock.  Use  of  capital  through¬ 
out  the  small  farm  sector  is  generally  restricted  to 
simple  tools  such  as  hoes,  shovels,  and  wooden  plows, 
essential  structures  constructed  of  native  materials  for 
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storage  or  for  enclosing  animals,  and  for  human  dwellings 
Livestock  are  used  widely  for  motive  power,  consumption 
and  as  a  means  of  storing  wealth.  Seeds  are  saved  from 
the  previous  harvest,  and  manure  from  livestock  is  used 
as  fertilizer  when  not  required  as  a  source  of  fuel. 
Livestock  and  plant  species  are  generally  native  types 
with  relatively  low  yields.  The  land  is  poorly  prepared, 
often  with  only  one  plowing,  *4  to  6  inches  deep.  Seeds 
are  sown  by  hand  and  raked  under  the  surface.  There  is 
almost  no  management  for  weed  or  pest  control,  and 
harvesting  is  almost  completely  by  hand.  Labor,  mainly 
supplied  by  the  family,  is  the  principal  input  into 
direct  production  processes  such  as  planting  and  harvest¬ 
ing.  In  addition,  much  of  the  capital  used  is  produced 
by  family  labor.  For  example,  the  wooden  plows,  houses 
and  corrals  are  generally  produced  by  hand  using  native 
materials.  The  only  purchased  capital  items  are  hand 
tools,  plow  tips,  knives,  sickles,  etc.  More  recently, 
bicycles  have  become  an  important  capital  investment 
providing  transportation  to  local  markets. 

Capital  investment  tends  to  be  higher  on  small 
farms  in  the  a  1 t  ?  p 1  a  n  o  and  va  1  1 e  zones  than  in  the 
or iente.  Houses  are  constructed  of  stone  or  adobe, 
often  with  tin  roofing  and  windows.  Corrals  and  storage 
buildings  are  also  well  constructed  and  durable.  In 
addition,  many  farms,  especially  in  the  northern  a  1  t  i  - 
piano,  have  irrigation  structures,  and  farmers  help 
construct  and  maintain  community  irrigation  systems. 
Communal  roads  and  water  supplies  are  also  maintained 
in  most  areas.  In  contrast,  in  the  o  r i e  n  t  e  ,  because  of 
the  temporary  nature  of  "slash  and  burn"  agriculture, 
houses  on  small  farms  are  constructed  of  palm  and  thatch 
and  can  be  abandoned  with  almost  no  capital  loss.  Other 
buildings  or  enclosures  for  livestock,  irrigation 
structures,  or  communal  water  facilities  are  seldom 
constructed,  although  a  principal  road  is  generally 
maintained  by  communal  efforts. 

2 .  Modern  Factors  of  Production 

Modern  factors  of  production  are  mainly  used 
in  the  low  land  areas  of  Santa  Cruz  Department,  principal 
ly  in  the  production  of  cotton  and  sugar  cane.  Increas¬ 
ingly  favorable  world  markets  for  these  crops  have 
encouraged  more  use  of  modern  inputs  as  hectareage  in 
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cotton  and  sugar  cane  have  expanded  rapidly.  Some 
modern  factors,  mainly  fertilizer  and  improved  seeds, 
are  being  used  in  the  small  farm  sector  principally 
in  potato  production,  which  at  current  price  levels 
offers  attractive  returns.  Some  modern  inputs  are  also 
used  in  the  production  of  meat,  chickens,  and  to  a  lesser 
extent  in  dairy  production.  There  is  only  limited  use 
of  modern  inputs  in  the  production  of  beef. 

Except  for  limited  amounts  of  improved  seeds 
and  vaccines,  all  modern  agricultural  inputs  are 
imported.  Data  on  imports  of  modern  inputs  over  the 
1961-1972  period  suggest  a  general  rise  in  use  although 
the  picture  is  mixed  for  some  items.  (See  Table  2.26). 
Data  is  reported  in  metric  tons  which,  for  most  items, 
is  meaningless  except  as  an  indication  of  trends  over 
the  1 96 1  -  7 1  period. 

a,  Fe  r t  i  1  i  zers  .  The  volume  of  fertilizer 
used  in  Bolivia  is  obviously  low.  Phosphates  and 
nitrates  are  the  most  important  types,  accounting  for 
over  97  percent  of  the  volume  imported  since  1962. 

Table  2.27  reports  comparative  fertilizer 
use  for  selected  Latin  American  countries.  In  relation 
to  other  countries,  Bolivia  ranks  at  the  bottom  in 
fertilizer  use,  and  on  a  per  hectare  basis  uses  only 
about  7  percent  of  the  average  per  hectare  fertilizer 
use  for  Latin  America. 

The  low  levels  of  fertilizer  use  contribute 
In  a  large  part  to  the  failure  of  the  agricultural 
sector  to  show  gains  in  general  productivity.  The 
reasons  for  the  low  levels  of  use  are  therefore  important. 
First,  perhaps  the  greatest  impediment  has  been  the 
relatively  high  price  of  imported  fertilizer.  The  CIF 
price  of  18-46-0  fertilizer  was  about  $500  per  metric 
ton  in  La  Paz  in  February,  1974,  compared  to  an  FOB 
price  of  $345  from  the  United  States.  Much  of  the  cost 
of  imported  fertilizer  is  for  transportation,  but  the 
markup  by  importing  houses  is  also  substantial.  Import 
duties  were  12  percent  of  fertilizer  value  until  lowered 
in  1972  to  2  percent.  However,  in  1973,  import  duties 
on  phosphates,  and  potassium  fertilizers  were  raised  to 
8  percent  and  natural  fertilizer  to  10  percent.  The 
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TABLE  2.27 


Per  Hectare  and  Per  Capita 


Fertilizer  Consumption  In  Latin  America 


Country 

Kg  Ferti 1 l zer/ha . 

N  P 

arable  land 
K 

N .P .K. 

Kg(N .P.K.)/Capi ta 

Argent i na 

1 .06 

1.15 

0.20 

2.41 

2.91 

Bo  1  i  v  i  a 

0.65 

°f£ 

0.03 

0.91 

0.58 

Brazi 1 

5.53 

6773 

20.21 

m 

Chi  le 

9.09 

19.37 

4.43 

32.89 

15.51 

Col omb i a 

10.76 

10.97 

9.51 

31  .24 

7.71 

Ecuador 

5.61 

3.38 

5.24 

14.23 

9.22 

Guayana 

16.11 

3.00 

5.87 

24.98 

14.41 

Paraguay 

0.53 

2.11 

0 . 42 

3.06 

1  .26 

Peru 

25.29 

3.82 

1.37 

31  .08 

6.19 

Sur i nam 

33.33 

4.44 

2.22 

39.99 

4.63 

Uruguay 

5.72 

15.05 

2.81 

23.58 

16.18 

Venezue  1  a 

4.24 

1 .98 

2.80 

9.02 

4.43 

Average  for 

South  America 

4.75 

5.38 

3.58 

13.71 

6.65 

Hai  ti 

1.62 

l  .89 

4.05 

7.56 

0.59 

USA 

38.35 

23 . 49 

20.75 

82.59 

71  .71 

Source:  Annual 

Fertilizer 

Review 

1970,  FA0, 

Rome.  P. 

38,  Table  12. 

As  reported  in  Dorsey,  Jeff  "The  Bolivian  Fertilizer  Market 
and  Goals  of  Domestic  Production",  unpublished  manuscript, 
University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  April  1974,  mimeograph. 
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duties  on  nitrogen  fertilizers  remained  at  2  percent. 

Second,  low  product  prices  have  until  recently 
limited  incentives  to  greater  fertilizer  use.  Third, 
the  lack  of  production  credit  especially  in  the  small 
farm  sector  has  limited  effective  demand  for  fertilizer. 
Fourth,  in  some  frontier  areas,  land  availability  en¬ 
courages  an  exploitative  rather  than  a  development  and 
conservation  philosophy.  In  such  situations,  campesinos 
avoid  the  problems  of  maintaining  productivity  through 
investment  and  application  of  costly  inputs  such  as 
fertilizer,  by  simply  moving  to  new  lands.  Campesinos, 
however,  do  identify  crops  where  application  of  high- 
cost  fertilizer  is  economically  feasible.  As  an 
example,  90  percent  of  the  limited  fertilizer  used  in 
Bolivia  is  applied  to  potatoes. 

b  .  Tractors,  Machinery  and  To  o  1 .  Except 
for  the  metal  plow  points  usually  fashioned  from  re¬ 
tempered  auto  springs,  that  occasionally  are  found  on 
primitive  wooden  plows  used  by  campesinos,  all  tractors, 
machinery,  tools  and  related  parts  are  imported.  As 
indicated  above,  official  import  data  on  tools  and 
equipment  are  reported  by  weight  rather  than  number  of 
units.  Therefore,  only  general  trends  in  use  can  be 
appraised. 


Importation  of  tractors,  machinery  and 
accessories  have  shown  annual  fluctuations  during  the 
years  1961-71.  The  lack  of  a  consistent  upward  trend 
reflects  the  absence  of  a  strong  internal  movement 
toward  mechanization  in  the  agricultural  sector.  The 
low  rates  of  adoption  are  likely  the  result  of  an 
unattractive  investment  climate  during  periods  punctuat¬ 
ed  by  political  crises.  However,  the  capital  stock  of 
these  items  has  increased  during  the  period. 
Consequently,  tractor  and  machinery  hours  used  in  the 
production  of  agricultural  products  has  increased. 

Most  tractors  and  related  machinery  are 
used  primarily  in  the  Santa  Cruz  region  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  cotton  and  sugar  cane.  With  extensive  land 
areas  and  limited  labor  especially  at  planting  and 
harvest,  farmers  in  the  region  find  mechanization  to  be 
a  highly  efficient  form  of  technical  change.  Also,  the 
mechanized  technologies  for  the  major  crops  of  the  area 
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have  been  developed  outside  Bolivia  and  also  permit 
improved  management  practices  especially  in  tillage, 
cultivation,  and  pest  control  operations. 

c.  Herbicides  and  Pesticides.  As  with 
fertilizer,  all  herbicides  and  pesticides  used  in 
Bolivia  are  imported.  Their  usage  is  also  concentrated 
in  the  Santa  Cruz  region  in  the  production  of  cotton, 
sugar  cane,  and  rice.  The  trend  has  been  for  increased 
use  at  the  rate  of  about  11  percent  per  year  between 
1961-63  and  1970-71.  This  trend  is  closely  related  to 
the  increasing  cotton  production  in  the  late  1960s  and 
early  1970s. 


d.  Veterinary  Supplies.  Available  data 
also  indicate  that  use  of  serums,  vaccines,  vitamins 
and  other  medications  in  livestock  production  is 
limited.  As  with  other  modern  inputs,  use  is  highly 
regional  and  generally  restricted  to  the  Beni  plains  and 
Santa  Cruz  in  the  production  of  beef  cattle,  and  to  the 
Cochabamba  va  1  1  e  in  the  dairy  industry.  A  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  serums  and  vaccines  are  for  hoof  and  mouth 
disease  and  for  rabies  caused  by  infected  bats.  These 
items  have  been  imported  regularly  since  1962.  The 
unusually  high  importation  in  1969  was  due  to  an 
extensive  program  against  rabies  during  that  year. 

Some  hoof  and  mouth  diseas,  and  anti¬ 
rabies  vaccines  are  produced  in  La  Paz  by  MACAG. 

However,  such  production  is  estimated  to  be  only  about 
2.0  percent  of  imports  in  recent  years. 

e.  I mp roved  Seeds .  Three  general  classes 
of  seeds  and  clones  are  used  in  Bolivian  agriculture. 
Improved  seeds,  that  is  those  grown  from  selected  stock 
for  exclusive  sale  as  seed,  are  relatively  unimportant 
in  the  total.  Such  seeds  are  generally  restricted  to 
cotton,  some  potato  varieties,  wheat,  pasture  grasses, 
alfalfa,  and  some  vegetables.  Cotton  is  the  only  crop, 
however,  for  which  improved  seed  is  extensively  used. 

Another  class  of  seeds  is  from  an 
improved  genetic  stock  either  crossed  with  native  species 
or  adapted  to  Bolivian  conditions.  Many  of  these 
varieties  were  developed  under  the  SAI  program  in  the 
1950s  and  early  1960s.  While  this  type  of  seed  originally 


was  from  improved  genetic  stock,  the  stock  has  not 
maintained  for  seed  production.  Rather,  seed  is  simply 
saved  from  current  crop  production  for  the  next  planting. 

Seed  from  native  species  or  from  varieties 
introduced  by  the  Spaniards  are  probably  the  most 
widely  used.  These  seeds  also  are  saved  from  current 
production  for  the  next  planting. 

The  general  trend  has  been  for  wider  usage  of 
improved  seeds.  Imported  cotton  seed  has  increased  from 
an  average  of  11^.6  metric  tons  in  1 963-64  to  over 
1,500  metric  tons  in  1970-71.  Use  of  improved  alfalfa 
and  pasture  grass  seeds  has  increased  in  response  to  a 
technical  assistance  program  with  Utah  State  University, 
under  which  increasing  amounts  of  seed  have  been 
imported.  Demonstrations  and  extension  efforts  have 
generated  important  increases  in  the  total  crop  area 
using  these  seeds.  Furthermore,  additional  crop  land 
is  also  being  devoted  to  improved  potato  varieties 
developed  by  MACAG  experiment  stations.  However,  potato 
seed  production  has  been  limited  to  only  about  75 
hectares  per  year  since  1970.  Also  since  1969  potato 
seed  has  been  imported  each  year.  The  observed  increases 
in  potato  yields  are  due  in  part  to  farmers  using  seed 
from  improved  genetic  stock,  as  well  as  slowly  increas¬ 
ing  levels  of  fertilizer  use. 

Use  of  improved  wheat  seed  has  also  been  stimulated 
under  a  program  with  Utah  State  University  in  coordination 
with  INT  (National  Wheat  Institute).  Starting  in  1969, 
this  program  emphasized  domestic  production  of  improved 
wheat  seed.  Wheat  seed  production  has  since  increased 
from  177  metric  tons  in  1970  to  670  metric  tons  in  1972. 
The  principal  variety  is  the  Mexican  Jaral,  but 
significant  amounts  of  Bolivian  bred  Chinoli  70  and 
Napo  are  also  produced.  The  supply  of  domestically 
produced  improved  seed  exceeded  demand  in  1971  and  1972 
as  gr owe rs  failed  to  recognize  the  benefits  of  these 
improved  varieties.  In  1971,  only  75  percent  and  in  1972 
only  58  percent  of  available  improved  wheat  seed  was 
distributed.  The  trend,  nevertheless,  has  been  for 
growing  use  of  improved  seed.  In  1970,  177  metric  tons 
were  planted.  This  amount  increased  to  384  metric  tons 
in  1972,  but  still  accounted  for  only  7  percent  of  the 
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wheat  planted  in  Bolivia. 

While  reliable  estimates  are  not  available  for 
forages,  it  is  certain  that  only  a  small  percentage 
of  forages  from  improved  seeds  are  grown  in  Bolivia. 
Finally,  there  has  been  almost  no  increase  in  the  use 
of  improved  seeds  in  other  crops. 

3  •  Irrigation 

Much  of  the  existing  irrigation  in  Bolivia  uses 
portions  of  systems  that  originated  during  the  Incan 
Empire  and  Colonial  periods.  Government  support  to 
develop  on-farm  irrigation  systems  has  been  very  limited. 
In  1974,  an  estimated  16,680  hectares  of  land  were  under 
irrigation  in  nine  government-sponsored  projects.  (See 
Table  2.28).  This  is  less  than  two  percent  of  crop  land 
currently  in  production.  About  40  percent  of  the 
irrigated  land  is  in  small  irrigation  projects  which 
have  been  developed  with  assistance  from  SNDC.  Only 
two  government  water  development  projects  are  of 
significant  size.  The  Angostura  project  near  Cochabamba 
is  reportedly  irrigating  6,000  hectares,  and  the  Tacagua 
project  near  Oruro  has  2,800  hectares  under  irrigation. 
None  of  the  other  projects  supplies  more  than  500 
hectares.  The  Villamontes  project  in  Tarija  and  the 
Abapo-lzozog  project  in  Santa  Cruz,  which  are  only 
partially  developed,  figure  prominently  in  plans  for 
future  water  development  in  Bolivia. 

Projects  currently  being  studied  for  short-run 
development  could  affect  about  25,000  hectares  of 
additional  land.  A  list  of  these  appears  in  Table  2.29. 
The  largest  of  these  projects  involves  4,500  hectares. 
Long-run  plans  for  irrigation  development  call  for 
projects  that  could  involve  over  900,000  hectares. 

Table  2.30  identifies  the  major  areas  which  offer  such 
potential.  Except  for  Abapo-lzozog  and  Villamontes, 
these  projects  lack  detailed  study  and  in  the  absence 
of  a  demonstrated  feasibility  can  only  be  considered 
tentative. 

Even  a  casual  observation  of  land  and  water 
availability  in  Bolivia  and  the  effects  of  erosion  and 
resource  misuse  emphasizes  the  need  for  a  concerted 
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TABLE  2.28 

Irrigated  Hectares  Under  Major  Irrigation  Projects  in 

Bolivia,  197^ 


Project 

1  dent i f i cat i on 

Department 

Area  Under 
Irrigation 
(Hecta  res  ) 

Investment 

(u.s.$ 

thousand ) 

Angostura  1 

Cochabamba 

6,000 

A  ,000 

Tacagua 

Or  u  ro 

2,800 

a 

T  a  1 acocha  1  1 

Potos  f 

500 

A0 

C  u  1  p  i  n  a 

Chuqu i saca 

200 

a 

Angostura  2 

T  a  r  i  j  a 

1  20 

20 

Ch  uma 

La  Paz 

100 

7.5 

Abapo- 1 zozog 
(part i al ) 

Santa  Cruz 

60 

a 

V i 1 1 amontes 
(partial ) 

T  a  r  i  j  a 

1  00 

1  ,200 

Cha  ragua 

Santa  Cruz 

100 

1  .5 

Smal 1  projects 
by  commun i ty 
deve 1 opmen  t 

Va  r i ous 

6,700 

132.5 

TOTAL 

16  ,680 

aNo t  a va i 1 ab 1 e 

Source:  MACAG,  Division  de  Riegos,  Suelos  e  Ingenierfa, 

SNDC,  and  CORGEPAI . 
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TABLE  2.29 

Irrigation  Projects  Under  Study  for  Short-Run  Development 

in  Bolivia,  197*4 


Project 

Department 

Area  to  be 

1 r r i gated 
(Hectares ) 

Hua  r i na 

La  Paz 

1  ,500 

C  h  u  q  u  i  ha 

0  r  u  ro 

2,000 

Talcocha  1 

Potos \ 

500 

Chaqu i  1 1  a 

Po tos  f 

1  ,500 

Ta  ca  gua 

Oruro 

700 

Veil amontes  -  C  BF 

Ta  r i j  a 

2,300 

Abapo-lzozog  - 
CORGEPA 1 

Santa  Cruz 

1*45 

Mai r ana 

Santa  Cruz 

3,800 

Sa 1  ad i  11  o 

Ta  r i j  a 

1  ,000 

En  t  re  R  f os 

Ta  r i j  a 

1  ,000 

Pa  1 acoco 

La  Paz 

*♦,500 

Es  coma 

La  Paz 

1  ,800 

Laguna  Mayu 

Cochabamba 

500 

Vacas 

Cochabamba 

2,000 

El  Salto 

Cochabamba 

1  00 

C  o  a  r  i 

Cochabamba 

230 

Yana  Kocha 

Cochabamba 

1  12 

Ca jet i  1 1  a  Kocha 

Cochabamba 

82 

Guadalupe 

Santa  Cruz 

80 

La  Angostura 

Santa  Cruz 

1  ,000 

C  h  a  q  u  i 

Potos  f 

300 

Chi  co-Chico 

Potos  f 

300 

TOTAL 

25,J*ii9 

Source  : 


MACAGP  Division  de  Riegos,  Suelos  e  Ingenierfa 
SN DC  ,  and  CORGEPA I . 
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TABLE  2.30 

Irrigation  Projects  Under  Study  for  Long-Run  Development 
in  Bo  1 i v i a ,  1  9  7*t 


P  ro jec t 

Depa  rtmen  t 

Area  to  be 
Irrigated 
(Hec t  a  res ) 

Abapo- 1 zozog  1 

Rio 

Grande  en  Santa 

C  ruz 

300,000 

Abapo- 1 zozog  1 1 

R  f  o 

Grande  en  Santa 

C  ruz 

200,000 

Florida 
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Source:  MACAG ,  Division  de  Riegos,  Suelos  e 

I ngen i e  r  fa  ,  SNDC,  and  C0RGEPAI. 


effort  in  water  development.  While  a  comprehensive 
long-run  water  development  plan  has  not  yet  been 
undertaken,  several  preliminary  irrigation  studies  are 
quite  encou  rag i ng  . 


SUMMARY 


Bolivia  has  an  impressive  natural  resource  endowment 
suitable  for  various  types  of  agricultural  activities. 

Of  about  110  million  hectares  in: Bolivia,  about  7  per¬ 
cent  or  8  million  hectares  are  potentially  adaptable  to 
crop  production.  Currently  however  only  about  one 
million  hectares  are  in  crop  production.  The  wide 
variety  of  agroclimatic  conditions  found  in  Bolivia  lend 
themselves  to  a  broad  range  of  cropping  alternatives  and 
provide  Bolivia  with  opportunities  for  several  types  of 
activities  and  livestock  production. 

Bolivia's  population  is  about  70  percent  rural. 

The  greatest  population  concentration  and  highest 
densities  are  found  in  the  a  1 t i p 1  a  n  o  and  va  1  1 es  .  Annual 
population  growth  rate  is  currently  estimated  at  2.7 
percent  . 

Average  farm  size  for  Bolivia  is  estimated  at  about 
two  to  three  hectares.  Over  95  percent  of  the  estimated 
600,000  farms  are  in  the  small  farm  sector.  Less  than 
5  percent  of  Bolivian  farmers  belong  to  co-pperative 
organizations.  Most  of  these  are  supply  co«pps  for  which 
the  main  purpose  is  to  supply  credit.  Generally  however 
few  co-operatives  are  regarded  as  successful. 

Growers  associations  are  important  in  the  large 
farm  sector  and  are  effective  lobbying  agents  for  their 
membe  r s . 

Bolivia's  most  important  crop  is  potatoes.  Cotton 
has  also  become  important  in  recent  years.  Fruits  and 
vegetables,  corn,  sugar  cane,  yuca,  rice,  barley  and 
wheat  are  also  grown  widely.  Other  crops,  such  as 
citrus,  coffee,  and  bananas  are  also  important  in  certain 
regions.  Crop  yields  are  generally  low  largely  as  a 
result  of  the  primitive  production  technologies  being 
used.  Sheep,  beef,  and  dairy  cattle,  pigs  and  poultry 
are  found  widely  throughout  Bolivia.  Beef  cattle  and 
sheep  numbers  apparently  have  stabilized  as  a  result  of 
population  equilibrium  with  the  natural  forage  base. 

Llama  and  alpaca  are  important  livestock  enterprises  in 
the  a  1 1  i  p  1  ano .  The  dairy  industry  is  concentrated  in 
the  Cochabamba  valley  and  its  growth  in  recent  years  has 
made  Bolivia  self-sufficient  in  several  dairy  products 


including  butter  and  whole  milk.  Bolivia  still  imports 
significant  amounts  of  dried,  condensed  and  evaporated 
milk  howe ve  r  . 

The  most  important  agricultural  factor  of  production 
is  labor.  Only  limited  amounts  of  modern  inputs  are 
used  and  almost  all  of  these  must  be  imported.  At 
current  levels  of  usage,  fertilizer  imports  are  only 
about  4 - 5  thousand  tons  annually.  Most  fertilizer  is 
used  on  potatoes.  Less  than  two  percent  of  crop 
production  in  Bolivia  is  on  irrigated  1  and; .however , 
studies  of  irrigation  feasibility  in  a  limited  number 
of  areas  suggest  that  considerably  more  land  could  be 
developed  for  irrigation  in  both  the  aJ_tip_]aJ2P  and 
o  r i e  n  te  . 


CHAPTER  3 


THE  MARKET  SYSTEM  IN  BOLIVIAN  AGRICULTURE 


As  a  general  observation,  the  marketing  system  in 
Bolivia  is  poorly  developed  reflecting  the  limited 
specialization  in  productions  and  the  lack  of  viable 
market  institutions  and  adequate  infrastructure  which  are 
necessary  for  a  fully  effective  and  efficient  market 
sy  s  tern 

A  •  Structure  and  Performance  of  Input  Markets 

The  traditional  production  technology  which 
characterizes  most  of  Bolivian  agriculture  and  the 
limited  amounts  of  modern  inputs  which  are  used,  suggest 
that  markets  for  factors  of  production  are  limited  and 
are  presently  inadequate  to  support  a  modern  agricultural 
sector  in  Bolivia  Lack  of  data  precludes  quantifying 
the  share  of  production  factors  which  are  traded  in  a 
formal  market  context ;  however, it  is  apparent  that  the 
larger  proportion  of  productive  inputs,  to  the  extent 
that  transfers  of  these  factors  occur,  are  exchanged  out¬ 
side  of  monetized  market  channels  c  The  above  is 
especially  true  of  the  small  farm  sector  which  comprises 
about  35%  of  Bolivia's  farm  population. 

Here  land  traditionally  has  been  distributed  to  new 
family  units  in  one  of  two  ways  t  Either  privately  owned 
land  is  subdivided  within  the  family,  or  communal  land 
is  made  available.  By  law,  holdings  are  uniformly  small, 
titles  are  often  held  jointly,  and  transfer  of  titles  is 
a  rather  complicated  process.  Labor  is  supplied  almost 
completely  by  the  extended  family  with  even  small  children 
engaged  in  some  work  activities.  Occasionally,  some 
labor  is  made  available  through  communal  institutions  to 
individual  families  that  need  help.  Hired  labor  is 
rarely  used  in  the  small-farm  sector  in  the  a  1 t i p 1 ano  and 
valles,  although  some  seasonal  labor  is  hired  on  small 
farms~»  n  the  Chapare  and  Santa  Cruz  regions  for  land 
clearing  and  harvest  activities.  As  a  rule,  seeds  are 
saved  from  current  production  for  the  next  planting, 
and  animal  dung  is  stockpiled  for  use  as  fertilizer. 
Livestock  and,  in  some  cases,  stored  crops  provide  money 
income,  which  may  be  used  to  purchase  the  relatively 


small  amount  of  modern  inputs  that  might  be  needed  and 
other  capital  items  such  as  hoes,  shovels,  and  plow 
tips.  There  are  no  formal  credit  markets  readily  avail¬ 
able  to  the  small  farm  sector,  and  indeed  with  the 
traditional  production  technology  there  is  little  demand 
for  production  credit,  although  credit  needs  to  meet 
occasional  social  obligations  or  personal  and  family 
hardship  are  probably  more  frequent.  Informal  institu¬ 
tions,  dating  from  the  Incan  era,  exist  to  make  such 
credits  available  in  case  of  need. 

In  sharp  contrast,  to  the  a  1 t i p 1  a  n  o  and  va 1  1  es  i  s 
the  Santa  Cruz  region  of  the  oriente  where  relatively 
well  developed  factor  markets  serve  mainly  the  modern 
large  farm  sector.  Growth  of  modern  agriculture  in  the 
Santa  Cruz  region  has  stimulated  development  of  factor 
markets  to  channel  resources  into  the  area's  more 
specialized  production  activities.  Here,  factor  market 
development  is  apparent  in  the  flow  of  seasonal  migrant 
labor  from  the  y ungas  ,  va 1  1 e  and  a  1 t i p 1  a n o  regions  at 
harvest  time;  in  the  widening  distribution  and  use  of 
modern  factors  of  production,  such  as  fertilizers, 
irrigation  equipment,  pesticides  and  veterinary  supplies; 
in  the  active  trading  of  land  and  tenure  rights;  and 
in  increasing  availability  of  commercial  credit  for  both 
working  capital  and  longer  term  investment  in  agricul¬ 
tural  enterprises. 

1.  Labor.  Before  the  development  of  the  Santa 
Cruz  region,  the  only  evidence  of  a  cash  labor  market  in 
rural  areas  of  Bolivia  was  the  flow  of  labor  from  southern 
Bolivia  to  northern  Argentina  to  participate  in  the 
sugar  cane  harvest  at  Salta,  Jujuy,  and  Tucuman.  Now, 
hired  labor  is  used  extensively  in  the  Santa  Cruz  region 
and  other  parts  of  the  oriente,  in  both  the  large  and 
small  farm  sectors.  There  is  an  especially  strong 
market  for  farm  labor  r  during  the  sugar  cane  and 
cotton  harvests.  While  migrant  laborers  have  been  re¬ 
cruited  in  all  regions,  workers  come  mainly  from  the 
Departments  of  Potos f , Chuqu i saca ,  and  Tarija. 

Recruitment  is  largely  by  free  agents  who  are  paid  a 
commission  for  the  labor  they  contract.  In  some  cases, 
however,  labor  contracts  are  made  directly  between  the 
worker  and  the  landowner.  Wages  are  determined  in  the 
market,  and  vary,  depending  on  the  quality  of  the  crop, 
and  whether  or  not  a  worker  stays  until  the  harvest  is 
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complete.  The  sugar  cane  harvest  usually  starts  in  May 
and  ends  in  early  October*  in  time  for  harvest  workers 
to  return  to  their  highland  homes  and  plant  their  own 
crops.  In  1973s,  however*  the  harvest  extended  through 
the  first  week  of  December  because  of  a  recrod  crop. 

As  a  result,  wages,  which  were  $b,22  per  metric  ton  in 
May  rose  to  over  $b.^0  in  late  November  and  early 
December  as  cane  growers  bid  up  wages  in  order  to  retain 
workers  on  the  job.  Sufficient  labor  supplies  were 
forthcoming  at  the  higher  wages. 

In  contrast  to  the  relatively  favorable  situation 
in  cane,  hiring  of  sufficient  labor  for  the  cotton 
harvest  has  become  a  critical  problem  in  the  last  two 
years  as  cotton  production  has  increased  rapidly.  For 
example,  in  early  1973s,  ADEPA  in  collaboration  with  the 
Ministry  of  Labor,  organized  a  recruitment  program  in 
rural  areas  for  the  late  March  through  early  June 
harvest.  The  scale  of  pay  was  set  by  ADEPA  at  18  to 
20  centavos  per  pound  of  cotton  (depending  on  the  stage 
of  picking)  plus  the  cost  of  transportation  to  the  work 
site.  Of  the  estimated  ^0,000  workers  needed  for  the 
harvest,  only  about  one-half  this  number  could  be 
assembled.  Subsequently,  a  large  share  of  these  workers, 
especially  those  from  the  a  1 t i p 1 ano  ,  returned  home 
after  only  a  few  weeks,  disillusioned  by  poor  working 
conditions,  low  earnings,  and  health  problems.  This 
labor  difficulty  was  further  compounded  by  competition 
from  cane  producers  who  began  harvesting  in  late  April. 

Attempts  were  made  in  mid-May  to  avert  a  serious 
labor  shortage  by  recruiting  army  personnel  and 
students  for  the  cotton  harvest.  Even  though  army 
participation  in  the  harvest  was  involuntary,  ADEPA 
estimates  cotton  growers  lost  at  least  20  percent  of 
the  harvest  due  to  labor  shortages.  The  1973  situation 
virtually  duplicated  that  of  1972  when  the  army  was  also 
called  upon,  and  cotton  losses  were  about  28  percent. 
Similar  difficulties  were  also  experienced  in  recruiting 
needed  workers  for  the  197^  harvest. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  labor  for  the  cotton 
harvest  is  difficult  to  procure.  First,  there  are 
almost  no  health  facilities,  potable  water,  or  sanitation 
controls  on  large  cotton  farms  to  provide  suitable  liv¬ 
ing  conditions  to  the  influx  of  workers.  Second,  cotton 


is  a  relatively  new  crop  and  strong  emp 1 oye r -emp 1 oy ee 
ties  have  not  yet  developed.  Third,  picking  skills  have 
not  yet  been  developed,  and  many  workers  are  unfamiliar 
with  rigors  of  life  of  a  migrant  laborer  in  the  tropics. 
In  contrast,  most  cane  growers  have  relatively  small 
operations,  and  can  more  easily  provide  needed  facilities 
for  the  smaller  number  of  workers  they  employ.  Strong 
employer-employee  loyalty  ties  often  exist,  and  skill 
levels  are  reasonably  well  developed  due  to  previous 
experience  in  both  the  Bolivian  and  Argentine  harvests. 
Fourth,  and  perhaps  the  most  important  reason  for 
difficulty  in  hiring  adequate  labor  for  cotton  harvest, 
is  the  low  institutional  wage  set  by  ADEPA  in  relation 
to  the  wages  in  the  cane  harvest.  Labor  is  not  in  short 
supply  at  the  prevailing  wage  during  the  cane  harvest, 
which  overlaps  the  cotton  harvest  for  about  two  months 
from  mid-April  to  mid-June.  Wages  for  the  cane  harvest 
are  determined  in  an  open  market  framework.  The  wages 
set  by  ADEPA  are  below  the  prevailing  market  wage  for 
harvest  labor.  For  example,  a  man  can  harvest  from  1.5 
to  2.0  metric  tons  of  cane  in  one  day  depending  on  the 
quality  of  the  crop.  This  provides  a  wage  from  $b.37.50 
to  $b. 50. 00. per  day.  A  cotton  picker  would  have  to  pick 
189  lbs.  of  cotton  per  day  to  earn  $b.37.50  and  250  lbs. 
to  earn  $b.50.00.  A  skilled  cotton  picker  can  harvest 
about  120  lbs.  per  day  in  high  yield  cotton  and  thus 
could  earn  only  about  $b.2**.00.  The  nominal  wage  for 
sugar  harvesting  thus  is  one  and  one-half  to  two  times 
that  of  a  cotton  picking.  When  real  costs  associated 
with  the  lack  of  social  services  and  the  absence  of  work 
experience  in  the  cotton  harvest  are  considered,  the  gap 
in  real  wages  is  even  wider.  Finally,  the  more  difficult 
second  and  third  pickings  of  the  cotton  crop  coincide 
with  the  start  of  cane  harvest  with  its  much  higher  wage. 
Under  these  conditions,  one  can  appreciate  the  difficulty 
of  a  cotton  producer  in  recruiting  and  maintaining  a 
sufficient  labor  force. 

Some  cotton  producers  in  an  effort  to  reduce  labor 
problems  have  resorted  to  mechanization.  ADEPA  reported¬ 
ly  imported  several  mechanical  pickers  for  the  197** 
harvest.  One  mechanical  picker  will  replace  about  200 
field  hands.  However,  the  cotton  quality  inherent  in 
hand-picking  is  important  to  favorable  prices  and 
markets.  Mechanization  could  mean  lower  quality  and  the 
risk  of  not  only  lower  prices,  but  a  possible  loss  of 
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markets.  A  more  rational  solution  would  be  to  pay 
ma r ke t - de t e rm i ne d  wages  and  provide  some  basic  social 
amenities.  Another  investment  alternative  to 
mechanical  pickers  is  irrigation,  which  would  facilitate 
earlier  cotton  planting  and  harvest  and  thus  avoid 
compe t i t i t i on  with  cane  at  harvest  time.  Irrigation 
would  also  permit  winter  rotations  with  such  crops  as 
wheat » 

Such  shifts  in  technology  will  have  an  important 
longer  run  impact  on  factor  proportions  and  the  market 
for  labor.  Thus, improving  skill  levels  of  rural 
laborers  is  vital  if  they  are  to  increase  their 
productivity  and  job  mobility.  Unfortunately,  Bolivian 
institutions  for  equipping  the  rural  laborers  with 
specific  skills  are  extremely  limited  in  both  urban  and 
rural  areas.  Such  costs  are  mainly  borne  by  the  private 
sector.  Mobility  out  of  agriculture  is  difficult  and 
slow,  due  in  a  large  part  to  high  levels  of  illiteracy 
and  attendant  low  skills  among  rural  people.  According¬ 
ly  improvement  in  the  educational  level  is  a  necessary 
condition  for  more  efficient  farm  labor  markets  in  the 
long  run.  Furthermore,  limited  employment  services 
operate  in  either  rural  or  urban  areas  to  facilitate 
the  matching  of  jobs  with  job  seekers.  Recruitment  thus 
becomes  costly.  Once  again,  entrepreneurs  in  either 
agriculture  or  the  non-farm  sector  may,  therefore,  be 
expected  to  favor  capital-intensive  techniques.  The 
reaction  of  the  cotton  farmers  concerning  mechanization 
when  faced  with  labor  shortages  is  a  good  example. 

Lack  of  investment  in  transportation  and  communi¬ 
cation  infrastructure  also  limits  the  efficienty  of  the 
labor  market.  While  such  limitations  in  Bolivia  are 
discussed  in  more  detail  later,  it  may  be  noted  here 
that  the  lack  of  such  infrastructure  is  imposing 
additional  costs  on  using  labor,  since  private  enter¬ 
prise  must  pay  the  costs  both  of  transmitting  information 
and  transporting  labor. 

2.  Land.  A  number  of  institutional  deficiencies 
contribute  to  the  inefficient  operation  of  Bolivia's  land 
market.  The  absence  of  a  rural  cadastre,  size  limita¬ 
tions,  and  restrictions  on  the  transfer  of  property 
imposed  by  the  Agrarian  Reform  Law  of  1953,  deficiencies 
in  land  titling,  and  general  political  instability  all 
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inhibit  an  efficient  land  market. 

Factual  information  on  land  transfers  in  Bolivia 
is  sketchy.  Data  on  the  quantity,  value,  and  owner¬ 
ship  of  rural  land  holdings  are  limited,  largely  because 
of  the  lack  of  a  cadas t ral  su rvey  of  land  in  the  country. 
Before  1952,  rural  lands  were  taxed  on  the  basis  of 
sworn  statements  by  landowners  as  to  the  value  of  their 
property,  and  apparently  land  values  were  often  under¬ 
stated  to  avoid  taxes.  The  Agrarian  Keform  of  1953 
effectively  eliminated  those  land  taxes. 

The  Agrarian  Reform  Law  also  set  limits  on  the  size 
of  rural  properties  depending  on  their  use  and  regional 
location*.  The  result  was  widespread  expropriation  of 
many  rural  properties  by  the  government.  Many  such 
holdings  still  remain  to  be  adjudicated  by  SNRA  to 
determine  whether  they  are  subject  t 6  d i s t r i b u t i on  to 
campesinos  or  return  to  their  original  owners.  After 
this  adjudication  process,  property  rights  are 
validated  by  new  titles  issued  by  SNRA,  and  are 
registered  in  Derechos  Reales  (National  Recording 
Office).  All  land  titles  in  Bolivia  currently  must  be 
registered  in  De  rechos  Rea  1 es  ,  whether  claims  originate 
from  the  Spanish  crown,  from  the  thirty-year  right 
(anyone  who  resided  on  a  property  for  thirty  years 
became  the  legal  owner),  or  from  transfers  of  the 
property.  A  new  agency  within  the  SNRA,  called 
Direccion  de  la  Propiedad  Rural  ,  is  currently  being 
organized  and  will  register  all  titles  to  rural  property. 
Derechos  Reales  will  continue  to  register  titles  to 
urban  property.  Titles  to  newly  developed  lands  are 
granted  upon  evidence  both  of  improvements  made  on  the 
land  by  the  prospective  owner,  and  of  no  prior  claims. 

The  process  of  obtaining  a  title  from  SNRA  for  either 
adjudicated  lands  or  new  lands,  however,  is  extremely 
complicated  and  lengthy.  It  requires  not  only  the 
approval  of  SNRA,  but  personal  confirmation  by  the 
President  and  the  Minister  of  Rural  Affairs  for  each 
case.  Even  private  land  exchanges  involving  valid 
titles  issued  by  the  government  must  be  approved  by 
SNRA,  which  can  veto  such  transfers  if  they  are  deemed 
contrary  to  limitations  on  size  and  other  regulations. 
Until  1972,  many  campesinos  even  with  valid  land  titles 
were  not  permitted  to  sell  their  land  unless  indemnities 
had  been  paid  to  former  land  owners.  Most  of  the 


property  already  adjudicated  under  the  Agrarian  Reform 
is  located  in  the  a  1 1  i  p  1  ano  B  yungas,  and  valle  regions. 
Slightly  less  than  one-half  of  the  estimated  15,000 
cases  brought  to  SNRA  since  1953  have  been  disposed  of 
with  partial  or  complete  expropriation  from  original 
landholders  occurring  in  almost  all  cases,  and  titles 
being  given  to  new  campesino  owners.  In  many  cases 
still  pending  the  properties  have  been  physically  ex¬ 
propriated  by  campes i nos  ,  though  the  legality  of  their 
ownership  remains  in  question  until  SNRA  makes  a  ruling. 
Mobile  legal  brigades  which  were  organized  under  a 
project  financed  by  USAID  have  sped  up  the  titling 
process  somewhat,  which  is  scheduled  for  completion  by 
1  975  o 


The  rather  strong  cultural  ties  to  the  land  among 
most  of  the  campesino  sector-an  outgrowth  of  the 
Agrarian  Reform--has  resulted  in  a  very  limited  land 
market  in  the  small  farm  sector  of  the  a  1 t i p 1  an o  and 
va 1  I es  o  Those  title  transfers  which  occur  are  largely 
the  result  of  the  inheritance  process  or  other  intra¬ 
familiar  exchanges. 

The  only  area  with  active  land  market  in  Bolivia 
is  the  o  r i e  n  t  e  „  principally  around  Santa  Cruz,  This 
a  re a  contains  productive  agricultural  land,  relatively 
level,  and  in  a  belt  of  adequate  and  we  1 l -d i s t r i bu ted 
precipitation.  Some  prime  land  areas  are  in  forest 
reserves,  and  others  are  held  by  INC  for  distribution 
to  colonizers  in  relatively  small  plots.  There  is 
considerable  speculative  buying  of  large  hectarages  in 
the  Santa  Cruz  area,  and  prices  have  increased  rapidly 
since  1971»  Institutional  restrictions  have  fostered 
black  markets  for  land.  Transfers  are  often  made  by 
simple  bills  of  sale.  If  no  title  exists,  the  new  owner 
may  file  a  claim  with  SNRA  for  a  title.  Such  restrictions 
also  open  the  way  to  the  co i ma  or  bribe.  Land  tenure 
rights  often  exchange  hands  several  times  before  a  valid 
title  is  sought.  Apparently  too,  there  is  some  trading 
of  cattle  ranches  in  the  Beni  region,  although  this  has 
not  reached  the  extent  of  land  sales  around  Santa  Cruz, 
Factual  information  on  such  sales,  however,  is  lacking, 

3,  Modern  Inputs.  Markets  for  modern  factors  of 
production  have  developed  rapidly  in  the  Santa  Cruz 
region  concomitant  with  the  growth  of  the  agricultural 
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sector  there.  Sales  of  fertilizers,  pesticides,  and 
herbicides,  and  of  modern  machinery  for  land  preparation, 
seeding,  cultivating,  and  harvesting  have  increased 
substantially  over  the  past  few  years.  Still  these 
markets  are  rather  narrow  in  terms  of  their  clientele 
and  impact  on  aggregate  agricultural  production  in 
Bolivia.  In  contrast,  with  the  exception  of  chemical 
fertilizer  which  are  used  on  potatoes  >  modern  inputs 
are  rarely  used  in  the  rest  of  Bolivia  which  is  dominated 
by  the  traditional  technology  of  the  small  farm  sector. 

A  serious  detriment  to  the  development  of  markets  < 
for  modern  inputs  has  been  that  these  factors  are 
totally  imported.  Bolivian  industry  produces  almost  no 
modern  inputs  for  the  rural  sector.  Even  simple  tools 
such  as  hoes  and  steel  plow  tips  are  imported.  Recently 
however,  through  an  agreement  with  the  Argentine  based 
Fiat  company,  a  small  tractor  assembly  plant  has  been 
established  in  Cochabamba.  Still,  this  plant  relies 
almost  exclusively  on  imported  components;  and  moreover, 
the  output  of  the  plant  is  reportedly  limited  to  no  more 
than  about  300  units  annually. 

Plans  are  moving  ahead  for  a  pesticide  manufactur¬ 
ing  plant  in  Oruro.  Here  again  however  this  facility 
will  probably  rely  on  some  imported  components  and 
basic  materials.  As  noted  elsewhere  talks  are  proceed¬ 
ing  with  respect  to  construction  of  a  nitrogen  fertilizer 
plant  based  on  natural  gas  raw  materials.  While 
discussions  have  been  held  with  both  Brazil  and 
Argentina  on  financing  and  techn  i  cd  I  .ihe  1  p  ,  no  definite 
plans  yet  exist  and  it  will  probably  be  several  years 
before  such  an  investment  is  a  reality.  The  failure, 
to  date,  to  develop  an  industrial  sector  in  Bolivia, 
with  strong  forward  linkages  into  agriculture  is  in 
part  responsible  for  the  poorly  developed  markets  for 
modern  inputs  which  currently  exist. 

Another  factor  which  has  limited  the  development  of 
markets  for  modern  inputs  is  the  absence  of  an  effective 
demand  for  such  factors.  The  lack  of  a  technological 
base  which  requires  modern  inputs  for  production 
provides  no  real  basis  for  a  responsive  supply  sector. 
Fundamentally,  the  lack  of  support  for  agricultural 
research  and  extension  services  has  resulted  in  little 
or  no  demand  for  the  inputs  which  modern  technologies 
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require.  This  will  be  discussed  in  greater  detail  in 
the  following  Chapter. 

Moreover,  even  to  the  extent  that  technologies 
requiring  such  inputs  were  to  be  widely  understood , 
lack  of  purchasing  power  especially  in  the  small  farm 
sector  would  limit  the  effective  demand  for  such  factors 
unless  short  term  production  credit  resources  were  to 
be  made  widely  available. 

** .  C  red  1  t .  The  agricultural  credit  market  has 
grown  rapidly  both  for  production  loans  and  for  longer- 
run  investments.  In  spite  of  this  rapid  growth  however, 
the  volume  of  credit  used  in  the  agricultural  sector  is 
still  small.  It  is  estimated  that  less  than  one-percent 
of  Bolivia's  farmers  utilize  credit.  By  far,  most  of 
these  farmers  have  large  commercial  farming  operations. 
The  credit  market  is  extremely  regional  in  nature,  with 
a  significant  concentration  in  the  o  r  ?  en  te  mainly  for 
the  financing  of  production  and  marketing  of  cotton, 
sugar  cane,  beef,  and  more  recently,  soya.  The  credit 
markets  in  other  regions  of  the  country  are  much  more 
restricted,  generally  financing  one  or  a  few  crops  in 
each  region.  For  example,  limited  commercial  credits 
are  utilized  in  the  production  of  dairy  cattle  and 
broilers  in  Cochabamba  Department,  coffee  in  the 
y ungas  ,  swine  in  Tarija  Department,  and  some  wheat  and 
potatoes  in  the  va 1 1 es .  Credit  markets  supplying 
Bolivian  agriculture  outside  the  areas  named  are 
poorly  developed  with  a  limited  clientele. 

The  principal  suppliers  of  agricultural  credit  in 
Bolivia  are  commercial  banks,  and  to  a  lesser  extent, 
the  few  commercial  houses  selling  modern  inputs. 
Unfortunately,  little  information  is  available  on  loan¬ 
ing  activities  of  private  commercial  banks  from  their 
own  lines  of  credit  or  from  credits  granted  by  supply 
houses.  However,  it  is  generally  agreed  that  lending 
activities  of  private  banks  from  their  own  lines  of 
credit  have  increased  rapidly  since  1970,  and  it  is 
throught  that  such  credit  represents  a  majority  share  of 
the  total  credit  resources  available  for  agriculture. 

The  BAB  and  Banco  del  Estado--both  public  banks-- 
a 1  so  supply  commercial  credits  to  agriculture.  Private 
and  public  commercial  banks  provide  credit  to  the 
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agricultural  sector  from  their  own  resources,  from 
special  lines  made  available  by  international  lending 
agencies,  and  from  resources  supplied  by  the  Central 
Bank.  Unfortunately,  detailed  data  are  not  readily 
available  for  the  loaning  activities  of  private  banks 
or  the  Banco  del  Estado.  However,  data  are  available 
from  BAB  and  from  the  agricultural  loan  rediscounting 
operations  of  the  Central  Bank  which  provide  most  of 
the  credits  granted  to  agriculture  by  Banco  del  Estado. 
When  coupled  with  limited  knowledge  of  the  nature  of 
the  loan  portfolio  of  private  banks,  such  data  provides 
some  valuable  insights  on  the  use  of  credit  in  Bolivia. 

To  begin  with,  the  majority  of  such  credit  has  been 
directed  to  the  tropical  lowlands.  Between  1 9 6 8  and 
1973,  an  estimated  84  percent  of  the  $57.0  million  of 
BAB  credit  was  used  to  finance  agricultural  activities 
in  the  or iente .  (See  Table  3.1).  During  that  period, 
the  share  of  BAB  loans  going  to  the  oriente  increased 
from  6  4%  in  1968-69  to  over  89%  in  1972-73.  Further, 

BAB  loans  were  made  principally  for  the  production  and 
marketing  of  four  principal  commodities  produced  in 
the  oriente--cattle ,  cotton,  rice,  and  sugar  cane. 

(See  Table  3.2).  An  average  of  over  84%  of  all  BAB 
credits  between  1968-72  went  to  these  four  commodities. 
Further,  over  54%  of  all  BAB  loans  were  for  meat  cattle 
and  cotton  which  are  raised  almost  exclusively  in  the 
large  farm  sector.  The  loans  for  sugar  cane  and  rice 
may  have  benefited  some  farmers  with  small  holdings, 
but  in  the  absence  of  detailed  data,  it  is  likely  that 
most  of  these  loans  were  utilized  in  the  large  farm 
sector . 

Most  of  the  rediscount  operations  of  the  Central 
Bank  have  also  been  directed  to  the  products  of  the 
tropical  lowlands.  A  special  fund  for  Economic 
Development  supplied  to  the  Central  Bank  from  PL  480 
proceeds  included  $6.7  million  for  general  agricultural 
activities.  About  $3.0  million  of  this  was  used  for 
financing  exports  of  agricultural  p roduc t s - - p r i nc i pa  1  1  y 
coffee,  sugar,  and  wood;  and  $3*7  million  was  directed 
to  production  loans  principally  for  sugar  cane,  and 
cotton.  A  1972  loan  from  AID  to  the  Central  Bank  for 
rediscount  operations  also  has  been  principally 
directed  to  the  lowlands.  This  loan,  now  fully  committed, 
provided  almost  $5.5  million  for  production  of  oilseeds, 
mainly  soybeans.  About  86  percent  of  the  total  was 
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comm i t tedi n  the  Santa  Cruz  Department.  Currently  a 
review  of  this  rediscount  operation  is  underway  to 
determine  the  effectiveness  in  meeting  credit  needs  in 
the  area  in  which  those  resources  have  been  concentrated. 

Private  bank  loans  also  have  been  almost  exclusively 
confined  to  the  o  r i e  n  t  e  ,  especially  for  cotton  and 
sugar  cane  and  to  a  lesser  extent  for  beef  cattle  in  the 
Beni.  It  is  estimated  that  $8.0  million  was  loaned  by 
private  banks  for  such  activities  in  1970. *  Outstanding 
loans  for  all  agricultural  activities  of  private  banks  in 
Santa  Cruz  averaged  $12.0  million  in  1972.  In  addition, 
almost  all  of  the  limited  credit  sales  by  commercial 
houses  for  purchase  of  agricultural  inputs  has  been  in 
the  Santa  Cruz  area. 

Farmers  with  small  holdings  in  the  a  1 t i p 1 ano  and 
va 1 1 e  regions,  and  to  a  large  extent,  those  in  the  Santa 
Cruz  area,  have  virtually  no  access  to  credit  with  which 
to  finance  the  purchase  of  more  modern  inputs  or  capital 
improvements.  For  example,  between  1 9 6 A  and  1971, 
individual  campesi nos  received  less  than  k  percent  of 
loan  funds  of  the  BAB,  although  the  charter  mandate  of 
this  bank  was  to  serve  a  small  farmer  clientele.  Loans 
to  co-operatives,  pre-co-operatives,  and  farmers' 
associations  accounted  for  another  of  all  BAB  loans, 

totaling  $31*3  million  dollars  during  this  period. 
However,  since  the  overwhelming  share  of  this  was  for 
financing  the  four  principal  commodities  in  the  oriente, 
it  is  apparent  that  the  largest  share  of  BAB  loans  to 
farmers'  organizations  are  to  those  located  in  the 
oriente.  Further,  it  is  convincingly  clear  that  many 
such  organizations  are  comprised  principally  of  farmers 
with  large  holdings.  It  is  estimated  that  co-operatives 
and  other  farmer  organizations  in  the  rest  of  Bolivia 
received  less  than  one-fifth  of  all  BAB  loans.  Evidence 
further  suggests  that  most  private  banks  have  not  made 
loans  to  farmers  in  the  a  1 1 i p 1 ano  or  va 1 1 es  since  the 
Agrarian  Reform  of  1953.  The  primary  reason  for  this  is 


1  Thomas  Royden,  "A  Review  of  Small  Farmer  Credit: 
Bolivia",  USU/USIAD,  La  Paz,  September  1972. 
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lack  of  collateral.  Until  recently*  recipients  of  land 
under  the  Agrarian  Reform  were  prohibited  by  law  from 
mortgaging  that  land  or  offering  titles  to  guarantee 
loans.  New  owners  were  required  to  pay  indemnities  to 
the  previous  owners  and  therefore,  the  land  was  already 
considered  mortgaged.  However*  in  1972*  the  Agrarian 
Reform  Law  was  changed  requiring  the  GOB  to  pay 
indemnities  to  former  landowners  and  thus  permitting  the 
new  landowners  to  mortgage  their  land. 

While  this  action  may  have  made  small  farmers  some¬ 
what  better  credit  risks*  it  is  not  generally  believed 
that*  in  fact*  there  has  been  a  sigificant  increase  in 
credit  to  the  small  farm  sector  as  a  result  of  this.  To 
begin  with*  there  are  only  about  forty  private  sector 
commercial  banks  in  Bolivia.  Twenty-five  of  these 
offices  are  located  in  the  cities  of  La  Paz,  Cochabamba 
and  Santa  Cruz.  Another  twelve  are  in  other  departmental 
capital  cities.  Thus  access  to  a  private  sector  banking 
window  is  a  major  problem  for  most  small  farmers.  The 
situation  with  respect  to  BAB  and  Banco  del  Estado 
windows  is  somewhat  more  favorable.  For  example*  the 
Banco  del  Estado  has  agencies  in  thirty-four  communities 
outside  departmental  capitals  and  the  BAB  is  represented 
in  32  provincial  cities.  Even  so*  most  campesinos 
probably  must  travel  a  considerable  distance  for  banking 
service. 

Limited  observation  suggests  that  commercial 
agricultural  supply  houses  provide  credits  only  to  farmers 
having  large  operations  and  well  established  credit 
ratings.  Additionally*  it  is  believed  that  rescatadores-- 
primarily  private  assemblers  who  finance  the  production 
or  the  marketing  of  some  crops  grown  in  the  small  farm 
sector--are  providing  a  substantial  amount  of  credit  in 
the  form  of  small  loans  to  campesinos.  But  the  extent 
and  magnitude  of  such  credits  are  not  documented.  Since 
such  loans  usually  involve  a  corollary  commitment  to  sell 
the  crop  to  the  lender,  farmers  often  pay  usuriously 
high  interest  rates  by  having  to  accept  a  much  lower 
price  for  the  product.  On  the  other  hand,  reseat  adores 
often  make  available  inputs  such  as  fertilizer*  and 
sometimes  promote  the  use  of  modern  inputs  as  part  of  a 
credit  package.  The  impact  of  this  effort,  however*  is 
limited  to  a  few  areas  where  yield  potentials  are  high. 

In  addition*  rescatadores  do  not  provide  credit  to  a  very 
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large  share  of  the  farm  sector. 

Thus,  most  campes inos  probably  rely  on  their  own 
savings  to  finance  limited  purchases  of  inputs  and 
capital  items,  The  amount  of  credit  available  to 
campesino  families  is  extremely  limited.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  small  farm  sector  probably  has 
access  to  less  than  two  million  dollars  of  agricultural 
credit  annually.  Of  course  as  noted  above,  demand  for 
credit  among  campes i nos  is  also  very  limited,  and  this, 
at  least  in  part,  is  responsible  for  the  failure  of 
the  GOB  to  give  more  emphasis  to  the  credit  problems 
of  the  small  farm  sector 

Bank  credits  are  granted  by  BAB  for  short  (18 
months)*  medium  (18  months-7  years),  and  long  (7"12 
years)  terms.  Table  3«3.  shows  the  term  structure  of 
BAB  loans  in  the  three  regions  over  the  1988-1972 
period 

Short-term  credits  historically  have  been  the  most 
important,  accounting  for  almost  50%  of  all  credit 
between  1988-72  with  the  balance  almost  equally 
divided  between  long  and  medium-term  credits.  There 
are  great  differences  among  the  regions.  In  the 
o  r  i  e  n  t  e  ,  5**  percent  of  all  credit  granted  between 
1 96  8-72  is  short  term,  28  percent  is  long  term  and 
20  percent  is  medium  term.  In  the  va 1 1 es ,  over  73 
percent  is  medium  term,  19  percent  is  short  term,  and 
only  9  percent  long  term.  The  a  1 t i p 1  a n o  follows  a 
similar  pattern  with  A8  percent  medium  term,  32  percent 
short  term  and  20  percent  long  term  loans.  Over  88 
percent  of  all  short  term  credit  went  to  the  o  r i e  n  t  e  , 

87  percent  of  long  term  credit,  and  55  percent  of 
medium  term  credit. 

The  repayment  record  for  BAB  loans  has  not  been  very 
good.  According  to  a  recent  study^,  over  $15.8  million 
or  50.8  percent  of  BAB  loans  made  between  198^-71  had 
to  be  rescheduled.  Table  3.1*  presents  details  with 
respect  to  rescheduled  loans  according  to  the  type  of 
borrower.  Similar  detail  on  delinquency  is  presented 
in  Table  3-5< 


1  Fernandez  D  f az  , 


"Estudio  Causas  Morosidad",  BAB,  1972. 


Term  Structure  of  BAB  Loans  by  Region  -  1968-1972 
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Average  S i ze 
Rescheduled 

Type  of  Borrower 

Loans  Rescheduled 

%  Loans 

Approved 

Numbe  r 

Value 

Numbe  r 

Value 

8^0 

Campes 1  nos 

1,011 

849,916 

47.98 

77.07 

1 1  ,695 

Ranchers 

449 

5,251  ,083 

57.42 

59.05 

48  ,483 

Co-operatives 

108 

5,236,250 

46.55 

54.34 

2,392 

Fa  rmers 

959 

2  ,294,000 

48.58 

47.67 

6,185 

Ranche  r/Farmers 

1  82 

l  ,126,000 

52.75 

43.59 

5,815 

Associations 

187 

1  ,087 ,41  6 

41.74 

25.62 

2,896 

15,844,666 

VD 

. 

OO 

50.67 

Source:  Fernandez  Dfaz,  op  cit, 

Appendix 

"3-2"  . 

TABLE  3.5 

Delinquent  Loans  by 

Type  of 

Borrower,  1964-1971 

Average  Size 
Del  i  nq  uen  t 

Loan 

Type  of  Borrower 

De 1 i nquent 

Loans 

%  of  Loans 
Approved 

Number 

Value 

Numbe  r 

Value 

1,118 

Ranche  rs 

215 

2,405,833 

27.49 

27.06 

25,222 

Co-operatives 

73 

1  ,841  ,250 

31.47 

19.11 

5,733 

Rancher/Farmers 

75 

430,000 

21  .73 

16.65 

2,554 

F  a  rmers 

254 

648,750 

12.87 

13.49 

3,567 

Associations 

125 

445,916 

27.90 

10.51 

334 

Campes i nos 

214 

71,583 

10.16 

6.49 

956 

5,843,332 

16.24 

18.69 

Source : 


Fernandez  Dfaz,  op  c i t ,  Appendix  "  3  “  3  "  . 
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It  may  be  noted  that,  In  terms  of  value,  campes i nos 
have  the  highest  proportion  of  loans  rescheduled. 
However,  in  terms  of  delinquency  rates,  campesinos  were 
significantly  lower  than  any  other  group.  This  suggests 
that  campesinos,  as  a  group,  probably  are  somewhat  less 
experienced  in  handling  credit,  but  nevertheless  are 
responsible  and  reliable  credit  risks. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  also  be  observed  that 
the  co-operatives  as  a  group  had  a  high  delinquency 
rate  but  did  not  take  advantage  of  having  loans  re¬ 
scheduled,  confirming  the  reputation  that  co-operatives 
have  acquired  as  poor  credit  managent  agencies. 

Reference  should  also  be  made  to  the  very  high 
rates  of  rescheduled  and  delinquent  loans  of  cattle 
ranchers.  Under  the  protective  influence  of  the  power¬ 
ful  Association  of  Beni  Ranchers,  many  apparently  have 
felt  reasonably  secure  from  legal  action  against  them 
by  the  BAB  on  their  delinquent  loans.  Through  their 
association,  they  have  been  actively  lobbying  for  lower 
interest  rates.  The  high  percentage  of  rescheduled  and 
delinquent  loans  probably  reflects  their  way  of  lowering 
the  effective  interest  rate.  The  BAB  has  been  reluctant 
to  take  action  against  this  group,  who  on  a  number  of 
occasions  have  threatened  meat  boycotts  of  urban  centers 

When  considered  according  to  various  lines  of 
credit,  the  rescheduling  and  delinquency  record  of  BAB 
clientele  is  also  poor.  Tables  3.6  and  3.7  present 
detailed  data  according  to  lines  of  credit.  Of 
particular  importance  to  USAID  is  the  experience  of  the 
BAB  with  the  Colonization,  Rural  Development,  and  Wheat 
Development  credit  lines  which  were  channeled  through 
co-operatives.  The  percentage  of  the  colonization  loan 
that  remains  delinquent  is  only  1.6%,  but  this  fails  to 
reflect  the  fact  that  much  of  the  loan  was  for  social 
capital  for  which  the  BAB  now  has  almost  no  hope  of 
recovering.  This  has  resulted  in  a  severe  decapitali 
ization  of  BAB  and  a  considerable  aversion  of  the  BAB 
to  involve  itself  with  credit  programs  w  i th  external 
financing  that  have  a  large  social  development  component 
Relatively  high  rates  of  delinquency  are  also  noted  for 
the  Rural  Development  and  Wheat  Development  loans  which 
have  been  provided  under  USAID  auspices. 
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TABLE  3.6 


Loans  Rescheduled  by  Line  of  Credit 
January  1,  1 964  to  June  30,  1971 


Average  Size 
of  Loan  US$ 

Type  of 

Production  Number 

Value  US$ 

Number 

Quant  1 ty 

59,972 

Importation  of  dairy 
cat  1 1 e-M 1  NAG  3 

179,917 

100.00 

100.00 

55,966 

Colonization  17 

2,651  ,417 

80.95 

99.73 

64,306 

Sugar  cane  production 
general  6 

385,833 

75.00 

77.97 

2,106 

Wheat  Development  22 

46,333 

70.97 

74.83 

2,223 

Sugar  cane,  Bermejo  50 

1  1  1,167 

48.08 

72.74 

6,189 

Rural  Development  145 

897,333 

67.44 

66.53 

16,186 

Ranching  Dev.  Beni  157 

2,541  ,250 

65.42 

62.52 

6,560 

Total  Spec  t a  1 

Programs  Administered 
by  Bank 

6,560 

Administration  189 

1  ,239,833 

59.62 

59.45 

26,215 

Importation  and 
purchase  of  machinery  43 

1,127,250 

55.13 

56.92 

23,627 

Total  Bank's  special 
programs  328 

7,749,583 

50.62 

56.89 

5,471 

Total  2,896 

15.844,667 

49.18 

50.67 

2,882 

Own  funds  2,379 

6,855,250 

48.32 

44.05 

6,118 

Production  and 

warrant  rice  19 

116,250 

28.36 

25.54 

1  ,444 

Production  and 
marketing  of 

Cereals  3 

4,333 

7.32 

1  .05 

Source : 

Study  by  Aurelio  Fernandez  Dfaz 

-  Appendix 

"2-2". 
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TABLE  3.7 

Delinquent  Loans  -  By  Line  of  Credit 
As  of  June  30,  1971 


Average  Size 

Type  of 

of  Loan  US$ 

Product  I  on 

Number 

Value  US$ 

Number 

Quant  1 ty 

26,667 

Commercialization  of 
coffee 

1 

26,667 

100.00 

66.67 

34,455 

Importation  and 
purchase  of  machinery 

33 

1,137,000 

42.31 

57.41 

873 

Wheat  Development 

25 

21,833 

80.65 

35.26 

16,051 

Ranching  Dev. -Beni 

78 

1  ,252,000 

32.92 

31.17 

8,756 

Production  and  market¬ 
ing  of  cereals 

14 

122,583 

34.15 

29.83 

4,306 

Rural  Development 

91 

391 ,833 

42.33 

29.05 

19,583 

Total  Bank's  special 
programs 

171 

3,348,750 

26.39 

24.58 

3,315 

Total  special  programs 
administered  by  Bank 
Admi n I s  t  ra  1 1  on 

156 

517.167 

49.21 

24.80 

358,667 

Cotton  Development 

1 

358,667 

5.00 

23.02 

11,164 

CBF/BID-I 

35 

390,750 

28.45 

19.55 

1  .807 

Production  and  warrant 
of  rice 

38 

68,667 

56.72 

15.09 

3,144 

Own  Funds 

629 

1 *977,417 

12.88 

12.78 

14,944 

Sugar  cane  development 

3 

44,833 

37.50 

9.06 

8,167 

Importation  of  dairy 
cattle  -  HINAG 

1 

8,167 

33.33 

4.54 

6,131 

Colonization 

7 

42,917 

33.33 

1  .61 

6,112 

Tota  1 

956 

5.843,333 

16.24 

18.69 

Sou  rce : 

Study  by  Aurelio  Fernandez  Dfaz 

-  Appendix 

"2-5". 
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Further  analysis  of  rescheduling  and  delinquency 
rates  according  to  type  of  production  are  presented  in 
Tables  3  >8  and  3 >9.  On  the  average,  about  50  percent 
of  all  loans  had  to  be  rescheduled.  Delinquency  rates 
are  also  quite  high,  with  over  16  percent  of  the  value  of 
all  loans  being  overdue. 

Data  on  delinquent  loans  under  legal  action  is 
presented  in  Table  3°10.  Table  3.11  shows  the  differen¬ 
tial  treatment  in  the  initiation  of  legal  action  for 
recovery  of  funds  by  type  of  production  loan.  Of 
particular  significance  is  the  high  incidence  of  action 
taken  against  producers  of  cacao,  rice,  potatoes,  wheat, 
coffeee,  and  sheep.  All  these  crops  and  activities  are 
almost  exclusively  produced  by  campesinos.  In  contrast, 
cotton,  beef  production,  milk  production,  and  wine 
production  are  all  activities  dominated  by  large  com¬ 
mercial  farmers.  Interpretation  of  these  figures 
suggests  that  the  campesino  has  little  bargaining  power 
in  the  credit  market,  while  the  larger  commercial  farmers 
can  more  readily  exert  their  personal  and  economic 
influence  to  allay  BAB  from  taking  legal  action  against 
them.  The  consequences  of  this  are  serious  for  the 
reputation  of  the  bank  with  campesinos,  if  the  BAB  hopes 
to  provide  the  foundation  for  a  viable  credit  delivery 
system  for  the  small  farm  sector. 

As  the  above  analysis  suggests,  the  effectiveness 
of  the  BAB  in  providing  efficient  credit  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  agricultural  sector  has  been  limited. 
Moreover,  from  a  commercial  banking  point  of  view,  BAB's 
operations  must  be  judged  as  less  than  satisfactory. 

BAB,  under  its  charter,  is  required  to  operate  at  a 
profit,  while  still  being  constrained  to  provide  loans 
at  a  12  percent  interest  rate  which  is  probably  too  low. 
Defaults  and  rescheduling  rates  have  been  high,  and 
loans  have  not  been  economic  at  12  percent.  At  the  same 
time,  demand  for  credit  among  campesinos  is  quite 
limited  and  the  administrative  cost  of  small  loans  is 
high  Consequently,  campesinos  have  never  received  a 
large  share  of  BAB  loan  funds.  In  recent  years,  BAB  has 
attempted  to  serve  campesinos  through  co-operatives,  and 
pre-co-operatives,  in  order  to  reduce  costs  and  make 
campesino  credit  profitable.  But, as  noted  in  the  previous 
chapter,  this  program  has  not  been  successful, 
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TABLE  3.8 

Rescheduled  Loan  Repayments  by  Type  of  Production 
From  January  1,  1964  to  June  30,  1971  (90  months) 


Average  Size 

Loans 

Res  chedu led 

%  of  Original  Loan 

of  Loan  l)S$ 

Type  of  Production 

Numbe  r 

Value  US$ 

Number 

Quant i ty 

15,950 

Cacao 

5 

79,750 

100.00 

100.00 

373,208 

Commercialization  of 
r  i  ce 

2 

746,417 

40.00 

81  .45 

4,586 

Pou 1 1  ry 

182 

834,667 

57.05 

68.93 

2,180 

General  Agriculture 

862 

1  ,879,333 

50.53 

66.33 

12,833 

Beef  cattle 

545 

6,994,417 

59.89 

65.92 

2,204 

Pigs 

78 

171,917 

55.71 

64.27 

15,718 

R  i  ce 

65 

1  ,021  ,667 

34.39 

63.81 

1,765 

Wine  Production 

169 

298,250 

65.25 

62.37 

l  ,407 

Potatoes 

339 

476,917 

54.24 

58.76 

1  ,237 

Horticulture 

77 

95,250 

53.10 

57.49 

1,309 

Coffee 

57 

74,583 

45.97 

52.74 

7,016 

Da  i  ry 

117 

820,917 

40.48 

52.11 

1  ,556 

Fruit  Production 

138 

214,750 

48.25 

48.91 

1  ,955 

Wheat 

44 

86,000 

46.81 

46.97 

12,205 

Sugar  Cane 

136 

1  ,659,833 

31.63 

35.48 

2,917 

Sheep 

45 

131  ,250 

29.22 

30.66 

32,021 

Commercialization  of 
coffee 

4 

128,083 

44.44 

15.15 

930 

Var i ous 

19 

17,667 

15.70 

5.83 

9,417 

Cotton 

12 

l  13,000 

17.91 

3.50 

5,471 

TOTAL 

2,896 

15,844,667 

49.18 

50.67 

Source:  Study  by  Fernandez  Dfaz,  Appendix  "5-2". 
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TABLE  3.9 

Delinquent  Loans  by  Type  of  Production 
As  of  June  30,  1971 


Average  Size 

De  1  i nquent  Loans 

%  of  Original  Loan 

of  Loan  US$ 

Type  of  Production 

Numbe  r 

Value  US$ 

Number 

Quant i ty 

3,071* 

Coffee 

17 

52,250 

13.71 

36.95 

120,8s1* 

Cotton 

8 

966,833 

1 1  .94 

29.92 

10,339 

Bee  f  Cattle 

266 

2,750,167 

29.23 

25.92 

8,750 

Cacao 

2 

17,500 

40.00 

21  .94 

4,984 

General  Agriculture 

194 

569,500 

11.37 

20.10 

20,833 

Commercialization  of 
Grains 

2 

41  ,667 

25.00 

17.24 

1  ,243 

Fruit  P  roduct i on 

49 

60,917 

17.14 

13.88 

3,153 

R  i  ce 

69 

217,583 

36.51 

13.59 

2,826 

Pou 1 1  ry 

57 

161  ,083 

17.87 

13.30 

l  ,644 

Wheat 

37 

60,833 

39.36 

13.23 

1  ,000 

Potatoes 

100 

100,000 

16.00 

12.32 

4  ,903 

Dairy 

36 

176,500 

12.45 

1 1.20 

16,362 

Sugar  Cane 

32 

523,583 

7.44 

11.19 

1  ,890 

Sheep 

25 

47,250 

16.23 

11.10 

1  ,096 

Various 

19 

20,833 

15.70 

6.88 

1  ,199 

P  i  gs 

13 

15,583 

9.29 

5.83 

1  ,390 

Wine  Production 

19 

26,417 

7.33 

5.53 

769 

Horticulture 

9 

6,  17 

6.21 

4.17 

13,958 

Commercialization  of 
Coffee 

2 

27,917 

22.22 

3.30 

6,112 

TOTAL 

956 

5,843,333 

16.24 

18.69 

Source : 


Study  by  Fernandez  Dfaz,  Appendix  "5*3". 


TABLE  3.10 


Delinquent  Loans  Under  Legal  Action  by  Type  of  Production 

As  of  June  30,  1971 


Average  Size 
of  Loan  US$ 

Type  of  Production 

Loans 

Numbe  r 

Under  Legal 

Action 

Value  US$ 

%  Of  Original  Loan 

Nunber  Value 

1  ,938 

Wheat 

28 

54,250 

29.79 

29.63 

8,067 

Coffee 

5 

40,333 

4.03 

28.52 

8,750 

Cacao 

2 

17,500 

40.00 

21.94 

3,431 

R  i  ce 

63 

216,167 

33.33 

13.50 

2,633 

General  Agriculture 

130 

342  ,250 

7.62 

12.08 

1,082 

Potatoes 

84 

90,917 

13.44 

1  1  .20 

2,344 

Sheep 

15 

35,167 

9.74 

8.28 

13,812 

Sugar  Cane 

27 

372,917 

6.28 

7.97 

2,244 

Fruit  Product i on 

15 

33,667 

5.25 

7.67 

2,434 

Pou 1 1  ry 

38 

92,500 

11.91 

7.64 

9,705 

Beef  Catt  le 

69 

669,667 

7.58 

6.31 

1  ,600 

Var  i ous 

10 

16,000 

8.26 

5.28 

1,167 

P  1  gs 

9 

10,500 

6.43 

3.93 

4,232 

Dairy  P roduc t i on 

14 

59,250 

4.84 

3.76 

13,958 

Commercialization  of 

Coffee 

2 

27,917 

22.22 

3.30 

18,500 

Cot  ton 

4 

74,000 

5.97 

2.29 

2,292 

Wine  Production 

4 

9,167 

1.54 

1  .92 

542 

Horticulture 

2 

1  ,083 

1  .38 

0.65 

4,152 

TOTAL 

521 

2.163,250 

Source : 


Study  by  Fernandez  Dfaz,  Appendix  "5-5" 
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TABLE  3.1 1 

Differential  Treatment  of  Delinquent  Loans 
By  Type  of  Production 
January  1,  1964  to  June  30,  1971 

%  Deli nquent  %  Loans  Under 

Loans  of  Legal  Action  %  of  Delinquent 

Type  of  Total  Loan  of  Total  Loans  Under 

Production  Approved  Loans  Approved  Legal  Action 


Coffee  Commerc. 

3.3 

3.3 

100 

Cacao 

21  .9 

21  .9 

100 

Rice 

13.6 

13.5 

99 

Potatoes 

12.3 

1  1  .2 

91 

Wheat 

33.2 

29.6 

89 

Coffee 

36.9 

28.5 

77 

Sheep 

11.1 

8.28 

75 

Sugar  cane 

1  1  .2 

7.9 

71 

Pigs 

5.8 

3.9 

67 

Agriculture  General 

20.  1 

12.1 

60 

Pou l t  ry 

13.3 

7.6 

57 

Fruit  P roduct i on 

13.9 

7.7 

55 

Wine  Production 

5.5 

1  .92 

35 

Milk  Product i on 

1  1  .2 

3.8 

34 

Beef  Production 

25.9 

6.31 

24 

Horticulture 

4.2 

.65 

16 

Cotton 

29.9 

2.3 

8 

Sou  rce  : 


Derived  from  Tables  3.9  and  3.10 
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The  management  of  BAB  is  anxious  to  move  completely 
into  the  larger  loans  market  serving  the  modern  sector 
of  agriculture,  and  has  urged  the  creation  of  a  rural 
development  bank  to  receive  an  explicit  subsidy  from  the 
GOB  in  order  to  meet  the  credit  needs  in  the  campes i no 
sector.  This  solution  however  does  not  address  the 
fundamental  problems  of  providing  credit  to  the  small 
farm  sector. 

The  complicated  bureaucratic  process  involved  in 
obtaining  loans  from  public  agencies,  moreover,  has 
limited  the  efficiency  of  the  credit  system  even  among 
farmers  in  the  Santa  Cruz  region.  Processing  of  loan 
applications  frequently  requires  months.  Application 
blanks,  loan  terms,  and  regulations  vary  with  the  use  to 
be  made  of  the  credit  and  the  source  of  financing. 

The  loan  limit  that  field  officers  can  approve  is  very 
low,  and  farmers  must  often  make  several  trips  to 
central  offices  before  loans  are  finally  approved. 
Reportedly,  the  commonly  used  co i ma  or  bribe  has  been 
effective  in  cutting  down  this  time  for  some,  but  this 
process  probably  is  mainly  limited  to  larger  loans  and 
farmers  with  substantial  holdings. 

The  foregoing  analysis  of  the  Bolivian  agricultural 
credit  market  admittedly  is  incomplete  and  fails  to 
provide  definitive  guidance  on  a  number  of  issues  which 
are  fundamental  to  development  of  a  responsive  agricul¬ 
tural  credit  system.  In  part,  this  inadequacy  reflects 
the  current  limited  state  of  development  of  agricultural 
credit  in  Bolivia  which  is  more  fundamentally  related 
to  the  lack  of  demand  in  the  rural  sector  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  inputs  which  credit  resources  make  possible  in 
more  dynamic  agricultural  societies. 

To  what  extent  is  credit  a  limiting  constraint  on 
the  development  of  agriculture  in  Bolivia?  To  what 
extent  is  it  likely  to  become  so  under  more  modern 
production  technology?  What  volume  of  credit  is 
necessary  to  meet  the  sector  needs  in  the  short  run,  and 
over  the  longer  term?  What  are  the  differential  credit 
requirements  of  both  the  small  and  large  farm  sectors? 
Can  a  single  credit  policy  serve  both?  What  share  of 
credit  needs  can  be  expected  to  be  met  from  private 
commercial  banking  resources,  and/or  through  the  GOB's 
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banking  institutions?  Is  there  a  need  for  foreign  donor 
assistance  in  the  credit  area?  What  types  of  credit 
institutions  constitute  appropriate  delivery  vehicles 
for  credit  and  how  can  these  be  integrated  into  the 
current  Bolivian  context?  How  and  to  what  extent  can 
co-operatives  contribute  to  more  perfect  credit  markets? 
While  this  assessment  fails  to  provide  quantitative 
answers  to  those  questions,  it  is  clear  that  a  modern 
and  dynamic  agricultural  sector  cannot  exist  without 
additional  agricultural  credit  resources  and  without 
improved  means  for  administering  and  delivering  credit 
to  both  the  large  and  small  farm  sector.  It  is 
recognized  that  additional  in-depth  analysis  of  these 
questions  is  needed  and  it  is  proposed  that  a  supple¬ 
mentary  investigation  will  be  undertaken  in  the  next 
few  weeks  to  provide  a  better  understanding  of  the  farm 
credit  market  in  Bolivia. 

B .  The  Structure  and  Performance  of  Agricultural 

Product  Market. 

Bolivian  markets  for  agricultural  products  are  some¬ 
what  more  developed  than  markets  for  factors  of  pro¬ 
duction.  Moreover,  markets  for  the  products  of  the 
commercial  agricultural  sector  of  the  Santa  Cruz  and 
Ben?  regions  are  much  more  highly  organized  than  those 
for  products  of  the  small-farm  sector,  especially  for 
commodities  being  traded  in  international  commerce,  and 
to  a  lesser  extent  for  domestically  consumed  commodities 
which  require  processing.  Bolivian  agricultural  policy 
has  emphasized  product  marketing  through  autonomous 
public  agencies  directed  at  production,  processing  and 
sales  of  specific  products.  Examples  of  these  are 
COMBOFLA  (wool);  ENA  (rice):  CNECA  (sugar);  COBOLCA 
(coffee);  as  well  as  CBF,  which  through  a  multitude  of 
public  enterprises,  processes  and  sells  such  commodities 
as  milk  and  dairy  products  (through  P I  L ) ;  Brazil  nuts; 
rubber,  cacao  and  other  specialized  products. 

For  most  commodities  produced  and  consumed  in 
Bolivia,  however,  the  market  system  is  much  less  well 
organized.  Available  evidence  suggests  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  production  of  small  farms  in  the  highlands 
is  consumed  on  the  farm.  The  local  fair  is  the  main 
sales  channel  for  surplus  of  subsistence  crops  and 
livestock  in  rural  areas.  A  1969  study  by  a  group  of 
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researchers  from  Michigan  State  University  reported  that 
an  average  of  about  70  percent  of  the  marketed  surplus 
from  small  farms  was  sold  at  country  fairs.  About  20 
percent  was  marketed  directly  in  urban  centers,  and 
the  balance  was  sold  at  the  farm  gate.  However,  these 
averages  mask  some  important  regional  differences. 

In  the  y ungas  region,  for  example,  only  about  one-fourth 
of  the  excess  production  was  marketed  through  fairs, 
with  the  largest  part  being  purchased  by  truckers  at 
roadside  assembly  points.  Producers  living  closer  to 
market  centers  were  found  to  be  much  more  likely  to  sell 
their  produce  directly.  Still,  about  70  percent  of 
a  1 1 i p 1 ano  marketing  and  90  percent  of  marketings  in  the 
Cochabamba  valley  were  at  rural  fairs. 

The  Michigan  State  University  study  further  revealed 
that  the  campesino  and  his  family  play  an  active  role 
in  the  marketing  process.  For  example,  over  50  percent 
of  the  small  farm  operators  in  the  a  1 1 i p 1 ano  and  over 
90  percent  in  the  Cochabamba  valley  had  visited  four  or 
more  fairs  during  the  four  week  period  before  the  study. 

At  least  three  types  of  buyers  attend  the  fairs, 
including  regular  country  assemblers;  irregular 
assemblers  who  work  only  on  weekends  or  holidays;  and 
truckers.  Country  assemblers,  generally  women,  are  the 
most  important  buyers  of  farm  products  at  the  country 
fairs.  They  control  approximately  77  percent  of  the 
market,  while  irregular  assemblers,  also  mostly  women, 
account  for  12  percent.  Thus  almost  90  percent  of  the 
wholesale  market  in  these  country  fairs  is  controlled 
mostly  by  women.  Contrary  to  popular  belief,  truckers 
account  for  only  three  percent  of  purchases.  The 
general  market  pattern  is  that  small  farm  operators 
actively  solicit  buyers  at  the  fairs  in  order  to  obtain 
the  best  price,  and  regularly  sell  to  different  buyers. 
Further,  it  is  estimated  that  more  than  half  of  such 
farmers  both  in  the  a  1 1 i p 1 ano  and  in  the  Cochabamba  valle 
have  at  sometime  sold  their  produce  in  La  Paz  themselves. 


*  Charles  Slater  at  a  1 .  ,  Market  Processes  in  La  Paz, 
Bo  1 i v i a  ,  Research  Report  No  .  3  ,  (  Eas  t  L a n s i n g  ;  La t i n 

American  Studies  Center,  Michigan  State  University, 

1969) . 
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The  overall  pattern  suggests  a  highly  competitive 
environment  in  markets  for  surplus  production  of  the 
sma 1 1 -farm  sector . 

The  surplus  production  of  the  campesino  sector  has 
played  a  more  important  role  In  feeding  the  population 
of  Bolivia  than  has  been  commonly  recognized.  In  1 9  7  3  » 
about  70  percent  of  the  country's  population  was  rural  p 
and  most  were  engaged  in  subsistence  agriculture. 
Estimates  indicate  that  the  campesino  sector  supplies 
almost  all  of  the  fruits  and  vegetables  used  by  the 
urban  sector,  and  as  much  as  30  percent  of  its  meat. 
Additionally,  some  ce rea 1 s - -ma i n 1 y  corn  and  qui noa--are 
also  marketed  by  the  small-farm  sector  to  supply  urban 
needs.  Based  on  these  obse rvat i ons p  it  is  estimated 
that  campesinos  feed  themselves,  plus  about  one-third 
of  the  urban  population,  or  77  percent  of  Bolivia's 
total  population.  Commercial  agriculture  and  imports 
are  believed  to  account  for  the  food  needs  of  about  23 
percent  of  the  population. 

Farmers  on  small  holdings  in  the  o  r i e  n  t  e  are  much 
more  involved  in  commercial  agriculture  than  farmers 
of  the  a  1 1  o  p 1 ano  and  va 1 1 es  regions,  0  r i en  te  farmers 
market  a  I  most  aTl  the  rice,  a  large  share  of  the  sugar 
cane  produced  in  Bolivia,  and  surplus  production  of  a 
number  of  other  crops  grown  primarily  for  subsistence. 

In  fact,  cotton  is  the  only  Bolivian  product  that  is  not 
at  least  partially  supplied  to  the  market  by  the  small- 
farm  sector. 

Sugar  cane,  rice,  and  cotton  all  of  which  require 
some  processing  are  each  marketed  according  to  fairly 
distinct  patterns.  Cane  is  purchased  by  the  sugar 
mills  at  a  fixed  price  at  the  plant  gate.  There  are 
five  sugar  mills  operating  in  Bolivia.  The  sugar  mill 
processes  the  crop,  and  through  CNECA  sells  sugar  in 
both  national  and  international  markets.  Host  of  the 
250  rice  mills  hull  rice  as  a  service  for  farmers,  and 
also  buy  unhulled  rice  for  milling.  Currently  hulled 
rice  must  be  sold  to  the  government  through  ENA 
(National  Rice  Company)  although  occasionally  exceptions 
to  this  rule  are  made.  In  turn,  ENA  acts  as  the 
national  wholesaler  and  sells  rice  to  distributors  at  a 
fixed  price.  ENA  also  acts  as  the  sole  rice  exporter 
for  Bolivia.  Cotton  fiber  is  ginned  for  growers  at 
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private  or  cooperatively  owned  gins,  All  but  a  small 
part }  which  is  processed  domestically,  is  sold  in 
international  markets,  often  under  forward  contracting 
arrangements,  in  recent  years,  most  cotton  seed  has 
been  sold  in  Brazil  and  Argentina,  although  a  small 
amount  is  now  being  processed  into  vegetable  oil  and 
cake  in  Cochabamba  and  Santa  Cruz : 

Beef  produced  in  the  Beni  region  is  also  marketed 
on  a  commercial  basis  and  satisfies  a  large  proportion 
of  national  meat  demands.  Beef  sold  in  La  Paz ,  Oruro, 
or  the  mines  of  COMiBOL,  is  slaughtered  generally 
near  a  dirt  airstrip  in  the  Beni  region  during  late 
afternoon  or  evening  and  transported  to  the  urban 
centers  by  air  the  next  morning.  Prices  and  trans¬ 
portation  are  arranged  immediately  prior  to  slaughter 
by  short  wave  radio. 

There  are  three  general  methods  of  marketing  Beni 
beef ,  First*  assemblers  may  buy  beef  at  the  farm  gate9 
assemble  a  herd,  and  drive  it  to  an  airstrip  to  be 
sold  to  a  wholesaler  and  slaughtered.  Or,  ranchers  may 
bring  their  beef  to  the  airstrip  themselves  and  sell 
directly  to  the  wholesaler.  Finally,  a  rancher  or 
group  of  ranchers  may  be  completely  integrated  with 
facilities  to  assemble  slaughter,  transport,  and  whole¬ 
sale  their  beef  themselves. 

Beef  for  the  Cochabamba  and  Santa  Cruz  markets  is 
slaughtered  in  those  cities.  Cattle  are  often  trailed 
to  Santa  Cruz,  and  then  shipped  to  Cochabamba  by  truck. 
Another  route  is  from  the  Trinidad  area  by  boat  via  the 
M a mo re  River  to  Todos  Santos,  and  then  again  by  truck 
to  Cochabamba.  Cattle  from  the  Chaco  area  and  reportedly 
even  from  Paraguay,  as  well  as  the  Beni  area,  supply 
these  markets.  The  meat  requirements  of  urban  centers 
of  Sucre,  Tarija,  and  Potosf  are  supplied  primarily  by 
beef  animals  from  the  Chaco  area  which  are  slaughtered 
in  these  cities. 

The  lack  of  storage,  packaging,  and  handling 
facilities  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  serious  product 
marketing  problems,  especially  for  fresh  produce  subject 
to  spoilage.  As  much  as  15  percent  of  banana  wholesale 
stocks  are  estimated  to  be  lost  to  spoilage,  and  another 
20  percent  are  sold  at  heavy  discounts  in  retail  markets 


due  to  loss  of  condition.  It  is  estimated  that  up  to 
!>Q  percent  of  the  value  of  bananas  reaching  La  Paz  may  be 
lost  because  of  spoilage.  Similar  statistics  are  noted 
for  tomatoes  and  other pe r i shab  les .  Such  losses  are  due 
to  poor  packaging  and  handling  while  products  are  being 
transported  and  to  a  lack  of  storage  and  r e f r i ge r a t i on 
equipment  in  the  wholesale  sector. 

Storage  and  handling  facilities  for  meat  are  also 
seriously  deficient  Many  potentially  valuable  by-product 
are  lost  because  primitive  slaughter  houses  lack  adequate 
facilities  to  process  or  utilize  by-products,  Only  a 
few  of  the  wholesalers  in  La  Paz  ,  for  example,  have 
refrigerated  storage;  and  refrigerated  meat  storage  in 
the  retail  sector  is  even  more  uncommon.  As  a  rule  meat 
is  cut  and  sold  in  retail  markets  on  the  day  it  is 
butchered 

Private  investment  has  provided  adequate  storage  and 
packaging  for  some  semi -per i shab I e  products,  especially 
some  export-oriented  crops  that  require  processing,  but 
lack  of  storage  and  handling  facilities  even  for  these 
commodities  is  the  more  common  situation.  For  example 
cereal  crops  are  stored  without  precautions  to  assure 
humidity,  disease,  insect,  and  rodent  control.  Losses 
and  deterioration  in  quality  also  occur  from  poor  handl¬ 
ing, 

A  further  weakness  of  Bolivia's  product  markets  is 
the  lack  of  a  system  for  collecting  and  reporting 
agricultural  prices  and  sales  in  various  markets-  During 
1961-1963.  S A 1  in  collaboration  with  M  I  N  A  G  collected 
prices  on  a  weekly  basis,  at  producer,  wholesale,  and 
retail  levels  in  a  limited  number  of  market  locations, 
but  this  was  discontinued  when  SA I  support  was  withdrawn, 
Plans  are  currently  underway  in  MAC AG  to  resume  collection 
of  agricultural  prices,  but  wide  dissemination  of  the 
information  is  not  likely,  since  limited  budget  resources 
of  MAC AG  will  probably  be  directed  elsewhere  The  lack 
of  such  a  system  discourages  the  spatial  movement  of 
commodities  which  otherwise  could  result  in  higher 
prices  and  greater  returns  to  producers 

Another  barrier  to  an  efficient  product  market  is  the 
wide  variety  of  weights  and  measures  being  used  as  a 


basis  for  trade  in  local  areas.  The  metric  system  was 
introduced  by  law  in  1930,  but  it  never  has  been  widely 
understood  nor  accepted  by  rural  people,  who  continue 
to  use  weights  and  measures  which  are  a  part  of  their 
cultural  tradition.  The  nature  of  this  problem,  is 
illustrated  by  the  variation  in  the  measured  weight  for 
a  ca/gja^  (load)  of  potatoes  both  within  and  among 
departments  as  shown  in  Table  3.12.  As  an  example 
within  the  Department  of  Oruro  a  ca r ga  of  potatoes 
weighs  46  kilos  in  the  Province  of  Corque ,  but  100 
kilos  in  Oruro  Province.  This  makes  it  difficult  to 
establish  a  common  denominator  for  prices  or  quantities 
of  potatoes  without  also  knowing  which  unit  is  being 
quoted . 

The  situation  is  further  complicated  by  the  fact 
that  the  ca r ga  is  also  used  in  measuring  other  products, 
and  these  ca  r gas  can  have  a  different  weight  than  for 
potatoes  even  within  the  same  province.  For  example, 
a  ca r ga  of  potatoes  weighs  71  kilos  in  Pacajes  Province 
in  La  Paz,  but  a  ca  r ga  of  ch  u  ho  weighs  59  kilos.  Thus, 
buyers  and  sellers  in  regional  and  national  markets  must 
constantly  adjust  to  depa r t men t a  1 ,  p rov i nc i a  1  ,  and 
commodity  weight  differences  for  standard  units  of 
measure.  The  same  is  true  for  other  units  of  measure 
such  as  a  r  rob  as  ,  f anegas ,  quintales  ,  ces  tos  ,  c  h  i  p  a  s  ,  and 
pesadas  .  Moreover,  various  agricultural  products  are 
sometimes  likely  to  be  measured  in  several  of  the  above 
units. 


Efforts  to  differentiate  products  on  the  basis  of 
quality,  or  to  enforce  sanitation  standards  also  are 
limited.  For  example,  there  is  no  grading  of  meat,  and 
consumers  are  often  required  to  buy  an  equivalent  amount 
of  bone  with  meat.  Still,  there  is  a  relatively  strong 
but  limited  market  for  high  quality  meat,  with  a  number 
of  retail  shops  in  urban  centers  selling  only  the  best 
meat  they  can  buy.  Even  so,  there  are  quality  variations 
even  in  these  shops.  Some  inspection  of  meat  products 
sold  in  certain  urban  markets  is  done,  however,  with  a 
view  toward  insuring  that  only  healthy  animals  are 
marketed.  Similarly,  fruits  and  vegetables  are  not 
subject  to  quality  standards.  Quality  grading  does 
occur  however  in  wool,  milk  and  rice  marketing.  Until 
1965,  domestic  wool  was  marketed  only  on  the  basis  of 
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TABLE  3.12 

Weight  Differences  for  a  Carga  (Load)  of  Potatoes  Both 
In  and  Among  Departments,  Bolivia,  1974 


Department 

Prov i nee 

Ki  1  os 

Province 

Ki  los 

Provl nee 

Ki  los 

La  Paz 

Achacach i 

71.76 

1  nqu i s i vi 

94.30 

Pacajes 

70.75 

Cochabamba 

A  i  qu i 1 e 

92.00 

Arque 

100.28 

Totora 

1  15.00 

Potos  f 

Arampampa 

100.00 

Col quechaca 

73.60 

Potos  r 

46.00 

Tup i za 

64.40 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

Oruro 

Corque 

46.00 

Oruro 

100.28 

-- 

-- 

Santa  Cruz 

Va  1  1 egrande 

92.00 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

Tari ja 

Concepc i on 

92.00 

~  * 

*  * 

Source:  Unpublished  data,  MAC AG ,  Divisi6n  de  Come  re i a  1 i zac i 6n . 
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weight,  which  encouraged  sellers  and  rural  collection 
agents  to  add  moisture  and  sand  to  the  wool.  In  1965, 
a  wool  grading  system  was  developed  for  COMBOFLA  with 
assistance  from  Utah  State  University  technicians.  The 
system  included  seven  simple  wool  grades:  (l)  long 

fine  white,  (2)  improved  short  white,  (3)  Criollo  long 
white,  (4)  Criollo  short  or  kempy,  (5)  colored  long, 

(6)  colored  short,  (7)  dirty,  dead,  tags,  and  pieces. 
Differential  prices  are  paid  by  quality  grade  and  the 
system  is  now  fairly  well  understood  and  accepted  in 
rural  and  central  markets.  Host  local  manufacturers 
now  use  this  system  in  purchasing  domestically  produced 
woo  1  . 


Milk  quality  standards  are  enforced  by  PIL  for  all 
milk  which  that  agency  purchases.  Prices  are  differ¬ 
entiated  on  the  basis  of  percent  butterfat  at  0.1 
percent  intervals.  Quality  analyses  are  also  performed 
for  acid,  dirt,  and  foreign  materials.  All  analyses  are 
made  prior  to  entry  into  the  plant  and  sub-standard 
quality  products  are  rejected.  Quality  standards  for 
rice  are  also  enforced.  Mills  control  rice  for  broken 
grains,  foreign  matter  and  humidity.  Two  grade  types 
have  also  been  established.  Long  fine  grained  rice  is 
known  as  Blue  Bonnett,  while  Carolina  rice  includes 
several  classes  of  short  coarser  qualities. 

For  the  most  part,  the  importance  of  product 
quality  and  sanitation  standards  has  been  ignored  as 
a  facet  of  the  marketing  system  in  Bolivia.  Given  the 
abundance  of  parasites  and  intestinal  disease  problem 
in  Bolivia's  tropical  lowlands  where  most  perishable 
foods  are  produced,  this  could  be  an  important  health 
factor  not  only  in  those  areas,  but  in  the  higher 
altitudes  where  such  food  is  consumed. 

C .  Marketing  Infrastructure 

Transportation  and  communication  infrastructure  are 
important  social  overhead  investments  which  contribute 
to  efficient  and  effective  marketing.  Both  facilitate 
the  transmittal  of  information.  In  addition,  trans¬ 
portation  infrastructure  permits  factors  and  products 
to  be  transferred  spatially  in  response  to  changing 
market  pressures.  Unrestricted  and  rapid  exchange  of 


information,  and  mobility  of  products  and  factors  are 
vital  to  market  efficiency. 

1  .  T  ransportat i on1 

Bolivia's  existing  transportation  system  reflects 
the  government's  historical  preoccupation  with  the 
mining  sector  and  the  concentration  of  the  population 
in  the  a  1 t i p 1  an o  and  valle  regions;  more  recently, 
governmental  commitment  to  developing  the  or i ente  has 
resulted  in  more  extensive  road  development  in  that 
area.  The  surface  transportation  system  is  concentrated 
in  the  a  1 t i p 1  a n o  and  valle  regions  on  the  east  slopes 
of  the  Andes  where  most  of  the  people  live  and  where  the 
mines  are  located.  This  area  is  reasonably  well  served 
by  both  roads  and  railroads  that  link  most  of  its  major 
cities*  In  addition,  railroads  provide  access  to  ports 
in  Chile  and  Peru*  The  basic  incentive  for  developing 
transport  here  has  been  the  overriding  importance  of 
the  mining  sector  and  the  necessity  of  providing  trans¬ 
portation  of  ore  and  mineral  products  to  external  market 
outlets* 

The  o  r i en  te  region  is  relatively  isolated  from  the 
rest  of  Bolivia  The  only  all-weather  surface  connection 
among  the  a  1 t i p 1 ano  »  va 1 1 e ,  and  o  r i e  n  t  e  regions  is  between 
Cochabamba  and  Santa  Cruz  This  route  was  first 
completed  in  1954,  Most  of  the  or i ente  region  is  linked 
to  the  highlands  only  by  recently  developed  air  trans¬ 
portation,  A  regular  passenger  service  operates  between 
the  principal  cities  of  the  o r i e n t e ,  and  La  Paz  and 
Cochabamba*  Meat  is  flown  regularly  from  the  Bens  area 
to  the  a  1  t i p 1  a n o  and  Cochabamba,  while  consumer  durables 
and  non -durables,  capital  goods,  and  agricultural  inputs 
are  back-hauled* 

Transportation  within  the  or iente  is  extremely 
limited  compared  to  the  a  1 t i p I ano  and  valle  regions* 

The  northern  and  central  or iente  areas  rely  mainly  on 
waterways  for  intraregional  transportation  of  livestock 
and  other  agricultural  products  including  rubber  and 


1  For  a  detailed  discussion  of  the  transportation  system 
and  its  problems  in  Bolivia,  see  Daniel  Mann,  Johnson } 
Mendenhall  et  a  1  .  ,  Bolivia  Transport  Survey  ,  8  Volumes, 
Report  to  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Bolivia , 

La  Paz ,  July  28  „  1969 
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Brazil  nuts.  Unimproved  roads  are  the  principal  means  o 
of  transport  in  the  Brazilian  Shield  and  Bolivian  Chaco, 
and  most  are  passable  only  during  the  dry  season.  The 
Santa  Cruz  area  has  a  limited  network  of  all-weather 
roads  and  a  number  of  additional  roads  which  are  passable 
only  during  the  dry  season.  This  area,  however,  is  also 
served  by  the  i  n te r - re g i ona 1  Cochabamba  -  San t a  Cruz  high¬ 
way,  and  by  two  international  railroads.  A  fairly  large 
number  of  small  planes  are  privately  owned  throughout 
the  o r i en te  and  are  used  for  i n t ra reg i ona 1  transportation 
of  passengers  and  high  value  freight.  Indeed,  for  many 
communities  the  only  alternative  may  be  a  very  slow 
river  trip  or  a  long  trek  overland.. 

a.  Road£.  The  basic  road  network  in  Bolivia 
has  two  main  components  (see  Figure  3).  Probably  the 
most  heavily  used  is  the  no r theas t -southwes t  system  that 
connects  the  Peruvian  a  I t i p 1  a  n  o  via  Desaguadero,  with 
the  Lake  Titicaca  region,  La  Paz,  Cochabamba,  and  Santa 
Cruz.  The  other  component  links  Potosf  with  Oruro, 

Sucre  and  Tarija  in  the  southwestern  part  of  Bolivia, 
and  extends  to  Argentina  on  the  south  at  several  points. 
Almost  without  exception,  all  other  primary,  secondary, 
and  local  access  roads  feed  into  one  of  these  two 
trunks.  Several  routes  extending  from  this  basic  road 
network  provide  access  to  areas  more  recently  opened  to 
development.  The  most  important  of  these  include:  (1) 

from  La  Paz  to  the  North  and  South  Yungas  ,  and  to  the 
Alto  Beni;  (2)  from  Cochabamba  to  the  liilpa re  area  via 
recently  completed  highways  1  and  4;  (3)  from  Santa  Cruz 

to  Montero  and  Yapacani;  (4)  from  Tarija  to  Villamontes 
and  Bermejo;  and,  (5)  from  Sucre  to  Camiri  thence  on 
to  Santa  Cruz. 

Roads  not  linked  into  the  basic  network 
include  a  relatively  new  highway  between  Riberalta  and 
Guayaramerin  in  the  northern  o  r i en  te  and  a  secondary 
highway  linking  San  Jose  and  San  Rafael  in  the  Brazilian 
Shield  zone.  A  Brazilian  highway  has  also  recently  been 
completed  between  Porto  Velho  and  Guajara  Mirim,  replace 
ing  a  railroad.  Transport  costs  for  rubber  and  Brazil 
nuts  may  be  reduced  when  a  planned  truck  ferry  is  built 
between  Guayaramerin  in  Bolivia  and  Guajara  Mirim  in 
Brazil.  At  that  time,  trucks  will  be  able  to  travel 
between  Porto  Velho  and  Riberalta  without  rehandling  of 
freight  en rou te . 
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It  is  generally  accepted  that,  the  rotation 
of  the  existing  primary  road  system  is  adequate  to  the 
Bolivia's  needs  through  the  1980s  Extension  of  this 
system  and  improvement  in  existing  routes  however  are 
being  planned  and  construction  of  several  additional 
roads  which  will  ultimately  become  part  of  this  primary 
system  is  underway  Many  secondary  roads  considered 
necessary  to  meet  future  traffic  needs  already  exist 
but  most  will  require  considerable  improvement  or  re¬ 
construction  to  meet  all  weather  standards  While 
existing  primary  and  secondary  routes  match  expected 
traffic  flows  in  the  future,  most  existing  roads  are 
seriously  deficient  with  respect  to  width,  surfacing, 
alignment  grade  t<  adequacy  of  drainage,  etc  As  a 
consequence  most  road  projects  which  will  probably  be 
undertaken  in  the  next  several  years  will  involve 
improvement  of  existing  primary*  secondary  and  local 
roads  rather  than  new  construction  Exceptions  are  cases 
where  investment  In  roads  to  replace  railroads  are 
economical  and  where  new  roads  are  being  constructed  to 
open  new  areas  for  development 

Table  3  *3  indicates  that  there  are  about 
37.000  kilometers  of  roads  of  all  classes  in  Bolivia^ 
Local  access  roads  are  by  far  the  most  important  in 
terms  of  length  accounting  for  about  two-thirds  of  the 
total  system  Primary  roads  comprise  21  percent  and  13 
percent  are  secondary  roads.  Such  roads  can  be 
classified  into  three  types  according  to  the  degree  to 
which  they  are  maintained  and  their  general  condition? 

(1)  all-weather;  2)  passable  in  the  rainy  season  but 
with  difficulties  (I  e»  with  four-wheel  drive  vehicles, 
trucks,  etc.),  and  3)  not  passable  during  the  rainy 
season  Table  3.13  shows  the  number  of  kilometers  of 
roads  Sn  each  of  these  categories 

Approximately  60  percent  of  Bolivia's 
roads*  amounting  to  almost  22,000  kilometers*  are 
impassable  during  the  rainy  season*  while  another  20 
percent  can  only  be  traveled  with  difficulty.  AH 
7,707  kilometers  of  primary  roads  are  passable,  but  37 
percent  require  special  vehicles  in  the  rainy  season.. 
Further  only  30  percent  of  the  5  1 09  kilometers  of 
secondary  roads  are  classified  as  all-weather  roads ; 

These  statistics  are  more  easily  understood  when  one 
considers  that  a  significant  portion  of  primary  and 
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NEW  ROAD  PROJECTS 


UNDER  STUDY 


TABLE  3.13 

Condition  and  Length  of  Roads ,  Bolivia,  1974 
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Cond ( t i on 
of  Road 

Type 
of  Road 

A 1  1 

Wheathe  r 

Passable  during 
ra  i  ny  season  w i th 
difficulty 

Not  passable 
during  rainy 
season 

Total 

Primary 

4,875 

2,832 

-- 

7,707 

Secondary 

1.543 

1  ,363 

2,203 

5,109 

Local  Access 

1  ,288 

3,444 

19,765 

24,497 

TOTAL 

7,706 

7,639 

21,968 

37,313 

Source:  SNC,  Maintenance  Division. 
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secondary  roads  traverse  the  rugged  and  high  erodable 
eastern  slopes  of  the  Andes.  Serious  landslides  and 
flooding  are  very  common  throughout  this  region  during 
the  rainy  season,  and  this  explains  the  frequent  closing 
of  some  roads,  and  the  serious  difficulty  encountered 
in  traveling  others. 

Most  local  access  roads  are  poorly 
maintained.  More  than  80  percent  of  the  24,497  kilo¬ 
meters  of  these  roads  cannot  be  travelled  during  the 
rainy  season,  and  another  14  percent  can  be  travelled 
only  with  difficulty.  In  total  there  are  about  15,300 
kilometers  of  road  which  may  be  considered  serviceable 
the  year  around . 

Until  recently,  most  of  Bolivia's  road 
system  was  used  mainly  for  transporting  raw  produce  and 
processed  agricultural  commodities  to  market  centers. 

More  recently,  however,  trucks  have  broken  the  railroad 
monopoly  on  hauling  ores  and  mineral  products  to  the 
port  of  Matarani,  Peru,  with  imported  goods  as  back¬ 
haul  cargo.  One  of  the  main  advantages  of  truck  hauling 
is  reduced  time  in  transit.  Trucks  can  carry  mineral 
concentrates  from  La  Paz  to  Matarani  in  2-3  days,  while 
the  railroads  may  require  a  week.  Increases  in 
consumer  goods  and  industrial  equipment  being  imported 
from  Brazil  and  Argentina  have  required  more  trucks  to 
haul  these  goods  from  the  rail-heads  at  Santa  Cruz  to 
market  centers  in  the  highlands.  Still  the  majority  of 
trucks  in  Bolivia  are  involved  in  serving  the  needs  of 
the  agricultural  sector. 

Trucks  also  serve  as  a  transportation 
system  for  rural  people,  and  have  been  important  in 
providing  access  to  urban  centers  for  a  significant 
number  of  rural  people.  Regular  bus  service  exists 
only  between  the  larger  communities  and  is  relatively 
expensive.  Trucks,  however,  provide  an  inexpensive 
means  of  transportation  between  small  villages,  and  to 
large  urban  centers.  Passengers  can  carry  a  much  larger 
amount  of  produce  on  a  truck  than  is  possible  on  busses. 
This  increased  mobility  of  rural  people  has  greatly 
increased  demand  in  rural  areas  for  manufactured  products; 
promoted  more  efficient  product  markets  as  producers 
seek  buyers  in  the  urban  centers,  and  fostered  a  broaden¬ 
ing  culturalization  process  among  the  campesinos  exposed 
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to  urban  1 i f e 

The  burgeoning  demand  for  highway  trans¬ 
portation  in  agriculture  and  other  sectors  has  led  to 
another  class  of  entrepreneurs,  the  trucker.  In  1966  , 
of  3^,052  vehicles  registered  in  Bolivia,  9  9  8  7  5  were 
heavy  trucks,  3J/»6  were  light  trucks,  and  1,703  were 
busses,  Although  trucks  accounted  for  only  AO  percent 
of  vehicle  registrations,  over  two-thirds  of  the  traffic 
in  19^6  on  major  highways  was  attributed  to  trucks, 
with  most  automobiles  and  busses  concentrated  in  large 
cities,  By  1972,  trucks  registrations  numbered  17,727““ 
an  increase  of  A  „  5  percent  per  year  since  1966.  Truck 
owners  are  most  often  campes I  nos ,  Toyota  dominates  the 
market,  mainly  because  of  an  attractive  financing 
program;,  however,  cash  sales  of  trucks  reportedly  are 
not  uncommon . 


The  schedule  of  tariffs  for  freight  between 
principal  cities  as  presented  in  Table  3 » 1 3  ^  Although 
the  roads  connecting  Potosf  with  Oruro,  Sucre  and 
Tarija  have  been  in  existence  for  the  greatest  length 
of  time,  a  larger  traffic  volume  is  noted  on  the  La  Paz- 
Cochabamba-San ta  Cruz  road  An  average  of  200  vehicles 
per  day  was  registered  in  1966  on  rural  sections  of 
this  route  versus  about  58  for  the  Oruro-Potosf  system. 
Traffic  is  expected  to  increase  by  about  five  times  on 
a  1 1  routes  by  ?  9 8 0 

According  to  data  from  SNC ,  approximately 
$9A.6  million  is  to  be  invested  in  road  improvement  and 
new  construction  projects  to  be  completed  by  1978.  The 
most  important  improvement  project  to  Bolivia,  both  in 
terms  of  priority  and  cost,  is  rebuilding  and  paving 
the  road  between  Cochabamba  and  Oruro  (see  Figure  3) 

This  will  shorten  travel  time  between  La  Paz  and 
Cochabamba,  and  facilitate  the  flow  of  goods  and 
services  from  the  va 1 1 e  s  and  o  r i e  n  t  e  to  the  a  1 1 S  p 1  an  o , 
Other  planned  improvement  projects  are:  (I)  paving  the 
road  from  El  Alto  near  La  Paz  to  the  Straits  of 
Tiquina  on  Lake  Titicaca;  (2)  rebuilding  and  paving  the 
road  north  of  Santa  Cruz  to  Montero;  and  (3)  improving 
the  Santa  Cruz-Camiri,  and  Po tos f -Ta r  i  j a  highways. 

Major  new  construction  projects  include 
extending  the  so-called  La  Paz-Alto  Beni  road  from 
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TABLE  3.13 

Estimates  of  Tariff  Charged  on  Transport 

Bolivia.,,  1974 


Tariff 

US$ 

per  qq. 

Tariff 

US$ 

per  M . T  . 

Distance 
in  Km . 

La  Paz  to  Santa  Cruz 

1.35 

o 

<j\ 

<T\ 

CM 

903 

La  Paz  to  Cochabamba 

0.60 

13.00 

403 

La  Paz  to  Oruro 

0.38 

8.15 

230 

La  Paz  to  Potosf 

0.95 

20.65 

574 

La  Paz  to  Sucre 

1  .10 

23.91 

740 

La  Paz  to  Tarija 

1  .65 

35.87 

952 

La  Paz  to  Camiri 

2.20 

47.83 

1,211 

Cochabamba  to  Santa  Cruz 

0.85 

11.68 

500 

Cochabamba  to  Oruro 

0.45 

5.78 

228 

Cochabamba  to  Matarani 

1  .90 

41,31 

1  ,048 

Santa  Cruz  to  Sucre 

0.90 

19.57 

608 

Santa  Cruz  to  Tarija 

2.00 

43.50 

1,120 

Santa  Cruz  to  Potosf 

1  .30 

28.30 

774 

La  Paz  to  Matarani 

0 . 76 

16.50 

665 

Matarani  to  Santa  Cruz 

2.45 

53.70 

1,584 

Source:  Sindicato  de  Transportistas. 
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Sapecho  to  Puerto  Salinas  in  the  Beni  plains,  with 
branches  to  Reyes,  Ru r renabaque  ,  and  San  Borja.  This 
road  will  constitute  the  first  overland  linkage  from 
the  beef-produc i ng  areas  of  the  Beni  to  La  Paz .  It 
will  also  provide  access  to  a  large  area  of  potentially 
productive  cropland  in  the  Alto  Beni  ,  Another  planned 
road,  from  Trinidad  to  San  Borja,  will  connect  with  the 
La  Paz -  San  Borja  road  providing  the  first  surface 
linkage  between  the  Beni  area's  capital  and  other  major 
population  centers,  A  paved  road  is  to  be  constructed 
between  Yapcanf  in  the  northern  Santa  Cruz  area  and 
Chimore,  near  Puerto  Villarroel  in  the  Chapare  region. 
This  will  give  a  second  paved  route  from  Cochabamba  to 
Santa  Cruz,  and  open  another  extensive  land  area  to 
settlment.  A  road  planned  to  run  north  from  Villa 
Tunari  will  link  both  Cochabamba  and  Santa  Cruz  with 
Trinidad.  Thus,  surface  transportation  between  Trinidad 
and  the  three  major  market  centers  of  Bolivia  is  planned 
to  be  completed  in  the  next  5  to  6  years.  This  should 
greatly  facilitate  marketing  of  beef  as  well  as  open 
up  new  areas  to  other  agricultural  activities. 


Other  plans  call  for  construction  of  penetration 
roads  into  other  remote  areas  of  Bolivia.  Important 
as  these  roads  may  be,  they  will  have  a  limited  impact 
on  overall  factor  and  product  markets  in  Bolivian 
agriculture  in  the  near  future,  but  will  probably  open 
up  some  new  areas  to  agricultural  settlement.  Such 
roads  are  less  important,  in  the  context  of  short  term 
development  than  farm-market  access  roads.  The  latter 
are  critical  to  the  marketing  of  both  agricultural 
products  and  factors  of  production.  For  example,  the 
loss  of  100,000  metric  tons  of  sugar  cane  in  Santa  Cruz 
Department  in  1973  was  mainly  due  to  impassable  access 
roads.  This  cane  was  valued  at  over  $600,000,  and  the 
loss  is  estimated  to  have  affected  2,000  to  3,000  small- 
farm  operators.  A  recent  study  in  the  Santa  Cruz  area 
pointed  out  the  critical  role  of  access  roads  in 
successful  development  of  new  areas,  and  improving 
market  efficiency. ^  The  GOB  current  plans  for  investing 


Thomas  C.  Royden  and  E.  Boyd  Wenne r g ren , The  Impact  of 
Access  Roads  on  Spontaneous  Colonization,  Chane-Piray, 

Bo  1 i v i a  ,  Utah  State  University  Series  2  3/73  ,  Logan , 

Utah,  1973. 
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in  access  roads  call  for  converting  an  existing  road  to 
an  all-weather  surface  in  the  Chane-Piray  area,  and 
constructing  a  new  access  road  in  the  San  Julian  area, 
north  of  Santa  Cruz;  both  will  be  constructed  with  AID 
financing. 

Rural  Bolivia  suffers  from  an  extensive  and  over¬ 
lapping  system  of  highway  toll  and  custom  stations  known 
as  trancas  y  retenes,  which  increase  transportation  and 
marketing  costs.  These  toll  stations  are  characterized 
by  physical  barriers  ( trancas)  which  preclude  traffic 
movement  until  fees  are  paid.  Often,  more  than  one 
custom  office  (re^en)  is  located  at  a  given  toll 
blockade.  In  a  1 966  study  of  6,492  kilometers  of  road, 
124  toll  stations  were  found,  which  housed  1 8 0  custom 
offices.  This  represents  one  toll  station  for  each 
52  kilometers.  Customs  offices  are  maintained  for  a 
wide  variety  of  purposes  as  indicated  by  the  large 
number  of  governmental  institutions  and  municipalities 
collecting  taxes.  The  control  of  1 8 0  stations  studied 
in  1966  was  vested  in  18  different  Bolivian  public 
agencies.  Taxes  ranged  from  .2  percent  to  5.42  percent 
ad  va 1 orem ,  although  80  percent  of  the  charges  were 
assessed  arbitrarily  by  local  municipalities  without 
central  government  authorization.  About  $1  million 
were  collected  at  these  stations  in  1966.  These 
revenues  represent  a  source  of  income  for  municipalities 
and  other  agencies,  but  have  a  negative  impact  on  factor 
and  product  markets. 

b.  Ra i 1  roads  ♦  Railroads  are  relatively  less 
important  to  agriculture  than  surface  roads.  Mainly 
developed  in  the  late  1800s  and  early  1900s  to  serve 
the  mining  sector,  the  bulk  of  the  rail  system  is 
concentrated  on  the  a  1 t i p 1  a  n  o  ,  and  is  known  as  the 
Western  System  (see  F1  i  gu  re  47*.  The  system  includes 
lines  to  the  Chilean  ports  of  Antofagasta  and  Arica, 
and  one  to  to  the  Peruvian  ports  of  Matarani  and 
Mollendo,  via  Guaqui  and  the  Peruvian  railroad.  A  line 
to  the  South  joins  the  Argentine  rail  system  at  Villazon 


Bolivia,  Ministerio  de  Economfa  Nacional,  Informe  de  la 
Comision  de  Racional izacion  del  Transporte  Automotor 
(La  Paz  ,  1966)  . 
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and  La  Quiaca  and  provides  access  to  port  facilities 
at  Buenos  Aires.  In  addition,  lines  of  the  Western 
System  connect  most  of  the  major  cities  of  the  altfplano 
and  v a 1  les, 

Host  of  the  lines  are  used  to  transport  minerals 
to  ports  in  Chile  and  Peru,  and  have  only  a  minor  impact 
on  the  agricultural  sector  c  Many  of  Bolivia's  imports 
are  carried  by  rail  from  Pacific  ports  including  food¬ 
stuffs  (especially  wheat  and  flour)  ,  consumer  durables 
and  nondurables,  capital  equipments  and  some  inputs  for 
the  commercial  sector  of  agriculture.  The  inputs  are 
then  trans-shipped  by  truck  to  market  out  lets  The 
line  from  La  P az  to  Cochabamba  is  the  only  trail  line  in 
the  Western  System  that  was  developed  primarily  to 
distribute  agricultural  products  The  uncompleted 
Cochabamba-Santa  Cruz  railway  started  in  the  early 
1900s  as  a  link  in  a  trans-continental  rat  i  way serves 
almost  ail  che  agricultural  sector  of  the  Cochabamba 
va  1  1  e  area 

The  Eastern  Railroad  System  Is  composed  of  two 
lines:  the  Santa  Cruz-Yacuiba  line  to  Argentina,,  and 
the  Santa  Cruz-Corumba  line  to  Brazil,  Both  were 
completed  in  the  early  1960s.  The  system  was  built  to 
stimulate  development  of  the  o  r i e  n  t  e  ,  and  to  provide 
access  to  Atlantic  ports  at  Santos  and  Buenos  Aires, 
where  Bolivia  has  free-port  agreements  Both  Brazil 
and  Argentina  provided  financing  for  construction  of 
the  lines,  their  incentive  being  to  obtain  access  to 
Bolivian  petroleum.  Both  lines  have  been  used  extensively 
to  import  equipment  for  oil  drilling  and  exploration 
They  have  also  been  used  to  export  sugar,  cotton  and 
cottonseed  to  Brazil  and  Argentina  Recently,  both  of 
the  routes  have  become  increasingly  important  in  trans¬ 
porting  imported  consumer  goods  including  cars 
machinery,  tractors.,  trucks,  and  other  agricultural 
inputs;  and  manufacturing  and  transportation  equipment 
for  the  non-farm  sector,  from  both  Brazil  and  Argentina 

The  Bolivian  Transport  Study1*,  generally, 
recommends  no  new  investment  in  the  existing  rail  system 


1 


See  Mann,  e t  a  1  ,  ,  op  c t t . 
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and  only  minimum  investments  to  maintain  the  main  lines 
to  Antofagasta,  Arica,  and  Matarani.  The  study  also 
recommends  that  several  rail  lines  be  abandoned  since 
operational  and  maintenance  costs  are  higher  than  cost 
of  truck  transportation. 

In  spite  of  these  recommendations,  the  GOB  has 
undertaken  several  new  railroad  construction  projects, 

The  Santa  Cruz-Rio  Mamore  line  of  300  kilometers  is  now 
under  construction  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $25.3  million. 
The  line  ultimately  will  probably  be  extended  from  the 
Mamore  to  Trinidad.  The  line  will  provide  access  to 
Brazilian  markets  for  Beni  beef  and  the  agricultural 
products  of  the  region  northwest  of  Santa  Cruz.  The 
final  link  in  the  intercontinental  system  from  Aiquile, 
southeast  of  Cochabamba,  to  Santa  Cruz,  is  being 
studied.  This  line,  however,  will  have  extremely  high 
construction  costs  because  of  the  terrain  and  would 
be  unlikely  to  be  competitive  with  current  truck 
transportation  costs  between  Santa  Cruz  and  Cochabamba. 
Another  project  being  studied  is  construction  of  a  branch 
from  the  Santa  Cruz-Corumba  line  near  the  Brazilian 
border,  south  to  the  Paraguay  river.  This  line  would 
provide  access  to  the  rich  Mutun  iron  ore  deposit  and 
facilitate  its  development. 

c.  Air  T  rans  por t .  Unlike  railroads,  air 
transport  is  of  vital  importance  to  agriculture. 

Airlines  are  mainly  involved  in  transporting  carcass 
beef  from  the  lowlands  of  the  Beni  to  the  a  1 1 i p 1  a n o 
although  some  agricultural  inputs  and  consumer  goods 
are  carried  on  the  backhaul.  Most  of  the  beef  consumed 
in  Oruro,  La  Paz,  and  in  the  mining  communities  in 
Potosf  Department  is  transported  by  air.  Recently,  beef 
has  been  shipped  by  air  to  Cochabamba. 

Bolivia  has  30  airports  in  major  cities, 
with  regularly  scheduled  service  (see  Figure  4).  All 
of  these  airports  can  accommodate  multiengine  propeller 
type  aircraft.  Only  the  La  Paz,  Santa  Cruz,  and 
Cochabamba  airports  handle  modern  jet  aircraft.  An 
additional  250-300  airtstrips  mostly  in  remote  areas 
accommodate  nonscheduled  operations  of  small  aircraft. 
Facilities  at  all  airports  are  quite  limited.  Airports 
with  regularly  scheduled  operations  have  day  time  radio 
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operators  for  weather  information,  and  to  record  land¬ 
ings.  Only  La  Paz  ,  Santa  Cruz  and  Cochabamba  airports 
are  paved,  and  only  the  first  two  are  lighted. 

All  airports  in  the  Beni  region  are  unpaved.  A 
few  hours  of  rain  can  render  these  airstrips  unusable 
for  one  to  two  days.  Because  the  airports  of  the  Beni 
are  so  important  to  regional  development  and  the 
integration  of  country,  the  Bolivian  Transport  Study 
recommended  that  several  airports  be  converted  to  all- 
weather  runway  surfaces.  So  far  only  Trinidad  is  being 
paved;  however,  there  are  plans  to  pave  the  Cobija 
runway  in  the  near  future. 

Important  as  it  is  today,  if  the  planned  highway 
and  rail  construction  to  the  Beni  rogion  are  completed, 
air  transportation  of  beef  is  likely  to  become  much 
less  important  over  the  next  several  years. 

2 .  Commun i ca  t i on 

Bolivia's  poorly  developed  communication  system 
is  also  a  constraint  to  efficient  marketing.  Telephone 
service  is  provided  by  ENTEL,  and  is  reasonably  we  1 1 - 
developed  within  major  urban  centers.  But  inter-city 
telephone  service  is  very  inefficient,  and  is  available 
only  to  a  limited  number  of  cities.  Calls  may  require 
a  day  to  complete,  and  connections  are  often  poor. 
Telegraph  facilities  are  much  more  widely  distributed 
throughout  Bolivia,  and  most  small  cities  in  rural 
areas  are  linked  in  a  national  network.  There  are  474 
telegraph  stations  in  the  country.  Telegraph  is  the 
most  widely  used  form  of  interregional  communication, 
This  form  of  communication  is  relatively  costly,  and 
because  the  transmission  system  still  relies  on  wire 
communication,  it  is  often  unreliable  in  the  rainy 
season . 

The  GOB  is  investing  approximately  $13.5  million 
through  ENTEL  to  improve  the  telecommunications  network. 
This  includes  installation  of  a  short  wave  system  with 
ten  booster  stations  covering  the  country,  development 
of  the  high  frequency  network,  and  completion  of  a  long 
distance  system  between  La  Paz,  Oruro,  Cochabamba,  and 
Santa  Cruz.  These  projects  will  greatly  facilitate 
private  communication  between  principal  cities,  but 
rural  areas  will  have  to  continue  to  rely  on  the  tele¬ 
graph  system. 
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The  mail  system  is  relatively  efficient,  with  418 
post  offices  throughout  Bolivia*  The  post  office  is 
commonly  relied  upon  to  dispatch  important  papers  such 
as  contracts,  checks,  packages,  etc. 

Infrastructure  for  the  mass  communications  media 
such  as  television,  magazines,  newspapers,  and  radio, 
is  reasonably  well  developed,  mainly  through  private 
investment.  However,  the  impact  of  such  investment  on 
market  efficiency  in  agriculture  is  generally  limited. 
First,  a  relatively  large  proportion  of  the  rural  popu¬ 
lation  is  illiterate  and  many  speak  only  Aymara  or 
Quechua.  Use  of  newspapers  and  magazines  is,  therefore, 
almost  exclusively  limited  to  urban  dwellers.  Even 
campesinos  literate  in  Spanish  make  little  use  of  this 
medium  because  of  its  relatively  high  cost  in  rural  areas. 
Television  exists  in  La  Paz  and  Oruro,  and  is  received 
in  some  mining  centers  but  generally  has  no  impact  on 
the  agricultural  sector. 

The  most  readily  available  communication  medium 
that  has  a  major  impact  on  rural  Bolivia  is  the  radio. 
Bolivia  has  45  principal  broadcasting  stations  through¬ 
out  the  count ry.  Inexpensive  transistor  radios  are 
widely  owned  throughout  the  small-farm  sector  and  broad¬ 
casts  in  native  languages  are  heard  in  all  parts  of  the 
a  1 1 i p 1 ano  and  va 1  1  es  region.  As  an  example,  at  least 
two  stations  in  La  Paz  have  programs  18  hours  per  day 
in  Aymara  while  other  stations  have  part  of  their 
programming  in  Aymara,  and  Quechua.  In  Cochabamba, 
where  a  larger  share  of  the  rural  population  speak 
Spanish,  there  is  no  full-time  station  broadcasting 
in  Quechua,  but  all  the  Cochabamba  stations  air  part  of 
their  programs  in  Quechua.  Oruro  stations  have  programs 
in  both  Quechua  and  Aymara.  While  listener  surveys 
are  not  available,  radios  are  apparently  used  by  a 
large  population  of  rural  people. 

The  impact  of  this  medium  on  the  efficiency  with 
which  factor  and  product  markets  function  is  limited  by 
the  kind  of  information  transmitted.  Much  of  the 
programming  is  popular  music,  advertisements  for 
consumer  goods  such  as  clothing,  services,  etc.  and 
community  news  and  personal  messages.  Unfortunately, 
little  use  has  been  made  of  the  radio  to  provide  technical 
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information  on  crop  and  livestock  production,  and  on 
market  prices  and  sales.  Generation  of  both  kinds  of 
information  require  public  investment  in  programming  and 
the  GOB  has  not  yet  developed  this  kind  of  service. 

Some  extension  programs  were  presented  on  a  regular  basis 
by  SAI  during  the  mid-1950s  and  early  1960s,  but  only 
a  limited  amount  of  work  has  been  done  since  then. 
Literacy  programs  are  broadcast  on  a  regular  basis. 

But  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  report  market  information 
on  a  regular  or  systematic  base. 

Privately  owned  shortwave  radio  facilities  are 
used  for  communication  in  some  rural  areas.  Mention  has 
already  been  made  of  the  use  of  this  system  in  beef 
marketing  in  the  Beni.  This  system  is  also  widely  used 
in  rubber  camps  of  the  Amazon  Rain  Forest,  and  in  some 
parts  of  the  commercial  agriculture  sector  in  Santa 
Cruz.  Use  of  short  wave,  however,  requires  considerable 
investment  and  it  is  unlikely  that  this  system  will 
ever  be  of  more  than  minor  importance. 

D .  Summary 

Markets  for  factors  used  in  agricultural  production 
and  for  agricultural  products  operate  in  the  Bolivian 
economy,  albeit  imperfectly,  and  with  limited  scope 
in  relation  to  total  agricultural  sector  needs.  The 
degree  to  which  such  markets  can  efficiently  channel 
factors  and  products  between  suppliers  and  buyers 
depends,  to  a  large  extent,  on  social  investment  to 
facilitate  the  process.  In  general,  this  investment  has 
been  lacking. 

To  improve  information  networks  and  other  elements 
affecting  efficient  flow  of  agricultural  inputs  and 
products,  however,  would  require  a  relatively  large  out¬ 
lay  of  public  investment.  Political  realities  and  long 
standing  attitudes  in  Bolivia  have  directed  scarce 
public  development  resources  to  other  forms  of  social 
overhead  capital  and,  except  for  some  roads,  investment 
in  institutions  to  strengthen  markets  in  the  agricultural 
sector  has  been  extremely  limited. 

Unfavorable  governmental  policies  toward  agricul¬ 
ture  in  the  past  have  also  inhibited  private  investment 
in  institutions  that  could  strengthen  market  peformance. 
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As  a  consequence  s  markets  serving  agriculture  are 
inefficient  in  allocating  factors  among  competing  users 
and  their  products  among  consumers. 

Factor  and  product  markets  are  restricted  in 
efficiency  by  the  absence  of  essential  public 
i  ns  t  i  t  u  t  i  on  s  o  The  lack  of  employment  services,, 
institutions  for  increasing  skills  and  an  effective 
communication  network  impedes  labor  markets.  Credit 
markets  are  likewise  hampered  by  the  limited  distribution 
of  banking  facilities  and  also  suffer  from  government 
restrictionsp  and  bureaucratic  processes  which 
complicate  loaning  procedures.  The  absence  of  a 
cadastral  survey 8  size  limitations  imposed  by  the 
Agrarian  Reform,,  and  mortgage  and  transfer  restrictions 
on  land  are  major  factors  restricting  more  efficient  land 
markets  . 

The  GOB  has  attempted  to  integrate  small  farm 
operators  into  the  economy  by  supplying  them  with 
production,,  marketing,,  and  investment  credits.  However,, 
there  have  been  only  token  Government  efforts „  simulta¬ 
neously  to  create  conditions  in  which  specialization  in 
production  could  rapidly  occur  in  traditional  agriculture. 
As  a  result,,  demand  for  modern  inputs  in  the  small-farm 
sector  is  extremely  limited.  This  lack  of  demand  and 
constraints  imposed  by  the  GOB  on  the  principal  public 
institutions  supplying  credit  to  small-farm  operators } 
have  seriously  limited  the  transformation  of  traditional 
agriculture. 

Product  market  efficiency  is  also  inhibited  by  the 
poorly  developed  communications  system,,  and  ineffective 
or  nonexistent  quality  and  sanitation  standards  8 
inadequate  storage  facilities,,  absence  of  an  efficient 
market  information  system  and  the  non-standard  system  of 
weights  and  measures. 

Trucks  are  the  most  important  mode  of  transportation 
affecting  both  factor  and  product  markets  of  the 
agricultural  sector.  Considerable  use  i s  also  made  of 
air  transport,,  especially  in  beef  marketing.  Railroads 
are  much  less  important  to  Bolivian  agricultural  pro¬ 
duction,,  but  do  transport  some  imported  agricultural 
products  and  production  inputs.  Planned  improvements 
and  expansion  of  the  primary  road  system  should  increase 
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the  efficiency  of  both  product  and  factor  markets. 
However,  more  resources  need  to  be  devoted  to  market 
access  roads. 

The  communication  network  is  deficient  especially 
for  private  interchange.  The  telegraph  system  is  wide¬ 
ly  used  for  rapid  business  communication,  while  the 
postal  system  is  relatively  efficient  and  is  commonly 
used  in  dispatching  business  mail.  Neither  system  has 
much  impact  on  efficiency  of  exchange  in  markets  in  the 
small-far  sector  of  Bolivian  agriculture.  Television, 
magazine  and  newspapers  are  little  used  in  Bolivian 
agriculture.  Radio  is  widely  used  in  rural  areas. 
However,  the  popular  nature  of  programming  restricts 
the  impact  of  this  medium  on  increased  efficiency  in 
factor  and  product  markets.  Still,  radio  communication 
offers  the  greatest  potential  for  improving  information 
flows  in  rural  markets. 
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CHAPTER  A 

The  Public  Sector  in  Agricultural  Devel opmen t 


In  this  chapter  the  public  sector  institutions  and 
programs  designed  to  facilitate  development  of  agricul¬ 
ture  and  rural  areas  are  described,  and  their  relative 
importance  and  effectiveness  analyzed.  First,  the 
current  organization  and  history  of  principal  GOB 
agencies  affecting  agriculture  are  considered.  Then 
public  expenditures  for  agricultural  development  are 
analyzed  with  respect  to:  (a)  level  and  share  by 
agency;  (b)  total  GOB  expenditures;  and  (c)  distribution 
by  programs.  Third,  public  sector  programs  that  are 
basic  to  developing  a  scientific  agriculture  are 
discussed.  Public  policies  affecting  the  development 
of  the  agricultural  sector  are  considered  in  the  fourth 
section,  and  in  the  last  section  the  process  of  planning 
public  programs  for  agriculture  is  evaluated.  Institutions 
and  programs  in  transportation  and  communication  have 
been  discussed  in  Chapter  3  and  are  not  considered  here. 

A .  Principal  GOB  Agencies  Affecting  Agriculture 

I .  Current  Organization 

Governmental  control  is  centralized  in  Bolivia. 

The  nation  is  divided  into  nine  departments  and  is 
governed  by  a  central  authority.  The  Minister  of 
Government  appoints  the  governors  (prefectos)  of 
departments.  These  officials,  in  turn,  appoint  rep¬ 
resentatives  in  the  smaller  political  subdivisions 
(provinces  and  cantons). 

The  governmental  system  has  two  distinct  levels 
of  administration  that  affect  agr  I  cu  1  tu  re-.-cent  ra  1  i  zed 
and  decentralized.  The  centralized  level  has  two  major 
subdivisions:  the  Office  of  the  President,  and  the 

various  Ministries  of  State.  The  decentralized  level 
includes  public  institutions,  public  businesses, 
development  corporations,  and  public  works  committees. 

Units  having  a  decentralized  administrative  structure 
are  nominally  under  the  control  of  one  of  the  centralized 
ministries,  with  the  president  or  a  minister  having  the 
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authority  to  appoint  the  director  of  decentralized 
agencies.  Decentralized  units,  however,  have  their  own 
budgets  and  freedom  of  technical  and  administrative 
decisions;  thus,  they  are  relatively  autonomous.  The 
degree  of  autonomy  depends  largely  on  the  political  and 
economic  power  which  the  agency  has  been  able  to  develop 
ova r  the  years . 

Public  organizations  that  partly  or  wholly  serve 
agriculture  are  found  at  both  levels  of  administration. 

In  the  discussion  that  follows  the  various  centralized 
agency  will  be  considered  in  turn,  along  with  those 
de cen t ra 1 i zed  units  under  its  control.  The  most 
important  cen t ra 1  I y  admi n i s te red  agencies  which  affect 
agriculture  include:  MINAG  (Ministry  of  Agriculture); 

MAC  (Ministry  of  Rural  Affairs);  MICT  (Ministry  of 
Industry,  Commerce,  and  Tourism);  MEC  (Ministry  of 
Education  and  Culture);  and  MITCAC  (Ministry  of 
Transportation,  Communications,  and  Civil  Aeronautics); 
the  Bolivian  University  which  is  autonomous;  and  CQNEPLAN 
(National  Council  of  Economic  Planning).  As  of  February, 
197^,  MINAG  and  MAC  were  combined  to  form  a  new  ministry 
now  known  as  MAC AG  (Ministry  of  Rural  Affairs  and 
Agriculture).  Creation  of  a  single  ministry  will  not 
materially  change  the  programs  of  MAC  and  MINAG,  however. 
Consequently,  MINAG  and  MAC  will  be  considered  as 
separate  institutions  in  this  chapter,  although  a  brief 
discussion  of  the  organization  of  the  new  ministry  will 
be  presented. 

a)  M I  NAG .  Prior  to  the  reorgan  I za t i on  In 
February  iS7%~>  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  was  the  only 
cen t ra 1 1 y  admi n i s te red  GOB  agency  with  a  principal 
focus  on  agriculture.  It  was  composed  of  four  main 
sections  besides  the  Office  of  the  Minister.  An 
organization  chart  identifying  the  major  units  of  the 
MINAG  is  presented  in  Figure  5.  The  major  operational 
units  included  the  Administrative  Section,  Staff  Section, 
and  two  sections  concerned  with  program  execution; 
Agriculture  and  Livestock.  The  Admi n i s t rat  1 ve ' Sect i on 
provides  general  adm i n i s t ra t i ve  services  to  the  other 
three  sections  through  five  departments.  The  Staff 
Section  Is  composad  of  six  offices,  the  main  purpose  of 
which  was  to  provide  basic  information  to  the  Minister 
and  Subsecretary  to  facilitate  dec i s I  on -mak I ng  on 
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FIGURE  5  ABBREVIATED  ORGANIZATION  CHART: 
MINAG,  JANUARY,  1974 
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programs.  The  Agriculture  and  Livestock  Sections  have 
been  responsible  for  program  implementation.  These 
latter  two  sections  represent  the  central  focus  of 
MINAG.  The  Agriculture  Section  incorporates  three 
departments:  Natural  Resources ,  Agricultural  Extension, 

and  Crops.  The  Department  of  Natural  Resources  includes 
Divisions  of  Forestry,  and  Fish  and  Wildlife  The 
Department  of  Agricultural  Extension  has  Divisions  of 
Extension,  including  Home  Economics,  and  Agricultural 
Credit.  The  Department  of  Crops  includes  Divisions 
of  Research,  Soils  and  Irrigation,  Seeds,  Plant 
Pathology,  and  Mechanization.  The  Livestock  Section  is 
comprised  of  only  one  department,  Livestock,  but  there 
are  three  divisions:  Animal  Health,  Diagnostic  and 
Production  Laboratories,  and  Production  and  Animal 
Science. 

The  Ministry  has  maintained  regional  offices  in  the 
departmental  capital  cities  of  Cochabamba,  Santa  Cruz, 
Oruro,  Trinidad,  Tarija,  and  Sucre.  MINAG  programs  in 
La  Paz  Department  have  been  administered  directly  from 
the  central  offices  in  La  Paz.  Each  regional  office 
has  a  director  who  is  responsible  for'  coordinating  and 
administering  programs  in  the  regional  offices.  Regional 
offices  are  organized  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  central 
ministry  described  above,  but  their  technical  programs 
are  under  the  direct  management  of  the  respective 
central  offices  in  La  Paz. 

MINAG  has  jurisdictional  control  over  one  public 
institution,  and  one  public  business.  I  NT  (National 
Wheat  Institute)  is  a  public  institution  which  is 
responsible  for  promoting  wheat  production  in  Bolivia. 

The  public  business  under  MINAG  is  BAB  (Agricultural 
Bank  of  Bolivia)  whose  purpose  is  to  provide  agricul¬ 
tural  credit  to  farmers  and  help  them  commercialize 
their  operations.  A  discussion  of  BAB  operations  is 
given  in  the  previous  chapter.  In  the  case  of  I  NT , 
the  Minister  of  Agriculture  serves  as  president  and 
appoints  the  executive  director  who  is  responsible  for 
the  operation  and  management  of  the  Institute. 

Similarly,  in  the  case  of  BAB,  the  Minister  of  Agriculture 
is  the  president  of  the  bank,  and  also  appoints  its 
director.  The  same  relationships  hold  for  all  other 
ministries  and  the  respective  decentralized  agencies 
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under  their  jurisdiction. 


b )  MAC .  The  Ministry  of  Rural  Affairs  has  had 
little  direct  impact  on  the  agricultural  sector  through 
centrally  administered  programs.  MAC  was  organized 
much  in  the  same  way  as  MINAG  in  accordance  with  the 
general  plan  for  all  ministries.  Figure  6  shows  the 


functional  units  of  MAC. 
Administrative  Sections, 
concerned  with  execution 
and  economic  problems  of 
1)  Section  of  Rural  Labor 
and  Rural  Cadastre;  and  3) 


Besides  the  Staff  and 
MAC  has  three  sections  directly 
of  programs  related  to  social 
campesinos.  These  include: 

2)  Section  of  Co-operatives 
Section  for  Promotion  of 


Rural  Works.  The  Agricultural  Labor  Section  has  the 
most  extensive  activity  of  the  three  program  areas.  It 
is  concerned  with  helping  campesinos  with  legal  problems 
especially  pertaining  to  land  titling  and  labor  disputes. 
Although  called  the  Section  of  Co-operatives  and  Rural 
Cadastre,  this  section  has  little  to  do  with  co-operatives 
or  developing  a  rural  cadastre.  Rather,  it  functions 
mainly  as  a  planning  office,  and  has  only  limited  direct 
impact  on  problems  of  rural  people.  The  Section  of 
Promotion  of  Rural  Works  has  the  responsibility  for 
carrying  out  public  works  projects  in  rural  areas,  such 
as  schools,  roads,  potable  water  facilities,  and 
similar  kinds  of  community  development  projects.  The 
scope  of  programs  carried  out  by  this  office  is  very 
limited,  however,  and  in  terms  of  functional  responsi¬ 
bilities,  this  section  overlaps  a  great  deal  with  SNDC. 


A  number  of  social  programs  directed  toward  rural 
people  are  also  administered  by  decentralized  public 
institutions  under  jurisdiction  of  MAC.  These  institu¬ 
tions  include  SNRA  (National  Agrarian  Reform  Service), 
INC  (National  Colonization  Institute),  and  SNDC 
(National  Community  Development  Service).  SNRA  is 
responsible  for  adjudicating  land  claims  and  confirming 
land  titles  under  the  Agrarian  Reform  Law  of  1953.  This 
has  been  discussed  in  the  previous  chapter.  INC  is 
responsible  for  planning  and  implementing  colonization 
projects.  SNDC  executes  a  wide  variety  of  community 
development  projects,  ranging  from  technical  assistance 
and  financial  help  in  construction  of  small  dams  for 
irrigation  to  school  houses  and  community  water  systems. 
SNDC  has  been  especially  successful  in  assisting  in 
self-help  projects  in  rural  communities. 
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FIGURE  6  ABBREVIATED  ORGANIZATION  CHART: 
MAC.  JANUARY.  1974 
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c)  MAC AG .  This  ministry,  newly  formed  in 
February,  19  7^,  has  essentially  the  same  programs  that 
existed  in  M1NAG  and  MAC,  except  that  some  changes  have 
been  made  in  program  administration  and  organization. 
Figure  7  shows  the  current  organizational  structure  of 
MACAG.  The  respective  offices  of  the  Staff  Sections, 
and  Administrative  Sections  of  the  two  ministries  have 
been  merged,  where  functions  were  duplicated.  The 
Section  of  Co-operatives  and  Rural  Cadastre  of  MAC 
has  been  made  part  of  the  Planning  Office  in  the  Staff 
Section  of  MACAG.  Besides  its  Staff  and  Administrative 
Sections,  MACAG  currently  has  four  program  sections, 
two  from  MINAG  (Agriculture  and  Livestock),  and  two  from 
MAC  (Rural  Labor,  and  Promotion  of  Rural  Works).  There 
are  two  Subsecretariats  s  one  for  agricultural  programs 
and  one  for  rural  affairs  programs.  In  addition,  MACAG 
now  has  the  four  public  institutions  and  the  public 
business  formerly  under  jurisdiction  of  the  two 
ministries  ( I  NT ,  INC,  SNDC,  SNRA,  and  BAB).  In  the 
reorganization,  the  Rural  Credit  Division  and  Home 
Economics  Group  of  the  Extension  Department  of  MINAG 
were  transferred  to  SNDC,  SNDC  also  has  responsibility 
for  organizing  and  providing  assistance  to  co-operatives. 
Otherwise,  MACAG  programs  are  largely  the  same  as  in 
MINAG  and  MAC  prior  to  the  reorganization. 

There  are  slightly  over  1,100  people  working 
for  MACAG  as  of  June,  197A  (See  Table  A.l).  Less  than 
60  percent  of  MACAG  personnel  are  involved  in  programs 
which  have  direct  contact  with  farmers  while  the  balance 
are  involved  in  administrative  activities  and  internal 
services  supporting  the  principal  programs.  It  is 
estimated  that  over  AO  percent  of  MACAG  personnel  are 
s  t  a  t i oned  in  La  Paz  . 

Less  than  one-third  of  the  MACAG  staff  are 
university  graduates,  and  there  is  only  one  person  with 
a  Ph.D.  and  eight  with  Master's  degrees.  University 
graduates  generally  have  little  or  no  practical 
experience  in  agriculture.  Few  have  the  advantage  of 
rural  backgrounds.  A  critical  problem  in  attracting 
more  qualified  personnel  are  relatively  low  salaries 
compared  to  other  GOB  agencies.  This  will  be  discussed 
in  further  detail  in  Section  C.l  below.  The  chiefs 
of  the  various  technical  sections  serve  at  the  pleasure 
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TABLE  l»o  1 


Human  Resources,  And  Average  Annual 
Salaries  in  MACAG,  Bolivia,  April  197^ 


Type  of  Employees 

Numbe  r 

Average  Annual 

Gross  Salary  US$ 

Executive  personnel 

8 

5,636 

University  graduates 

361 

2,650 

Middle-grade  technicians 

307 

1  ,680 

Administrative  personnel 

279 

1,635 

Se  rv i ce  Pe  rsonne  1 

113 

1,016 

Lahore  rs 

62 

738 

TOTAL 

1,126 

Source;  Ministerio  de  Asuntos  Campesinos  y  Agropecua- 
rios,  Division  de  Auditorfa, 
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of  the  Minister,  who  in  turn  is  appointed  by  the 
President.  Technicians  and  professional  staff  are 
supposedly  appointed  without  political  intromission,  but 
in  practice,  political  considerations  often  determine 
who  gets  the  jobs.  As  a  result,  some  personnel  are  not 
well  matched  to  the  job  requirement.  For  example, 
agronomists  are  often  appointed  to  fill  economists 
positions,  and  in  one  instance,  a  p re -medical  graduate 
was  hired  as  an  extension  agent.  As  a  result  of  these 
factors  and  general  bureaucratic  malaise,  supervision  is 
often  inadequate  and  programs  are  ineffective  in  reach¬ 
ing  farmers  and  rural  people. 


d.  M I CT .  The  Ministry  of  Industry,  Commerce 
and  Tourism  has  a  major  impact  on  agriculture  both 
through  centrally  adeministered  programs  and  public 
institutions  and  businesses  under  its  control.  MICT  is 
divided  into  two  Sub sec  re t a r i a t s ,  one  for  commerce,  and 
one  for  industry.  The  Subsecretariat  for  Commerce  has 
three  program  sections  that  directly  affect  Bolivian 
agriculture:  Section  of  Foreign  Commerce;  Section  of 

Domestic  Commerce;  and  the  Section  of  Basic  Food  Supply. 
The  Foreign  Commerce  Section  both  promotes  and  controls 
exports.  It  determines  what  share  of  specific  commodity 
production  can  be  exported  without  prejudicing  domestic 
consumption  and  issues  permits  to  regulate  the  amount 
exported.  This  Section  is  playing  an  increasingly 
important  policy  role  in  agriculture  given  the  rapid 
increases  in  agricultural  exports.  Its  decisions,  how¬ 
ever,  mainly  affect  the  products  of  commercial  agricul¬ 
ture  such  as  coffee,  cotton,  sugar,  rice,  beef  and  hides 


The  Section  of  Domestic  Commerce,  through  its 
Department  of  Marketing  and  Price  Policy,  plays  a  major 
role  in  determining  administered  price  levels  for 
commodities  of  primary  necessity.  This  group  provides 
the  basic  data  and  cost  studies  to  the  National  Council 
of  Coordination,  Fixing  and  Control  of  Prices  which  is 
responsible  for  setting  price  levels.  Prices  are 
controlled  at  the  producer,  wholesaler,  and  retailer 
levels,  based  on  costs  of  production  plus  costs  of  pro¬ 
cessing,  marketing,  etc,,  for  most  goods  of  primary 
necessity.  Demand  factors  are  largely  ignored  in  fixing 
prices. 


FIGURE  7  ABBREVIATED  ORGANIZATION  CHART: 
MACAG,  MARCH,  1974 


CENTRALIZED 
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The  Section  of  Basic  Food  Supply  is  responsible 
for  insuring  an  adequate  supply  of  articles  of  primary 
necessity  principally  food  products.  They  issue  import 
permits  for  such  commodities  and  periodically  act 
directly  as  importers.  Their  activity  has  mainly 
centered  on  wheat,  flour,  and  edible  oils.  They  also 
administer  Public  Law  480  wheat  sales. 

Three  public  institutions  are  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  MICT  including  CQMBOFLA  (National  Wool  Marketing 
Committee),  COBOLCA  (Bolivian  Coffee  Committee),  and 
ENA  (National  Rice  Company).  All  three  institutions 
are  involved  with  marketing.  COMBOFLA  is  concerned 
with  all  phases  of  wool,  hair,  and  hide  marketing 
including  the  purchase  of  raw  sheep,  alpaca,  and  llama 
wool;  and  grading,  processing,  and  selling.  COBOLCA 
does  not  directly  buy  and  sell  coffee  but  is  involved 
in  promotion  activities.  ENA  buys  r  ice  from  hulling 
mills  and  acts  as  a  wholesaler  and  exporter. 

MICT  also  has  a  substantia)  impact  on  agriculture 
through  the  various  public  businesses  of  CBF  (Bolivian 
Development  Corporation).  It  has  its  main  impact  on 
agriculture  through  a  number  of  state-owned  businesses. 
These  include:  a)  comercial  farms  for  production  of 
pure-blooded  Gir,  Nellor,  and  Brown  Swiss  cattle  at 
Reyes,  and  Santa  Gertrudis  and  Brown  Swiss  cattle  at 
Todos  Santos,  which  are  sold  to  cattlemen  in  each 
region;  b)  milk  processing  plants  in  La  Paz  and 
Cochabamba- -P I L  (industrialized  Milk  Plant);  c)  sugar 
mills  at  Guabira  and  Be r me jo;  d)  Brazil  nut  processing 
and  packing  plants  at  Riberalta,  Cobija  and  Cachuela 
Esperanza;  and  f)  well  drilling  services  for  industry 
and  agriculture  at  Cochabamba.  In  addition,  a  new  oil¬ 
seed  processing  plant  is  under  construction  at 
V i  1  1 amon tes  ,  and  the  sugar  mills  at  Bermejo  and  Guabira 
are  both  being  expanded. 

CBF  is  also  involved  in  some  limited  research  and 
extension  activities.  Through  financial  and  technical 
assistance  from  the  Swiss  government  (COTESU-Techn i ca 1 
Corporation  of  Switzerland)  CBF  has  programs  in  cattle 
improvement  at  Reyes,  Cochabamba  and  Todos  Santos.  The 
Reyes-COTESU  project  is  associated  with  CBF's  commercial 
production  of  pure-blooded  cattle  in  Reyes.  Research  is 
being  carried  out  with  Nellor,  Gir  and  Brown  Swiss  cattle, 
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and  on  improved  pastures.  Training  courses  also  are 
held  for  cattlemen  in  livestock  and  pasture  management. 
The  Cochabamba  project  is  an  applied  resea rch -extens i on 
program  concerned  with  increasing  milk  production  in  the 
Cochabamba  area  through  improved  herd  management  and 
increased  forage  production.  Farmers  participating  in 
these  programs  sell  their  milk  through  P I L  c  One 
component  of  this  project  is  linked  to  the  University 
of  San  Simon  at  Cochabamba  and  is  directed  toward  train¬ 
ing  people  for  work  in  the  diary  processing  industry  as 
well  as  helping  producers  improve  herds  through  better 
management  practices  and  distribution  of  improved 
livestock.  The  COTESU-Todos  Santos  program  is  concerned 
with  research  on  production  of  Santa  Gertrud  is  and 
Brown  Swiss  Cattle,  and  crosses  with  native  cattle.  This 
project  also  involves  research  on  pastures  and  extension 
activities.  CBF  has  an  irrigation  project  in  the 
Viliamontes  area  which  includes  an  experiment  station 
for  oilseeds  and  winter  wheat.  CBF  also  has  a  project 
to  increase  pyrethrum  production  in  the  a  1 1 i p 1 ano . 

e }  MEC .  The  Ministry  of  Education  and  Culture 
is  responsible  for  all  primary  and  secondary  education, 
schools  for  training  teachers,  and  literacy  programs 
in  Bolivia,  whether  public  or  private.  Large  state- 
owned  firms  such  as  YPFB  (Bolivian  Petroleum  Company) 
and  COMIBOL  (Bolivian  Mining  Corporation)  are  required 
by  law  to  provide  education  services  to  their  employees. 
Other  ministries  and  public  agencies  are  also  engaged 
in  education  activities,  and  responsibility  for  monitor¬ 
ing,  coordinating  and  regulating  all  of  these  programs 
rests  with  MEC,  Private  education  activities  are 
subject  to  the  same  laws  as  public  education,  and  are 
also  subject  to  regulations, 

MEC  is  organized  into  two  subsecretariats : 
one  for  rural  and  one  for  urban  education.  Its  own 
education  programs  are  implemented,  and  other  public  and 
private  programs  are  monitored  and  regulated  through 
these  two  subsecretariats .  Primary  and  secondary 
programs  in  rural  and  urban  areas  are  practically 
identical  with  heavy  emphasis  on  academic  fundamentals. 
MEC  is  beginning,  however,  to  implement  a  curriculum 
in  rural  areas  more  oriented  to  agriculture  and  teaching 
of  vocational  skills. 
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MEC  is  also  in  charge  of  the  normal  schools, 
which  are  differentiated  for  training  rural  and  urban 
teachers.  Literacy  programs  for  rural  and  urban  areas 
are  also  implemented,  monitored  and  regulated  through 
each  subsecretariat  of  MEC.  (For  a  fuller  description 
of  the  MEC  activities,  see  USAID  Preliminary  Education 
Sector  Assessment). 

f )  M I TC AC .  The  Ministry  of  Transportation, 
Communication,  and  Civil  Aeronautics  is  responsible 
for  regulating  and  developing  the  transportation  and 
communication  sectors.  It  has  several  public  institu¬ 
tions  and  public  businesses  under  its  control  including 
LAB  ( L 1 oy d- Bo  1 i v i an  Airlines),  ENTEL  (National  Communi¬ 
cations  Enterprise),  SNC  (National  Highway  Service),  and 
SNMH  (National  Meteorologic  and  Hydrologic  Service). 

It  is  through  the  latter  two  institutions  that  MITCAC 
has  its  greatest  impact  on  agriculture. 

SNC  was  established  in  February  1961  as  a 
result  of  the  transfer  of  the  Bo  1 i v i an - Arne r i can  Co¬ 
operative  Road  Service  to  MITCAC.  The  objectives  of 
SNC  a  re  two  fold:  a)  to  maintain  and  improve  existing 
road  systems;  and  b)  to  construct  new  roads  and  bridges. 
Its  principal  impact  on  agriculture  is  through  maintain¬ 
ing  and  developing  the  i n te r - re g i on a  1  transportation 
systems  for  movement  of  agricultural  products  and  inputs 
and  certain  i n t ra reg i ona 1  routes.  It  has,  however,  had 
almost  no  impact  on  development  of  farm  to  market 
access  roads  which  are  critically  needed  to  provide 
better  transportation  services  to  the  agricultural 
sector. 


The  primary  purpose  of  SNMH  is  to  gather 
and  provide  basic  weather  data.  While  such  services  do 
not  have  a  direct  impact  on  agriculture,  they  are  of 
considerable  importance  in  planning  public  programs  for 
agricultural  development. 

g)  The  Bolivian  University.  The  Bolivian 
University  System  was  organized  in  1972  from  eight 
existing  state  universities  and  the  private  Catholic 
University.  The  University  System  is  governed  by  a 
five-man  council,  the  CNES  (National  Council  for  Higher 
Education),  which  is  appointed  by  the  President.  The 
new  organization  has  several  distinct  advantages  over 
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the  old  system.  First,  while  still  maintaining 
autonomy  from  the  government,  much  of  the  politicization 
that  existed  in  earlier  years  is  being  eliminated. 
Organizationally,  there  is  only  one  university  with  3 
branches,  all  subject  to  the  same  rules,  regulations, 
accounting  system,  and  with  a  unitary  budget.  Students 
can  freely  transfer  from  one  branch  to  another,  and 
staff  can  be  relocated  according  to  needs  of  the  entire 
system.  As  currently  conceived,  the  Bolivian  University 
System  is  similar  to  those  of  California  and  New  York. 

Related  disciplines  (formerly  Faculties)  are  now 
grouped  together  in  what  is  referred  to  as  a  f acu  1 1 ad . 

Each  discipline  is  organized  as  a  department  within  the 
f acu  1 1 ad .  The  organizational  pattern  is  very  similar  to 
departments  and  colleges  in  United  States  universities. 
Each  department  teaches  courses  related  only  directly 
to  its  discipline,  and  students  move  between  departments 
to  take  courses  necessary  to  complete  a  degree  program. 

For  example,  the  Economics  Department  can  send  its 
students  to  the  Statistics  Department  to  take  a 
specialized  statistics  course,  whereas  under  the  old 
system  statistics  was  taught  jy  the  Economics  Faculty. 
Further,  all  students  take  a  general  course  during  their 
first  two  years  that  exposes  them  to  a  number  of  different 
disciplines.  Courses  are  arranged  on  a  credit  basis, 
and  credits  can  be  freely  transferred  among  the  branches 
of  the  university.  While  much  of  the  organization  still 
exists  only  on  paper,  the  system  is  slowly  being 
developed  and  expanded  into  an  effective  educational 
i ns  t i tut i on . 

The  University  offers  two  levels  of  training-- one 
for  people  with  a  Bachelors  degree  from  a  secondary 
school  (superior  training),  and  another  for  people  with 
two  years  of  secondary  school  (technical  training). 
Superior  training  requires  four  to  five  years,  depending 
on  the  discipline  and  can  lead  to  a  title  of  L i c e n c i a d o 
or  1  n  gen i e  ro .  Students  who  finish  required  course  work 
but  fail  to  complete  exams  to  obtain  their  title  of 
L  j  cen  c i ado  or  1  n  g  e  n i e  r  o  are  referred  to  as  Eg  res  ados . 

The  technical  courses  require  two  to  four  yearss again 
depending  on  the  discipline,  and  upon  completion  of 
requirements  the  degree  of  Tecnico  Superior  is  granted. 


There  are  currently  eight  departments  in  six 
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branches  of  the  university  with  superior  and  technical 
level  programs  in  agricultural  sciences.  These  include 
Departments  of  Alt i piano  Agriculture  at  Potosf  and 
Oruro ,  and  Departments  of  Valley  and  Tropical  Agricul¬ 
ture  at  Cochabamba,  Santa  Cruz,  and  Tarija.  These 
departments  all  have  programs  at  both  the  superior  and 
technical  level  except  Tarija  which  only  has  superior 
level  program.  In  addition,  Tarija  has  a  Department 
of  Forestry  with  programs  at  both  levels.  A  department 
of  Veterinary  Medicine  exists  in  Santa  Cruz  and  a 
Department  of  Animal  Science  in  Trinidad.  The  depart¬ 
ment  at  Trinidad  offers  programs  at  both  superior  and 
technical  levels  of  training  while  the  one  at  Santa 
Cruz  has  only  superior  level  training.  All  departments 
of  agriculture  are  part  of  the  Faculty  of  Technology 
in  the  new  university  organization. 


The  departments  are  organized  in  relation  to 
regional  problems  and  products,  and  given  changes  in 
the  organization  of  the  university  system,  provide 
a  foundation  for  developing  a  scientific  agriculture. 
Most  of  these  departments  are  relatively  new,  however, 
there  being  only  three  superior  programs  (Departments 
of  Agriculture  at  Cochabamba,  Veterinary  Medicine  at 
Santa  Cruz,  and  Forestry  at  Tarija)  in  existence  before 
1969.  The  new  university  reorganization  is  expected  to 
produce  graduates  with  training  much  more  oriented  to 
problem  solving  than  previously  has  been  the  case.  The 
first  graduates  under  the  reorganized  system  are  not 
expected  until  1975*1976. 


h)  CQNEPLAN .  This  agency  is  part  of  the 
Ministry  of  Coordination  which  is  responsible  for 
coordination  of  planning  activities  of  central  govern¬ 
ment  agencies,  and  for  approval  of  all  plans  and 
resultant  projects.  It  has  three  planning  sections: 
one  for  national  planning,  another  concerned  with 
sectoral  plans,  and  a  third  for  regional  planning. 

Each  sectoral  planning  office  is  supposed  to  maintain 
communication  and  coordination  with  the  planning  office 
in  the  respective  ministries  concerned  with  the  sector. 


CONEPLAN  also  has  jursdictional  control  of 
INE  (National  Statistics  Institute),  and  several 
decentralized  agencies  known  as  Development  Corporations. 
INE  is  responsible  for  developing  basic  statistics  such 
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as  price  indices,,  import-export  data,  and  censuses  (one 
is  planned  for  197^).  National  accounts  data  are 
maintained  by  CONE  PL AN. 

The  Development  Corporations  are  under  the 
direction  of  the  Section  of  Regional  Planning  of  CONEPLAN, 
Corporations  are  organized  presently  in  the  Departments 
of  La  Paz  ,  Cochabamba,  and  Oruro,  and  a  Regional 
Development  Council  for  the  northwest  exists  at  the 
same  level  of  organ i zat ion «  The  President  appoints  the 
chief  executive  officer  of  each  corporation.  Each  board 
of  directors  includes  the  governor  (prefecto)  of  each 
department  f  the  mayor  (alcalde)  of  the  capital  city, 
a  representative  of  the  armed  forces,  and  four  represent¬ 
atives  of  the  region.  The  development  corporations 
receive  financing  from  various  sources,  such  as  royalties 
on  sales  of  minerals,  shares  of  proceeds  from  taxes  on 
export  and  import  of  specific  items,  transfers,  etc. 
Development  Corporations  are  legal  entities,  and  can 
contract  and  borrow  money  to  plan  and  execute  projects. 
Since  Development  Corporations  have  been  functioning 
only  since  1970  their  impact  on  agriculture  has  been 
limited,  but  they  may  be  expected  to  play  an  increasingly 
important  role  in  rural  development  in  future  years. 

i)  Others .  Two  other  ministries  and  the  Office 
of  the  President  also  have  a  limited  impact  on  agriculture 
through  public  institutions  under  their  jurisdiction. 

These  are  MUVI  (Ministry  of  Urban  Affairs  and  Housing), 
and  MDN  (Ministry  of  Defense).  Decentralized  Public 
Works  Committees  are  under  the  nominal  direction  of  MUVI. 
Public  Works  Committees  are  found  in  the  Departments  of 
Chuquisaca,  Potosf,  Santa  Cruz,  Beni  and  Tarija.  Their 
role  in  the  agricultural  sector  is  limited  at  present. 
These  committees  have  been  organized  only  recently  and 
their  activities  are  generally  restricted  to  providing 
public  services  in  urban  areas.  Financing  for  each 
committee  is  from  the  same  kinds  of  sources  as  for 
Development  Corporations.  If  the  level  of  future 
financing  increases  rapidly,  as  has  occurred  recently 
for  committees  in  Santa  Cruz  and  Tarija,  which  receive 
a  share  of  oil  royalties,  the  impact  of  these  sectors  on 
agriculture  could  be  greatly  amplified.  Under  certain 
conditions,  Public  Works  Committees  can  be  reorganized 
into  Development  Corporations  at  which  time  they 
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come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  CONEPLAN.  However,  such 
moves  can  result  in  loss  of  autonomy  since  the  Develop¬ 
ment  Corporations  are  much  more  heavily  structured. 

This  autonomy  and  the  high  levels  of  income  which  they 
receive  explains  why  the  currently  most  prestigious  and 
active  of  the  whole  set  of  Public  Works  Committees  and 
Development  Corporations  are  those  Committees  in  Santa 
Cruz,  Tarija,  and  Chuquisaca  Departments. 

CORGEPAI  (Development  Corporation  for  the  Abapo- 
I zozog  Project)  is  a  public  institution  under  MDN,  Its 
purpose  is  to  formulate  and  execute  plans  for  the 
agricultural  and  industrial  development  of  the  Abapo- 
Izozog  region.  Sts  main  activities  to  date  have  involved 
research,  land  clearing,  irrigation  development,  and 
colonization.  Some  technical  assistance  has  been  pro¬ 
vided  to  this  project  by  the  United  Nations  Development 
P  rog  rams . 

ALDES  (Food  for  Development)  is  another  public 
institution  administered  by  JUNDES  (National  Council  for 
Social  Development),  under  the  supervision  of  the  Office 
of  the  President.  ALDES  has  a  two -fold  purpose.  First, 
it  provides  assistance  to  victims  of  natural  disasters 
in  the  form  of  direct  food  aid,  repairs  to  housing, 
roads  and  other  needs.  Second,  food  is  donated  as  wages 
in  kind  for  rural  works  projects. 

2 .  Re  cen t _ History 

1 94Qs  and  1950s.  Public  agencies  providing 
services  to  agriculture  in  Bolivia  received  their  main 
impetus  during  World  War  II,  as  the  United  States, 
through  bilateral  agreements,  sought  to  enlist  allies 
and  augment  its  supply  of  products  deemed  vital  to  the 
war  effort.  Bolivia  was  important  to  the  U.S.  because 
of  its  metallic  minerals  industry  and  its  supplies  of 
quinine  and  rubber.  In  19^1,  the  U.S.  proposed  a  program 
of  economic  cooperation  with  Bolivia.  By  late  19^2,  a 
U.S.  economic  mission  to  Bolivia  had  recommended 
specific  programs  to  assist  in  Bolivian  development. 

They  were  for  the  construction  of  the  Cochabamba  -  San t a 
Cruz  and  the  Santa  Cruz-Montero  highways,  and  for  foster¬ 
ing  agricultural  development  based  on  a  series  of 
experiment  stations.  Formation  of  a  Bolivian  corporation 
which  ultimately  was  organized  as  CBF,  to  manage  the 
effort  was  also  recommended. 
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In  19^3,  the  two  governments  signed  an  agreement  to 
implement  the  agricultural  program  through  a  partnership 
of  USDA  and  CBF.  However,  the  Villarroel  Government 
(  1 943- A6  )  delayed  implementation  until  1948,  even  though 
some  land  for  experiment  stations  was  acquired  prior  to 
that  time  In  1948,  the  M I  NAG  (then  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture,  Cattle,  and  Colonization)  replaced  CBF. 

In  November  of  1948  ,  SAI  ( I n te r ame r i can  Agricultural 
Service)  was  officially  established  and  began  a  research 
and  extension  program  which  functioned  until  the  early 

1960s  o 

In  its  early  years,  SAI  developed  programs  not  only 
in  agricultural  extension  and  research,  but  also  in  dev¬ 
elopment  operations  and  supervised  credit.  Research  and 
extension  programs  were  developed  in  the  late  1940s  and 
were  fully  functional  when  the  Revolution  occurred  in 
1952c  However,  the  Revolution  fostered  the  creation  of 
the  Development  Operations  Division  in  1 9  5  3  »  and  the 
Supervised  Credit  Program  in  1955  »  with  BAB  as  the  fiscal 
agent.  The  SAI  development  operations  program  included 
land  clearing,  farm  machinery  pools,  transportation, 
automotive,  farm  machinery  and  heavy  equipment  repairs, 
soil  surveys,  irrigation  enterprises,  well  drilling, 
mechanized  farming  demonstrations,  and  importation  and 
sale  of  farm  machinery  and  supplies.  These  latter 
programs  were  developed  in  response  to  pressure  to 
maintain  agricultural  production  given  the  negative 
impact  of  the  Land  Reform,  to  produce  import-substitute 
crops  in  the  or  ?  en  te ,  and  to  provide  assistance  to  the 
newly  franchised  campesinos.  SAI  was  eventually 
organized  into  five  divisions,  one  for  each  of  its  four 
program  areas,  with  the  fifth  for  administration. 

The  Revolution  of  1952  also  precipitated  redesignation 
of  MINAG  as  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  comprising 
Departments  of  Agriculture,  Livestock,  irrigation, 
Meteorology,  Agricultural  Economics,  Land  Settlement, 
Irrigation,  Meteorology,  Agricultural  Economics,  Land 
Settlement,  Information,  and  Administration.  This 
Ministry  maintained  the  same  relation  to  SAI  as  its 
predecessor  had  before  the  Revolution.  In  addition,  MAC 
was  established  to  serve  social  welfare  needs  of  the 
campesinos.  That  agency  became  responsible  for  all  the 
education  programs  in  rural  areas  that  had  previously 
been  under  the  control  of  MEC.  Finally,  SNRA  was 
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established  to  implement  the  Agrarian  Reform  Law. 

The  only  other  public  agency  designed  to  assist 
agricultural  development  in  existence  before  the  close 
of  World  War  II  was  BAB.  It  was  founded  in  1942  as  an 
autonomous  public  body.  Its  main  office  was  in  La  Paz  , 
with  17  branches  throughout  the  country.  Small  amounts 
of  capital  were  contributed  by  the  government,  and  credit 
operations  were  correspondingly  limited.  As  of  1962, 
total  BAB  loans  were  $b » 9 1 7 , 000  , 000  ,  of  which  91  percent 
were  in  arrears.  The  bank  acted  mainly  as  a  commercial 
bank  with  deposit,  discount,  and  exchange  operations. 
Agricultural  credit  programs  of  other  agencies  were 
administered  through  the  bank,  however,  and  eventually 
came  under  its  direct  control. 

1 960s  and  1 970s .  The  organization  of  public 
services  to  agriculture  which  developed  during  the  late 
1940s  and  early  1950s  underwent  substantial  modifications 
during  the  1960s.  Partial  consolidation  of  some 
agencies  occurred,  along  with  the  creation  of  new  agencies, 
some  of  which  duplicated  existing  services  and  programs. 

The  extension  programs  of  SAI  were  transferred  to  MINAG 
in  1 9  6  5  p  and  development  operations  division  was  abolished. 
The  financial  support  and  technical  assistance  of  the 
United  States,  which  had  previously  made  SAI  programs 
successful  were  also  withdrawn.  Subsequently,  the 
quality  of  extension,  credit,  and  research  programs 
which  were  transferred  to  other  agencies  has  declined 
seriously. 

In  1965,  INC  (National  Institute  of  Colonization  and 
Community  Development)  was  created  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  MINAG.  All  colonization  activities  of  the  GOB  were 
consolidated  in  this  institute  including  those  of  CBF  and 
of  the  armed  forces.  The  purpose  of  INC  was  to  co¬ 
ordinate  the  work  of  all  agencies  involved  in  colonization, 
provide  technical  help  to  colonists,  and  plan  and 
implement  colonization  projects. 

In  1967,  the  Division  of  Community  Development  of 
MINAG  was  split  off  from  INC  and  in  1970,  this  MINAG 
division  became  a  decentralized  public  institution  (SNDC). 

In  1968,  C0RGEPAI  was  created  as  a  public 
institution  under  the  jurisdiction  of  MINAG.  It  was 
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transferred  to  MAC  in  1972.  Also  in  1 9  6  8  p  SNMH  was 
created  as  a  public  institution  from  the  Division  of 
Meteorology  of  MINAG  and  the  hydrologic  stations  of  MITC. 

It  was  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  MITC. 

In  1967£>  PARR  (Rural  Rehabilitation  Program)  was 
created  as  a  public  institution  under  MINAG  administration. 
In  1 9  7  2  p  PARR  was  transferred  to  JUNDES  of  the  Office 
of  the  President  and  became  known  as  ALDES. 

INT  was  created  as  a  public  institution  under  MINAG 
in  1969°  A  number  of  other  ma r ke t i ng - p romot i ona 1 
agencies  for  individual  products  were  created  during 
this  period  as  public  i ns t i tu t i ons  ,  including:  CQMBOFLA 
(1982) -woo  1 ;  COBOLCA  ( 1 965 ) -cof f ee ;  CONCOFRUT  (National 
Committee  for  Fruit  Developments,  1 96 3 ) " t rop i ca 1  fruit; 
CONOA  (National  Oilseed  Committee,  l  968) ~ed i b 1 e  oils;  and 
ENA  (1973)-rice  (the  predecessor  agency  CONCA,  National 
Rice  Marketing  Committee,  was  created  in  i960  and 
terminated  in  1963) .  CONCOFRUT  and  CONOA  are  not 
functional  in  1974. 

In  another  move  toward  consolidation,  MAC  and  MINAG 
were  merged  into  MACAG (known  as  Ministry  of  Rural  Affairs 
and  Agriculture)  in  1970.  In  this  merger,  responsibility 
for  rural  education  programs  then  under  MAC  control  was 
once  again  returned  to  MEC,  and  various  of  the  other 
decentralized  institutions  were  brought  under  control  of 
MACAG.  The  merger  was  shortlived  however,  as  MACAG 
was  separated  into  the  original  two  ministries  (MAC  and 
MINAG)  in  1972.  In  early  1 9 7 ^ »  these  two  ministries 
were  merged  once  again. 

During  194  8  to  1953,  CBF  had  begun  several  projects 
in  rural  areas  through  its  Divisions  of  Agriculture  and 
Land  Settlement.  It  initially  developed  the  Reyes 
Experiment  Station  and  sponosred  the  first  colonization 
projects  in  the  Santa  Cruz  area  and  later  the  Alto  Beni. 

After  the  Colonization  Division  of  CBF  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  INC  in  the  1960s,  CBF  began  to  develop  its 
production,  research,  and  extension  activities.  The 
PIL  milk  processing  plant  and  a  slaughter  house  and  meat 
processing  plant  at  Todos  Santos  were  transferred  to  CBF 
from  other  public  agencies  that  had  developed  them.  The 
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Bermejo  sugar  mill  was  authorized  in  I960  and  completed 
in  1968.  The  one  at  Guabira  had  been  completed  in  1956. 
CBF  well  drilling  services  were  started  in  1959.  The 
Brazil  nut  processing  plants  at  Cobija,  Cachuela 
Esperanza,  and  Riberalta  were  completed  under  CBF  auspices 
in  1968,,  while  the  rubber  processing  plant  at  Riberalta 
began  operation  in  1972.  The  research-extension 
activities  of  CBF,  in  cooperation  with  COTESU,  were 
started  in  1971  at  Reyes  ,  and  built  on  the  work  of  CBF 
in  the  area  during  the  1950s.  The  work  in  the  Cochabamba 
area  with  dairy  cattle  started  in  early  197^. 

Higher  education  services  were  consolidated  when  the 
university  system  was  reorganized  in  1 9  7  2  p  and  the 
Bolivian  University  with  its  9  branches  was  created. 

During  the  1950s,  1960s,  and  early  1970s,  the  Bolivian 
universities  were  completely  autonomous  and  free  of  any 
form  of  government  intervention.  The  major  impact  of 
the  universities  on  agriculture  has  historically  been 
through  the  University  of  San  Simon  at  Cochabamba,  which 
for  many  years  had  the  only  Faculty  of  Agriculture  in 
Bolivia.  In  19^1®  the  University  of  Gabriel  Rene 
Moreno  in  Santa  Cruz  opened  a  Faculty  of  Veterinarian 
Medicine,  and  in  1 9 6 6  the  University  of  Misael  Saracho 
at  Tarija  developed  Faculties  in  Forestry  and  Agriculture. 
In  1969b  the  Faculty  of  Animal  Science  was  established  at 
the  University  of  Jose  Ballivian  at  Trinidad  in  the  Beni, 
and  in  1970  the  Faculty  of  Tropical  Agriculture  began  to 
function  at  the  University  of  Gabriel  Rene  Moreno  in 
Santa  Cruz.  When  the  university  system  was  reorganized 
in  1972,  Departments  of  Altiplano  Agriculture  were 
created  at  both  the  University  of  Tomas  Frfas  at  Potosf 
and  at  the  technical  University  of  Oruro. 

Inefficiencies  in  the  current  organization  of  public 
services  to  the  agricultural  sector  can  be  traced  in  part 
to  the  many  duplicative  programs  still  existing  among 
agencies  in  the  sector.  For  example,  the  research  and 
extension  programs  administered  by  MINAG  are  often  in 
direct  competition  with  those  of  CBF.  INT  tends  to 
duplicate  services  that  exist  in  MINAG  such  as  the  seed 
program  and,  until  recently,  research  and  extension 
efforts.  BAB  has  a  mandate  to  provide  credit  to  small 
farm  sector,  yet  MINAG  has  recently  undertaken  a  small 
farm  credit  program  for  co-operatives  through  its 
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Division  of  Agricultural  Credit*  SNDC  is  engaged  in 
engineering  studies  and  irrigation  projects,  while  M I  NAG 
has  a  Division  of  Soils  and  Irrigation  that  does  similar 
work.  SNDC  is  also  involved  in  act i v i t i es  wh i ch  over¬ 
lap  that  of  the  Agricultural  Extension  Division.  SNRA 
is  engaged  in  land  titling  activities  and  sois  INC. 

Also,  INC  has  implemented  a  number  of  community  develop¬ 
ment  projects  which  are  in  the  program  area  of  SNDC. 
Furthermore,  there  are  a  number  of  centralized  programs 
of  MICT  which  clearly  affect  agriculture,  yet  there  is 
little  or  no  coordination  with  MACAG,  and  public 
institutions  of  MICT  still  attempt  to  promote  and  market 
agricultural  products. 

The  administrative  costs  of  public  services  to 
agriculture  could  be  greatly  reduced  if  such  program 
duplication  could  be  eliminated  and  a  single  agency  was 
held  responsible  for  formulation  and  execution  of 
agricultural  policy.  The  recent  merger  of  MINAG  and 
MAC  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  but  more  is  needed 
especially  in  eliminating  duplicative  functions  in 
public  institutions  and  businesses.  Existing  public 
institutions  with  single  product  focus  such  as  INT, 
COMBOFLA,  COBOLCA,  ENA,  etc.,  could  be  reorganized  under 
existing  or  more  comprehensive  programs.  For  example, 
a  single  department  could  deal  with  promotion  activities 
of  such  diverse  products  as  wool,  coffee,  and  rice 
while  a  second  department  could  be  concerned  with 
marketing  activities.  INT  could  be  absorbed  into  exist¬ 
ing  programs  of  MINAG.  Some  of  the  public  businesses  now 
operated  by  CBF  could  well  be  turned  over  to  the  private 
sector.  Finally,  there  is  need  for  much  more  co¬ 
ordination  in  the  area  of  pricing  policies  between  MICT 
and  MACAG  if  rational  development  policies  are  to  be 
achieved. 

B  o  Public  Expenditures  in  Agriculture 


1 .  Level  and  Share  by  Agency 

Table  4.2  shows  budget  levels  for  various  agencies 
serving  agriculture  over  the  1967-73  period.  Public 
expenditures  at  centralized  and  decentralized  levels  for 
programs  and  services  in  agriculture  (with  education 
excepted)  have  increased  about  four-fold  during  that 
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TABLE  A. 2 

Public  Expenditures  in  the  Agricultural  Sector, 


by 

Institution,  Bolivia, 

1967- 

1973  , 

US$ 

Insti  tutions 

a  1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

M 1 NAG-MACb 

3.5 

3.1 

3.1 

6.49 

3.2 

3.7 

2.3 

Public  Insti 
t  u  t  i  o  n  s  c 

2  .  1 

7.6 

8.4 

4.4 

5.3 

7.3 

5.3 

BAB 

1  .  1 

6.4 

5.8 

12.9 

14.1 

28.3 

21.4 

CBFd 

8.0 

10.5 

8.4 

13.6 

12.9 

15.9 

24.9 

Corpora t i ong 
Comm i t  tees 

& 

- 

- 

- 

0.4 

0.8 

h 

To  t  a  1  ^ 

14.7 

27.6 

25.7 

37.3 

35.8 

56.0 

53.9 

a  -  Public  expenditures  for  education  are  not  included 
in  the  analysis. 

b  -  Data  for  1967,  1968,  and  1969  included  expenditures 
of  MAC  excepting  for  education.  During  1970,  1971, 
and  1972  ,  M I  NAG  and  MAC  were  one  ministry  and  data 
are  for  the  merged  ministry. 

c  -  Includes  SNRA,  INC,  SNDC,  CORGEAPI,  SNMH ,  C0MB0FLA, 
PARR  (ALDES)  ,  C0B0LCA,  I  NT ,  and  ENA. 

d  -  Includes  both  production  and  research-extension 
activities  discussed  in  Section  1. 

3  -  Development  Corporations,  and  Public  Works  Committees. 

f  -  Total  may  not  sum  due  to  rounding. 

g  -  Include  $1.9  million  from  United  Nations  Development 
Program  transferred  to  CORGEPAI. 

h  -  Data  not  ava  liable. 

Source:  Calculated  from  data  in  Bolivia,  MIF,  Presupues- 

tos  Generales  de  la  Nacion,  (La  Paz,  Annual, 

1967-731“ 


period  to  $53*9  million  budgeted  for  1973.  This  was 
mainly  due  to  rapid  rates  of  growth  in  the  budgets  for 
BAB  and  CBF.  The  increase  in  expenditures  by  public 
institutions  was  also  rapid*  more  thandoubling  in  the 
six  years.  Expenditures  by  Corporations  and  Committees 
were  first  budgeted  in  1971  and  currently  represent  only 
a  small  fraction  of  public  expenditures.  Expenditures 
of  MINAG-MAC  actually  have  decreased  between  1967  and 
1973*  When  one  considers  the  rate  of  inflation  during 
this  period*  real  expenditures  of  MINAG-MAC  declined 
even  further. 

Table  4.3  shows  the  relative  share  of  agricultural 
sector  expenditures  according  to  agency.  The  most 
important  agency  in  1967  was  CBF*  which  accounted  for 
54.4  percent  of  all  public  expenditures  in  agriculture. 

The  second  most  important  was  MINAG  with  24.0 
percent.  In  1973  CBF  expenditures  were  the  largest 
share,  representing  about  46  percent  of  the  total. 

During  the  same  period,  the  share  of  MINAG-MAC  in  public 
expenditures  in  agriculture  declined  to  only  4.3  per¬ 
cent  and  BAB's  share  was  about  40  percent.  Thus,  in 
1973,  only  14  percent  of  public  expenditures  for 
agriculture  were  for  action  programs  of  other  agencies 
compared  to  38.3  percent  in  1967.  While  public 
expenditures  for  agriculture  are  increasing  the  major 
share  of  such  increases  are  being  devoted  to  programs 
that  benefit  the  large  farm  sector*  such  as  BAB 
expenditures  or  for  state  owned  enterprises. 

2  „  Relation  to  Total  Expenditures 

The  relatively  small  amount  invested  in  public 
agricultural  programs  in  relation  to  total  public 
expenditures  at  all  levels  of  administration  puts  the 
problem  in  even  clearer  perspective  (See  Table  4.4). 

Even  including  the  increased  financing  for  BAB  and  CBF, 
agriculture  has  never  enjoyed  more  than  about  10  percent 
of  all  public  expenditures.  When  expenditures  by  BAB 
are  not  considered*  the  share  of  total  public  expenditures 
devoted  to  agriculture  is  much  more  stable. 

When  both  CBF  and  BAB  expenditures  are  excluded 
from  public  expenditures  for  agriculture,  the  remaining 
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TABLE  4.3 

Share  of  Public  Expenditures  In  the  Agricultural  Sector, 
by  Institution,  Bolivia,  1967-1973 


Institution3  1967  1968  1969  1970  1971  1972  1973 


M 1 NAG-MACb 

24.0 

1  1  .2 

13.2 

Pe  rcen  t • 
17.2 

1 

1  0 

1  • 

1  <T\ 

6.7 

4.3 

Pub  lie  1  ns  t i tut i onsc 

14.3 

27.7 

32.5 

11.9 

14.7 

13.0 

9.8 

BAB 

7.3 

23.1 

22.5 

34.5 

39.3 

50.5 

39.7 

CBFd 

54.4 

38.0 

32.8 

36.4 

36.1 

28.3 

46.2 

Corporations  and 

Commi t  teese 

1 .0 

1  .5 

9 

Totalf  100  100  100  100  100  100  100 


a  -  Public  expenditures  for  education  are  not  included  in  the 
analysis. 

b  -  Data  for  1967,  1968,  and  1969  include  expenditures  of  MAC 

excepting  for  education.  During  1970,  1971,  and  1972,  MINAG 
and  MAC  were  one  ministry  and  data  are  for  the  merged  ministry. 

c  -  Includes  CNRA  ,  INC,  SNDC,  C0RGEPAI,  SNMH ,  C0MB0FLA,  PARR 
(ALDES) ,  C0B0LCA,  and  INT. 

d  -  Includes  both  production  and  research-extension  activities 
discussed  in  Section  1. 

e  -  Development  Corporations,  and  Public  Works  Committees. 

f  -  Total  may  not  sum  due  to  rounding. 

g  -  Not  available  but  probably  less  than  2  percent. 

Source:  Calculated  from  data  in  Bolivia,  MIF,  P res upues tos  Generales 

de  la  Nacion,  (La  Paz,  Annual,  1  96 7 - 7 37~I 


Public  Expenditures  in  Agriculture  in  Relation  to  Total  Public  Expenditures 
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public  programs  for  agriculture  received  at  most  only 
about  3  percent  of  all  GOB  expenditures  in  any  of  the 
years  between  1967  anc*  1973  °  This  share  has  been  quite 
stable  at  about  2.0  percents,  but  decreased  to  1.1  percent 
in  1973°  BAB  and  CBF  programs  have  had  relatively  little 
impact  on  most  of  the  rural  sector,  generally  helping 
only  a  limited  number  of  large  producers.  Thus,  an 
extremely  small  share  of  total  public  expenditures  have 
been  devoted  to  programs  directed  to  projects  which  have 
an  impact  on  a  majority  of  rural  people  in  the  sector. 

3 °  Public  Expenditures  by  Program 

Determination  of  public  expenditures  in 
agriculture  according  to  program  activities  is  restricted 
by  data  limitation  and  only  general  orders  of  magnitude 
can  be  estimated.  The  detail  necessary  to  analyze 
separate  program  functions  is  lacking  for  most  insti¬ 
tutions.  For  example,  I  NT  is  engaged  in  research, 
extension,  promotion  and  marketing;  and  SNDC  has  under¬ 
taken  a  wide  variety  of  activities  including  extension 
and  irrigation  development.  Expenditures  records  for 
such  individual  programs  are  not  available  and  similar 
lack  of  detailed  expenditure  data  characterize  other 
agencies.  Table  A .  5  presents  estimates  of  the  relative 
expenditures  according  to  broadly  defined  program  areas. 

An  analysis  of  public  expenditures  by 
program  illustrate  and  reinforce  a  point  made  earlier, 
that  only  a  relatively  small  share  of  the  limited 
resources  devoted  to  agriculture  are  actually  utilized 
to  strengthen  Technical  Services.  Furthermore,  the 
share  going  to  Social  Services,  which  are  highly 
complementary  to  Technical  Services  programs  in  the 
general  development  process  is  also  relatively  small. 

As  indicated  above,  most  public  expenditures  in  agricul¬ 
ture  are  directed  to  two  program  areas- -State  Production 
and  Marketing  activities,  and  Credit.  Such  expenditures 
generally  benefit  only  the  large  farm  sector  with  only 
limited  amounts  of  BAB  credit,  and  the  relatively  small 
expenditure  on  programs  of  C0MB0FLA  and  C0B0LCA  having 
impact  on  the  small  farm  sector. 
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TABLE  4.5 

Public  Expenditures  by  Program  In  Agriculture, 
Bolivia,  1967"69  and  1971-73 


Annual  Average 

Expend i tures 

Share 

Program3 

1967-6 

1971-3 

1967-69 

1971-73 

- (Mi  1 1 i ons  of  U S $ ) - 

- (Percent) - 

Administration 

1  .2 

1  .0 

5.1 

2.0 

Technical  Services 

1.9 

3.5 

8.5 

7.0 

Social  Se  rv i ces 

4.5 

3.4 

19.7 

6.8 

Product  ion -Marketing 
Act i v i ties 

10.3 

20.5 

45.4 

41.1 

C  red  i  t 

4.4 

21.3 

19.5 

42.7 

Transfers 

0.4 

0.2 

1  .9 

0.4 

Total 

22.7 

49.9 

100.0 

100.0 

a  -  The  following  are  definitions  of  the  program  areas  included  above. 
Administration  for  both  MINAG  and  MAC  involves  expend itu res  of  the 
Ministerial  Cabinet,  and  advisors,  the  Staff  and  Administrative 
Sections,  and  the  Directorates  of  the  Program  Sections.  Technical 
Services  include  expenditure  of  all  departments  and  their  divisions 
in  the  Crop  and  Livestock  Sections  of  MINAG,  all  CBF  research- 
extension  activities,  SNMH,  INT,  and  the  agricultural  projects  of 
the  Public  Works  Committees  in  Chuquisaca  and  Santa  Cruz.  Social 
Services  include  activities  INC,  SNDC,  SNRA,  PARR  (ALDES)  and  the 
program  sections  of  MAC.  P roduct i on -Ma rke t i ng  activities  include 
the  businesses  of  CBF,  Abapo- I zozog ,  COBOLCA,  COMBOFLA,  and  ENA. 

The  Credit  program  area  Is  composed  entirely  of  BAB  expenditures 
including  capitalization.  The  balance  is  transfers  to  other 
agencies  in  the  sector  or  payments  on  foreign  donor  debts. 

Source:  Calculated  from  data  in  Bolivia,  MIF,  Presupuestos  Generales 

de  la  Nac  i  on  ,  (La  Paz,  Annual,  1967-73  T~^  ~  ~ 
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C .  Basic  Public  Services  for  Agricultural  Development 

This  section  describes  the  various  public  sector 
programs  that  are  basic  to  developing  a  scientific 
agriculture  in  Bolivia.  Agricultural  research,  extension, 
and  rural  education  are  among  the  primary  public  inputs 
that  facilitate  technical  change.  Colonization  programs 
and  community  development  activities  programs  are  also 
important  since  they  are  highly  complementary  to  education, 
research,  and  extension  in  inducing  and  facilitating 
changes  in  agricultural  technology.  Other  public 
programs  related  to  land  reform,  credit,  marketing,  and 
transportation  also  influence  agricultural  development; 
these  however  have  been  considered  elsewhere  in  the 
assessment . 


I  .  Education  and  Agriculture 

Many  of  the  details  describing  the  education 
system  in  Bolivia  fan  be  found  in  the  Mission's  Education 
Sector  Assessment.  The  education  system  has  contributed 
relatively  little  toward  developing  Bolivian  agriculture 
and  the  lack  of  adequate  human  capital  is  seen  as  one  of 
the  major  constraints  to  the  long-run  development  in  the 
sector.  Primary  and  secondary  education  apparently  are 
ranked  relatively  low  as  investment  goods  by  most  rural 
dwellers  as  attested  to  by  the  low  rates  of  enrollment 
and  high  dropout  rates  in  rural  schools.  The  high  rate 
of  illiteracy,  currently  estimated  at  about  80  percent, 
further  supports  this  view. 


Public  investment 
is  very  limited. 


in  vocational  agricultural 
programs  is  very  timicea.  Further,  university  level^ 
training  of  agricultural  scientists  and  technicians  is 
also  deficient,  with  limited  number  of  adequately  trained 
graduates  becoming  available  for  employment  in  public 
and  private  agencies  serving  agriculture  each  year.  As 
noted  elsewhere,  the  quality  of  university  training  is 
also  deficient  especially  with  respect  to  practical 
experience  in  agricultural  subjects. 


1  USAID  Mission  to  Bo  1  i v i a  „  Educat i on  in  Bolivia: _ A 

Preliminary  Sector  Assessment  ,-  May  197V. 
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a .  Primary  and  Secondary  Education 

The  primary  school  system  of  Bolivia  consists 
of  basic  and  intermediate  schools  that  correspond  to 
grade  school  and  junior  high  school  in  the  United  States 
system.  The  secondary  education  system  is  known  as 
medium  school  and  corresponds  to  United  States  high 
schools. 


Most  primary  and  secondary  education  is 
provided  through  the  public  school  system  and  is  free 
except  for  certain  matriculation  fees.  Private  schools, 
however,  are  relatively  important  in  major  urban  centers. 
Children  generally  enter  basic  school  at  age  6.  The 
curriculum  emphasis  of  the  5*year  program  in  basic 
school,  both  in  rural  and  urban  areas,  is  on  communicative 
skills.  An  agriculturally  oriented  curriculum 

is  offered,  however,  in  a  very  limited  number  of  rural 
basic  schools.  The  intermediate  level  of  the  primary 
school  system  lasts  three  years  and  most  students  follow 
a  traditional  academic  curriculum.  A  limited  number  of 
intermediate  programs  offer  vocational  training  along 
with  academic  work.  For  example,  1A  Coleg i os  Laborales 
in  rural  areas  offer  intermediate  level  work  that 
includes  vocational  programs  as  well  as  academic  studies. 
Such  schools  have  only  recently  been  established  and  their 
capacity  is  very  small  compared  to  the  needs  of  the  rural 
population.  There  has  not  yet  been  sufficient  experience 
with  these  programs  to  determine  if  skills  gained  in  such 
schools  are  readily  marketable.  Similarly,  vocational 
training  programs  are  offered  in  some  intermediate 
schools  in  urban  areas,  but  capacity  in  these  courses  is 
also  extremely  limited  relative  to  potential  student 
numbe  rs . 


The  majority  of  secondary  school  students 
are  enrolled  in  the  college  preparatory  cycle,  commonly 
referred  to  as  the  Bachi 1 lerato,  which  lasts  four  years. 
Academic  subjects  are  emphasized  heavily  as  a  foundation 
for  university  training.  In  addition  to  strong  emphasis 
on  humanities,  an  extremely  limited  number  of  technical- 
vocational  courses  are  provided  in  a  few  secondary 
schools  (the  Technical  Agricultural  School  of  Muyurina 
and  the  Rural  Institute  of  Montero)  and  at  an  industrial 
school  in  La  Paz.  These  tech n i ca 1  - voca t i on  a  1  courses 
require  intermediate  school  as  a  prerequisite  and  lead  to 
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a  technical  Bachelor's  degree.  Students  can  attend  a 
university  after  earning  this  degree. 

Normal  or  teache r- t ra i n i ng  schools  are 
also  considered  part  of  the  secondary  system.  Normal 
schools  attended  by  would-be  urban  teachers  require 
completion  of  the  secondary  cycle.  Normal  schools  for 
training  teachers  for  rural  schools  require  prior 
completion  of  only  two  years  of  secondary  school.  Both 
urban  and  rural  normal  programs  are  of  a  four-year 
duration. 


There  appears  to  have  been  little  change  in 
the  quality  of  primary  and  secondary  education  over  the 
past  ten  years  despite  rapid  increases  in  real  expenditures 
for  education  Burgeoning  numbers  of  school  age  children 
and  emphasis  on  programs  directed  toward  the  illiteracy 
problem  have  exhausted  most  of  the  resources  committed 
to  education.  Most  of  the  budget  has  been  used  to 
support  salaries  ,  with  little  left  for  the  capital  improve¬ 
ments,  instructional  media,  in-service  training  and 
curriculum  chanaes  that  could  improve  the  quality  of 
instruction  offered. 

Enrollment  data  imply  that  basic  and  inter¬ 
mediate  school  courses  are  of  much  lower  value  on  the 
average  to  rural  children  than  to  their  urban  counter¬ 
parts  (See  Table  A .  6 )  .  Accessibility  to  school  facilities 
is  also  probably  a  factor  in  the  low  enrollment  level  in 
many  rural  areas.  In  rural  areas,  only  40  percent  of 
the  population  ages  6-14  is  enrolled  in  primary  school, 
and  only  2  percent  of  those  ages  15-19  is  in  secondary 
s  choo l . 


While  the  above  data  indicate  school  enroll¬ 
ments,  it  is  likely  that  a  much  smaller  proportion  of 
children  actually  attend  school  on  a  regular  basis, 
especially  in  rural  areas. 

Low  average  enrollments  in  rural  Bolivia 
may  also,  in  part,  reflect  the  absence  of  adequate 
facilities.  While  data  are  very  limited,  evidence 
suggests  that  classroom  facilities  in  some  rural  areas 
are  insufficient,  whicle  in  others,  there  is  excess 
capacity.  However,  it  is  generally  agreed  that  class¬ 
rooms  equipment  and  furniture  is  lacking  in  every  rural 
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TABLE  4.6 

School  Age  Population,  Schoo-1  Enrollments,  and  Share  of  Total 
in  Rural  and  Urban  Areas  of  Bolivia,  1963 


Total 

Rural 

Urban 

Popu 1  a t i on  age  6-14 

1  ,093,600 

776,456 

317,144 

Enrollment  grade  1-8 

702,145 

308,718 

393,427 

Percent  enrol  led 

64 

40 

1  2  4a 

Population  age  15"19 

507,300 

360,183 

147,117 

Enrollment  grade  9-12 

74,165 

5,902 

68,263 

Pe  rcent  enrol  led 

15 

2 

46 

Popu 1  a  t i on  age  6-19 

1  ,600,900 

1,136,639 

464  ,261 

Enrollment  grade  1-12 

776,310 

314,620 

46 1  ,690 

Percent  en  ro 1  led 

48 

28 

99 

a  -  These  proportions  indicate  that  some  rural  children  are  enrolled  in 
urban  schools. 

Source:  Calculated  from  unpublished  population  data  of  INE,  and  enroll¬ 

ment  data  from  USAID,  "Education  in  Bolivia:  A  Sector  Analysis," 
La  Paz,  Bolivia,  1971. 
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school  district.^ 

Low  rural  school  enrollments  further 
suggest  that  educational  programs  need  a  significant 
curriculum  revision.  Some  children  who  do  not  attend 
school  now  probably  would  attend  if  they  and  their 
families  felt  that  the  learning  experience  would  provide 
them  with  better  long  run  economic  opportunities.  That 
i s ,  some  of  the  rural  population  may  believe  that  the 
income  foregone  while  attending  school  is  greater  than 
that  which  can  be  gained  from  education.  The  low  rates 
of  enrollment  imply  that  rural  people  believe  training 
provided  by  the  educational  system  has  only  limited 
value  for  the  majority  of  rural  children.  The  high  drop¬ 
out  rates  from  primary  schools  also  can  be  interpreted 
as  supporting  this  allegation.  In  1 9  6  3  p  it  was  estimated 
that  185,266  first  graders  were  enrolled  in  all  public 
and  private  primary  schools  in  Bolivia.  By  the  third 
grade,  only  82,179  pupils  remained  in  school--a  dropout 
rate  of  56  percent.  By  the  sixth  grade,  only  40,535 
were  attending.  Similar  results  are  noted  for  secondary 
schools  for  the  same  period 

These  dropout  data  are  for  all  of  Bolivia. 
Attrition  rates  are  probably  much  greater  in  rural  areas, 
where  opportunity  costs  of  attending  school  undoubtedly 
exceed  those  of  comparable  age  groups  in  urban  areas. 
Economic  realities  in  rural  areas  require  that  more 
practical  training  be  provided  to  primary  school  children 
in  rural  areas  to  quickly  increase  their  productivity. 
Obviously,  existing  programs  are  not  satisfying  this 
need.  Without  some  major  changes,  resources  spent  in 
expanding  existing  educational  programs  in  rural  areas 
are  therefore  likely  to  yield  low  social  returns. 

The  fundamental  problem  is  not  a  lack  of 
government  commitment  to  support  education.  As  indicated 
in  Table  4.7,  funds  budgeted  and  expended  for  education 
are  a  relatively  large  and  increasing  proportion  of  the 


1  USAID  Mission  to  Bolivia,  Education  in  Bolivia:  A 
Sector  Analysis,  La  Paz,  !971» 
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Ibid. 
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national  budget.  More  significantly,  while  total  govern¬ 
ment  expenditures  have  usually  been  less  than  the 
budgeted  total,  expenditures  for  education  have  generally 
been  greater  than  budgeted.  In  recent  years,  such 
expenditures  have  amounted  to  around  30  percent  of  total 
GOB  expenditures.  The  data,  however,  give  no  indication 
of  the  relative  proportion  spent  on  rural  education. 

b )  Literacy  Programs 

Bolivia  has  one  of  the  highest  illiteracy 
levels  in  Latin  America.  There  has  been  little  success 
in  reducing  this  rate  over  the  last  several  years.  The 
1950  census  indicated  that  68  percent  of  all  Bolivians, 
age  15  and  over,  were  illiterate.  Estimates  by  MEC  for 
1972  indicate  the  rate  was  still  over  60  percent  for 
the  same  age  group.  The  rate  of  illiteracy  for  the 
rural  population  age  15  and  over  was  89  percent  in  1950 
and  was  estimated  by  MEC  at  over  83  percent  in  1972. 

A  major  social  goal  of  the  GOB  since  the 
Revolution  of  1952,  has  been  to  reduce  illiteracy. 

It  is  difficult  to  assess  the  total  amount  spent  on 
literacy  programs  by  the  GOB  since  that  time,  but  one 
source  estimates  around  $10.0  million  for  the  decade  of 
the  1960s.  This  is  about  5  percent  of  all  education 
expenditures  by  the  GOB  during  this  period.1 2 

Various  literacy  training  programs  have  been 
offered  through  both  government  and  private  organizations. 
C0MIB0L,  YPFB,  the  military  organizations,  SNDC,  UNESCO, 
and  several  religious  organizations  have  all  been  involved 
with  literacy  programs  in  various  degrees.  The  impact  of 
such  programs  is  difficult  to  assess  due  to  fragmented 
reporting  of  many  of  the  efforts.  Ambitious  goals, 
however,  obviously  have  not  been  realized  to  date.  To 
affect  agricultural  development,  however,  will  require 
further  investments  in  functional  literacy  programs 
directed  toward  the  rural  sector  over  the  next  several 
yea  rs . 


1  MEC,  Direccion  Nacional  de  Planeamiento  Educativo, 
unpublished  data. 

2  Does  not  include  expenditures  by  C0MIB0L,  YPFB,  or 
other  government  agencies. 
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c )  The  University  System  and  Agriculture 

The  Bolivian  University  has  contributed  very 
little,  to  date,  toward  building  a  scientific  base  in 
the  agricultural  sector  either  through  its  superior,  or 
technical  programs.  University  involvement  in  basic  and 
applied  research  and  extension  directed  toward  agricul¬ 
ture  has  been  minimal.  Most  of  the  relatively  few 
students  who  graduate  in  agricultural  programs  are  poorly 
trained  because  of  lack  of  physical  facilities,  ins¬ 
tructors  themselves  with  insufficient  or  out-dated 
training,  and  programs  that  are  deficient  both  in  terms 
of  course  content  and  field  experience. 

The  first  class  in  agricultural  science  at 
the  superior  level  graduated  at  Cochabamba  in  1939.  By 
1 9  6  9  p  only  597  students  had  graduate  at  the  superior 
level  in  all  agricultural  sciences,  A31  from  Cochabamba 
and  the  balance  from  the  Faculty  of  Veterinarian  Medicine 
in  Santa  Cruz.1 2 3  |n  constrast,  during  1956-66  there  were 
1,^19  graduates  in  law,  1,035  in  economics,  IA8A  in 
medicine  and  dentistry,  and  1,077  in  engineering,  mining 
and  chemistry.  Of  20,802  students  registered  in  superior 
courses  in  1973  ,  6A  percent  were  in  law,  economics, 
engineering,  medicine  and  dentistry.  Less  than  k  percent 
were  in  courses  related  to  agricu!ture--forestry,  agronomy , 
animal  science,  and  veterinary  medicine. 3 

Enrollment  statistics  for  technical  univer- 
sisty  programs  in  agriculture  indicate  similar  results. 

Of  1,571  students  registered  for  all  technical  programs 
in  1972,  only  11  percent  were  in  courses  related  to 
agriculture.  There  have  been  995  graduates  from  . 
technical  courses  from  their  inception  through  1 9 6 9 . 

The  higher  number  of  graduates  from  technical  courses 


Carlos  Cosio,  La  Educacion  Agrfcola  en  Bolivia,  (Lima: 
0AS,  1971),  p .TToT 

2  Chirikos  e t  a  1 . ,  Human  Resources  in  Bolivia,  p.  2  12. 

3  Unpublished  data,  CNES. 

**  Cosio  op  c  i  t ,  p.  161 
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compared  to  those  taking  superior  courses  in  agricul¬ 
ture,  reflects  the  fact  that  more  technical  programs 
have  been  in  existence  for  a  longer  time.  In  1972, 
however,  only  173  students  were  registered  in  technical 
courses  related  to  agriculture,  compared  to  939  in 
superior  courses . 

Bolivian  society,  which  is  bound  by 
tradition,  places  little  value  on  agricultural  sciences 
as  a  profession  compared  to  law,  medicine,  and  economics. 
Such  attitudes  help  explain  the  relatively  few  graduates 
and  low  enrollments  in  programs  related  to  agriculture. 
Limited  job  opportunities  for  graduates  of  such  programs 
may  be  an  even  more  important  factor,  however.  As  of 
1969,  there  were  A36  ingenieros  agronomos  (agricultural 
engineers)  and  166  veterinarians  in  Bolivia.  Over  50 
percent  of  these  were  employed  in  the  public  sector, 
mainly  In  MINAG  and  its  decentralized  agencies.  Another 
10  percent  were  associated  with  the  university  system, 
while  20  percent  were  in  private  activities  in  the 
agricultural  sector.  About  20  percent  were  working  out¬ 
side  of  agriculture.  Of  950  graduates  of  technical 
courses  in  agriculture  employed  in  1 9  6  9  »  about  75 
percent  were  working  outside  of  agriculture.  The  private 
sector  employed  1A  percent,  and  the  balance  were  in 
public  sector  employment  mainly  in  MINAG. 

Another  major  deterrent  to  higher  enrollments 
in  agricultural  sciences  in  the  Bolivian  University  is 
the  low  salaries  currently  paid  to  graduates  by  the  major 
employer,  MAC AG  and  its  related  agencies.  Table  A. 8 
shows  comparative  salary  levels  for  various  public 
sector  agencies.  Current  salaries  in  MACAG  for  univer¬ 
sity  trained  professionals  in  agriculture  are  about 
$220  per  month.  Salaries  for  university  graduates  trained 
in  fields  other  than  agriculture  are  $300-$A00  per  month 
in  other  ministries.  Public  businesses  are  apparently 
even  higher,  and  salaries  in  the  private  sector  exceed 
those  of  public  businesses.  Further,  most  job 
opportunities  for  university  graduates  are  in  higher 
paying  nonag r i cu l t u ra 1  fields,  suggesting  that  the  most 
capable  students  choose  courses  of  study  outside  agri- 
cu 1 t  u  re  . 
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TABLE  4.8 

Comparison  of  Average  Gross  Salaries  of  Different  Institutions, 

Bolivia,  February  1974 


Ministry 


Pos i 1 1  on 

MACAG 

Ministry 

of 

Finance 

of  Indus¬ 
try  and 
Commerce 

CBF 

BAB 

re r  Year - 

Director 

*♦,991 

6,041 

5,700 

15,750 

9,600 

Department  Head 

3,866 

4,339 

4,129 

12,800 

8,000 

Division  Head 

3,566 

3,523 

3,881 

9,600 

4,800 

P  rofess i ona 1 s 

Un ( v  .  level 

2,625 

3.523 

3,506 

4,750 

3,600 

NOTE:  The  General 

Manage  rs 

of  CBF  and  BAB 

are  considered 

as  Directors 

Of  Ministries,  and  managers  of  CBF  businesses  are  comparable  to 
department  heads. 
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While  the  university  system  will  probably 
meet  current  projected  manpower  requirements  for  pro¬ 
fessionals  in  agriculture  over  the  next  several  years, 
the  quality  of  the  graduates  is  seriously  deficient. 

This  reflects  both  the  characteristics  of  the  students 
and  deficiencies  in  the  program.  First,  most  students 
are  from  urban  areas  with  little  or  no  practical  know¬ 
ledge  or  experience  in  agriculture.  As  indicated  above, 
it  is  quite  probable  that  the  average  agricultural  student 
is  less  qualified  academically  than  in  other  disciplines. 
These  factors,  coupled  with  the  non-p ract i ca 1  nature  of 
the  curriculum  explain  why  most  graduates  of  agricultural 
courses  have  limited  abilities  in  solving  practical 
p  rob  1 ems . 


The  absence  of  social  science  training  in 
agriculture  is  a  further  deficiency  in  the  Bolivian 
University  program.  There  are.no  degree  programs  and 
few  courses  offered  in  agricultural  economics  or  rural 
sociology.  Yet,  these  areas  of  study  are  important  in 
analyzing  the  changes  that  are  occurring  in  the  agricul¬ 
tural  sector  and  rural  society  as  well  as  in  management 
of  farm  businesses.  Moreover,  such  training  is 
fundamental  to  analyzing  various  policy  alternatives  and 
operational  programs  which  are  important  job  aspects  of 
public  sector  employment. 

Other  deficiencies  in  university  agricultural 
programs  include  lack  of  space  and  equipment  for  teach¬ 
ing,  especially  in  sciences  that  require  laboratory 
equipment.  Also,  the  teaching  staff  is  often  employed 
only  on  a  part-time  basis  and  many  must  take  on  other 
jobs  to  supplement  their  incomes.  While  data  are  not 
available  specifically  for  the  Faculties  of  Agriculture, 
over  68  percent  of  all  professors  teaching  superior 
courses  and  77  percent  of  those  teaching  technical 
courses  worked  8  hours  or  less  per  week  in  1966.  Further, 
81  percent  of  the  professors  involved  in  superior 
courses  and  89  percent  of  those  in  technical  courses 
engage  only  in  teaching.  Less  than  2  percent  of  the 
professors  in  superior  courses  pursue  full-time  research, 
and  only  about  8  percent  combine  teaching  and  research. 

Development  of  a  scientific  base  for 
modernizing  agriculture  will  require  more  qualified  human 
capital  at  the  university  (B.S.)  level  of  training,  and 
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increased  numbers  of  people  with  advanced  training  as 
well.  The  latter  are  needed  both  to  upgrade  existing 
university  programs  and  to  provide  technical  and  manage¬ 
ment  talent  for  the  various  public  services  necessary 
for  a  modern  agriculture. 

As  of  June  197^,  however,  only  three  people 
with  Ph.D's  and  eighteen  with  Master's  degrees  are 
employed  in  all  of  the  public  sector  serving  agriculture, 
including  the  university  system.  The  large  differential 
in  salaries  between  Bolivia  and  other  Latin  countries 
has  led  many  Bolivians  with  advanced agr i cu 1 1 u ra  1  degrees 
from  foreign  universities  to  work  outside  the  country 
where  they  can  often  get  three  or  four  times  the  salary 
than  is  offered  in  Bolivia.  This  human  capital  must  be 
attracted  back  into  both  the  university  system  and  other 
public  agencies  serving  agriculture  if  a  viable  modern 
agriculture  is  to  develop.  The  GOB  must  recognize  the 
high  payoffs  that  accrue  to  investment  in  human  capital 
and  raise  the  salaries  paid  to  professional  employees  in 
public  agencies  and  institutions  serving  agriculture  to 
the  point  that  insures  an  adequacy  of  skills  to  meet 
the  demand  of  establishing  and  maintaining  a  scientific 
agriculture. 

2 .  Agricultural  Research 

Agricultural  experiment  stations  and  related 
institutions  in  Bolivia  have  had  only  a  limited  impact 
on  the  general  development  of  a  modern,  productive 
agriculture.  Although  a  complete  evaluation  of  previous 
research  efforts  is  hampered  by  lack  of  historical  data 
on  costs  and  results,  it  is  widely  recognized  that 
several  problems  have  restricted  the  impact  of  agricul¬ 
tural  research  on  modernization  of  the  rural  sector  and, 
in  general,  that  the  research  system  has  several  in¬ 
efficiencies.  Prior  agriculture  research  has,  however, 
had  a  significant  impact  on  increased  production  of  a 
limited  number  of  agricultural  products,  but  that 
influence  has  not  been  widespread. 

a )  Development  of  Research  Capability 

The  relatively  short  time  that  Bolivia  has 
had  an  organized  research  capability  in  agriculture  is 
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one  factor  that  has  limited  the  impact  that  research  has 
had  on  modernizing  agriculture.  All  the  government 
agricultural  experiment  stations  currently  in  existence 
in  Bolivia  have  been  established  since  1 9 i 6  *  Table 
4.9  presents  summary  information  on  the  various  govern¬ 
ment  research  facilities.  Impetus  for  development  of 
a  research  program  in  agriculture  came  from  a  1943 
agreement  between  Bolivia  and  the  United  States  that 
called  for  the  United  States  to  finance  and  give  tech¬ 
nical  assistance  to  a  program  of  agricultural  develop¬ 
ment  through  SAI.  Most  of  the  current  research 
facilities  were  developed  between  1946  and  1964  under 
the  auspices  of  SAI.  Some  programs  of  recent  origin 
however,  have  been  developed  under  CBF  management; 
these  are  directed  mainly  to  the  beef  and  dairy  cattle 
sector. 

b  )  PJ  a n n  i  n g  R e se arc h  Prog r ams 

A  major  element  in  the  inefficient  use  of 
research  resources  has  been  the  failure  to  consider 
economic  factors  in  planning  agricultural  research 
programs.  This  has  led  to  concentration  on  the 
technical  production  aspects  of  a  large  number  of  crops 
and  livestock.  Almost  no  attention  has  been  given  to 
the  relative  profitability  of  those  crops  and  livestock 
enterprises,  or  to  their  importance  to  total  agricul¬ 
tural  production.  Research  has  been  conducted  at 
various  stations  on  a  number  of  crops  and  livestock  that 
are  relatively  unimportant  in  Bolivian  agriculture 
such  as  sunflower,  bamboo,  horses,  tobacco  and  tung. 
Also,  very  limited  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
impact  of  research  implications  on  both  rural  and  urban 
consumption  and  welfare  of  improved  yields  of  various 
crops  and  livestock  activities.  The  failure  to  consider 
the  efficiency  and  distributional  aspects  of  alternative 
research  programs  reflects  the  extremely  limited  input 
from  social  scientists  in  planning  research  in 
agri cul ture. 


The  few  resources  available  for  agricul¬ 
tural  research  have  not  been  concentrated  on  specific 
areas  ror  directed  toward  the  solution  of  urgent  prob  1  ems . 
While  each  research  station  does  have  a  principal  focus, 
most  stations  are  involved  in  both  crop  and  livestock 
experiments,  and  have  spread  their  research  budget  over 
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a  large  number  of  activities. 

For  example,  the  La  Tamborada  station, 
although  its  primary  emphasis  is  purportedly  on  wheat 
research,  recently  has  been  involved  in  adaptive  trials 
for  potatoes,  corn,  citrus,  forage  plants,  tomatoes, 
lettuce,  cucumbers,  spinach,  cabbage,  onions,  garlic, 
red  pepper,  watermelons,  string  beans,  alfalfa,  perennial 
grasses,  barley,  and  oats,  along  with  dairy  and  poultry 
research.  Similar  patterns  are  apparent  in  other 
stations.  In  addition,  some  research  efforts  have  been 
duplicated  at  different  stations,  although  regional 
differences  in  climate,  day  length  and  other  agronomic 
features  perhaps  may  justify  some  of  this.  Overall, 
agricultural  research  has  not  been  based  on  well-defined, 
country-wide  goals.  The  result  has  been  a  miscellany 
of  emphasis  and  a  pot  pourri_  of  results  which  have  failed 
to  recognize,  much  less  address,  national  agricultural 
research  needs  . 

c)  Some  Notable  Successes 


Despite  the  constraints  surrounding  agricul¬ 
tural  research  in  Bolivia,  there  have  been  several 
significant  achievements.  The  most  important  of  these 
include:  1)  introduction  of  Zebu  and  other  improved 

cattle  to  the  Beni;  2)  breeding  of  two  Bolivian  wheat 
varieties,  Coposu  and  Chinoli  70,  and  adaptation  of  the 
Mexican  variety  Jaral  66;  3)  adaptation,  production  and 
distribution  of  "certified"  rice  seed;  4)  introduction 
of  Cuban  yellow  corn;  and  5)  selection  and  breeding  of 
high  yielding  potatoes  and  quinoa. 

Part  of  the  increase  in  beef  production  in 
the  Beni  is  due  to  improvements  in  the  cattle  fostered 
mainly  by  the  CBF-Reyes  experiment  station  which  was 
initiated  in  the  1950s  under  SAI  management.  Under  the 
Reyes  project,  Zebu  cattle  were  introduced  to  the  region 
and  the  Beni  beef  airlift  was  begun.  These  two 
activities  have  increased  the  production  and  domestic 
marketing  of  beef  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  no  longer 
necessary  to  import  beef  and  considerable  amounts  are 
now  being  exported. 
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The  government  has  long  been  interested  in 
the  possibility  of  increased  wheat  production  with  a 
view  toward  reducing  reliance  on  imports.  The  GOB  has 
supported  wheat  research  at  La  Tamborada,  and  later  at 
the  Chinoli  and  San  Benito  experiment  stations.  The 
research  has  resulted  in  two  new  Bolivian  varieties, 

Coposu  and  Chinoli  70,  which  produce  considerably  higher 
yields  than  native  varieties.  Over  the  1968-1973  period 
average  wheat  yields  have  increased  at  a  rate  of  about 
7  percent  annually.  Utah  State  University,  under  a 
USAID  financed  contract,  has  assisted  MINAG  in  testing 
over  1,200  varieties  of  wheat,  several  of  which  have 
proven  adaptable  to  Bolivian  conditions.  These  varieties 
are  semi-hard,  have  much  more  desirable  milling  qualities, 
and  produce  at  least  double  the  yields  of  the  native 
wheats.  Several  varieties  which  have  been  tested  are 
suitable  for  the  tropical  lowlands  which  hold  the  greatest 
possibility  for  significantly  increasing  national  wheat 
product i on . 


Since  the  late  1950s  and  initially  with  SAI 
assistance,  the  Saavedra  Research  Station  near  Santa  Cruz 
has  been  responsible  for  successful  adaptive  trials  with 
both  rice  and  corn.  The  station  released  three  varieties 
of  r i ce--Pa 1 omorado ,  Durado,  and  Pratao--and  initiated  a 
seed  production  and  distribution  program.  By  1967,  90 
percent  of  the  rice  grown  in  Bolivia  originated  from 
this  seed  program.  This  research  in  rice  has  had  a  major 
impact  on  Bolivian  agriculture  and  the  economy.  The 
value  of  rice  imports  averaged  between  $1  and  $2  million 
per  year  before  1958.  By  1967,  Bolivia  was  self-sufficient 
in  rice  and  in  some  recent  years  has  exported  a  small 
amount.  Moreover,  expanded  and  diversified  production 
possibilities  for  Bolivian  farmers  have  been  provided. 

Cuban  yellow  corn  likewise  introduced  under 
the  SAI  program  at  the  Saavedra  Station  was  also  proven 
adapted  to  Bolivian  conditions  and  in  1953  and  1954 
seed  was  released  in  commercial  quantities.  It  was 
estimated  that  by  1967,  nearly  all  corn  in  the  Santa  Cruz 
area  was  of  this  parentage.  In  1971,  corn  occupied  an 
estimated  37,648  hectares  and  was  the  second  most 
important  crop  in  the  Santa  Cruz  Department.  The  effect 
on  total  agricultural  production  has  been  significant 
since  the  Cuban  yellow  variety  yields  an  average  of  over 
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AO  bushels  per  hectare  without  fertilizer,  compared  to 
only  about  13  bushels  for  the  native  corn  varieties. 
Recently,  however,  the  seed  stock  has  deteriorated 
through  out-crosses  with  native  varieties  and  average 
yields  are  somewhat  below  potential. 

Research  on  potatoes  has  also  resulted  in 
some  important  successes.  The  potato,  with  literally 
hundreds  of  varieties  being  grown,  is  native  to  Bolivia 
and  is  the  staple  in  the  diet  of  most  Bolivians,  In 
terms  of  area,  potatoes  is  probable  the  most  important 
crop  grown  in  Bolivia.  Research  in  potatoes  was 
initiated  at  the  La  Tamborada  sation  in  the  early  1950s. 

A  relatively  high  yielding  variety  of  native  potato, 

Sani  Imilla,  was  isolated.  Later,  because  of  severe 
virus  problems,  potato  research  was  moved  to  the  Toralapa 
station.  Of  130  varieties  investigated,  eight  were 
selected  for  crossbreeding  and  four  of  these  were  found 
to  give  exceptionally  good  yields.  Further  experiments 
with  the  Sani  Imilla  potato  were  also  carried  out  at 
Belen  near  La  Paz.  As  a  consequence  of  the  distribution 
and  popularization  of  the  better  varieties,  average 
yields  rose  by  36  percent  between  1963"65  and  1970-72. 
Over  this  period,  increases  in  yields  have  offset 
decreases  in  land  area  and  production  has  more  than  kept 
pace  with  the  increased  demand.  Similarly,  research 
to  increase  yields  of  quinoa  has  resulted  in  identifica¬ 
tion  of  high  yielding  varieties  which  have  been  dissemi¬ 
nated. 


d )  Needed  Research  Support 


Notwithstanding  the  successes  described 
above  the  current  support  for  agricultural  research  is 
clearly  inadequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  dynamic 
agricultural  sector.  Almost  all  of  the  Bolivian  research 
personnel  who  participated  in  the  research  activities 
which  were  initiated  under  the  SAI  program  have  since 
left  for  higher  salaried  jobs  in  the  private  sector  or 
abroad.  Currently  the  Bolivian  research  system  is 
staffed  by  one  Ph.D.  trained  research  director  at  the 
central  government  level,  seven  M.S.  level  scientists 
who  serve  as  research  stations  managers,  thirty-five 
agricultural  graduates  of  Bolivian  Universities,  and 
fourteen  graduates  of  technical  programs.  Additionally, 
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an  undetermined  number  of  laborers  are  also  employed  in 
the  various  research  stations.  Most  of  the  professional 
staff,  including  some  of  those  who  have  received 
advanced  degree  training  have  only  limited  research 
experience  and  none  can  be  considered  as  a  senior 
scientist  as  commonly  defined  by  the  research  community. 

Some  professional  research  assistance  has 
been  provided  by  the  foreign  donor  community.  Through 
USAID  financed  projects,  Utah  State  University  has  pro¬ 
vided  technical  assistance  on  sheep  and  wheat  production. 
Other  donors  have  supported  small  research  programs  in 
beef  cattle  production,  swine,  tea,  etc.  Also,  there 
has  been  some  support  from  the  international  research 
centers,  CYMMIT  and  C I  AT . 

These  efforts,  however,  have  been  limited 
and  again  the  lack  of  an  experienced  Bolivian  staff 
with  which  to  work  has  hampered  the  effectiveness  of 
some  of  these  programs. 

The  weak  financial  support  for  agricultural 
research  is  another  factor  contributing  to  the  poor 
performance  of  the  research  system.  This  manifests 
itself  in  the  low  salaries  for  the  professional  staff, 
lack  of  capital  equipment  needed  to  support  research, 
and  inadequate  operating  budgets.  As  a  result  most  of 
the  experiment  stations  currently  operate  mainly  as 
commercial  farms  in  order  to  generate  income  to  sustain 
operations.  The  current  MACAG  budget  for  agricultural 
research  is  about  $350,000.  These  expenditures  support 
salary  levels  of  the  research  staff  described  above 
and  the  operations  of  the  15  research  stations  identified 
in  Table  4.9.  An  improved  research  system  ought  to 
have  at  a  minimum  at  least  one  well-trained  scientist 
at  the  Ph.D.  level  at  each  experiment  station  supported 
by  perhaps  four  to  five  junior  scientists  trained  at 
the  M.S.  level.  Additional  staff  at  the  B.S.  and 
technical  level  would  also  be  needed  along  with  laborers 
and  other  support  personnel.  At  a  minimum,  it  is 
estimated  that  each  research  station  should  have  a 
budget  on  the  order  of  $100,000,  annually.  This  wou  Id 
require  a  total  research  outlay  of  about  $1.5  million 
per  year  for  the  country  as  a  whole.  This  figure  is 
not  out  of  line  with  proposed  guidelines  for  the  level 
of  research  investments  which  have  been  suggested  by 


various  research  administrators  who  have  had  experience 
with  such  programs  in  developing  coun tries. ^ 

3 •  Extension  Services 

Agricultural  extension  has  had  an  important 
impact  on  very  narrow  segments  of  Bolivia's  rural  sector 
However,  its  overall  effectiveness  in  fostering  agricul¬ 
tural  development,  especially  in  the  1960s  and  1970s, 
has  been  limited.  As  with  research,  a  major  problem  is 
the  lack  of  financial  and  technical  support. 

a)  Organization  and  Programs.  Like  research, 
agricultural  extension  in  Bolivia  has  its  origin  in  the 
programs  of  SAI.  In  19^7,  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  sent  an  extension  advisor  to  develop  and 
manage  an  extension  program  for  the  GOB.  By  late  1952, 
SEAB  (Agricultural  Extension  Service  of  Bolivia) 
employed  15  provincial  extension  agents  and  2  home 
demonstration  agents.  The  first  extension  programs  were 
introduced  in  Cochabamba,  Chuquisaca,  and  Santa  Cruz. 

By  1953,  a  broad  range  of  programs  had  been  developed. 
Included  were  demonstrations  of  how  to  use  modern  inputs 
seeds,  and  related  techniques  of  production,  and  assist¬ 
ance  in  cooperative  organization.  Youth  programs  and 
home  economics  programs  were  operative,  and  agricultural 
information  was  being  prepared  and  disseminated  via 
various  communication  media. 

During  the  1950s,  extension  agents  worked 
closely  with  most  experiment  stations  in  demonstrating 
the  use  of  improved  seeds,  modern  techniques  of  pro¬ 
duction,  and  management  practices  that  had  been  tested 
or  developed  by  research  personnel.  Significant  results 
were  obtained  in  adoption  of  improved  varieties  of 
vegetable  seeds,  Cuban  yellow  corn,  rice,  sugar  cane, 
wheat,  and  potatoes,  and  recommendations  for  better 
management  practices  were  being  disseminated  to  farmers. 

One  of  the  most  successful  programs  started 
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See  for  example  Walter  L.  Fishel,  ed.  Resou rce 
Allocation  in  Agricultural  Research  (Minneapolis: 
University  of  Minnesota  Press,  1971). 
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by  extension  workers  was  the  organization  of  API  (Milk 
Producers  Association)  in  Cochabamba.  Technical  assist¬ 
ance  was  given  on  herd  improvement;  pure-blood  bulls  were 
imported;  and  an  artificial  insemination  program  was 
initiated.  Currently,  APL  is  one  of  the  most  successful 
producer  groups  in  Bolivia,  and  provides  the  raw  milk 
inputs  for  the  modern  dairy  processing  plants  of  Pit 
(industrialized  Milk  Plant)  in  Cochabamba  and  La  Paz. 
Technical  assistance  to  APL  is  currently  being  provided 
through  CBF. 


A  rural  youth  program  (A-S)  patterned  after 
the  A  - H  club  of  the  United  States  was  started  in  1 9  A  9  in 
the  Cochabamba  area.  The  basic  idea  was  to  teach  rural 
youth  basic  skills,  develop  their  awareness  of  their 
own  ability  to  change  their  environment,  and  influence 
their  parents  to  improve  productivity  of  their  agricul¬ 
tural  enterprises.  Each  member  was  to  have  had  an 
agricultural  or  homemaking  project  and  leadership  and 
technical  guidance  was  provided  by  adults.  In  1959, 

A51  clubs  had  7,283  members,  directed  by  617  adult 
volunteers.  The  program  has  since  declined  and  is  now 
defunct,  mainly  as  a  result  of  lack  of  financing. 

Initial  efforts  to  provide  agricultural 
information  to  a  broad  spectrum  of  rural  society  included 
radio  broadcasts  and  biweekly  newspaper  articles.  Also, 
various  bulletins  were  printed  to  give  farmers  practical 
advice,  based  on  experimental  results.  An  extension 
workers1  manual  was  produced  and  circulated.  Under  the 
aegis  of  SAI,  the  1  9  5  3  "  5  9  period  was  filled  with 
activity.  In  1955,  118,558  rural  residents  reportedly 
saw  movies  prepared  by  extension  personnel,  and  250,000 
pamphlets  were  printed  and  distributed.  Subsequently, 
management  difficulties  led  to  a  decline  in  these 
activities  and  in  1980,  the  management  of  the  extension 
information  service  was  turned  over  to  US0M  (United  States 
Operations  Mission). 

During  the  1960s,  with  the  decline  of  both 
programs,  co-operation  between  research  and  extension 
workers  diminished.  Today  extension  workers  have  little 
or  no  contact  with  agricultural  programs  such  as  credit, 
rural  education,  and  the  research  programs  of  CBF.  The 
initiative  for  extension  activities  related  to  experimental 
research  resides  primarily  with  experiment  station  person- 
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nel..  For  example,  the  Patacamaya  and  Chinoli  experiment 
stations  are  presently  the  leading  extension  and 
demonstration  centers  in  their  respective  regions,  with 
only  limited  assistance  from  the  extension  service.  The 
extension  services  have  played  a  relatively  minor  role 
in  the  limited  adoption  of  improved  varieties  and 
cultural  practices,  mainly  in  wheat,  potatoes,  and  quinoa 
production,  that  has  occurred  in  the  1960s  and  1970s. 

b)  Existing  Probl ems 

The  decline  in  the  extension  service  in  the 
1960s  and  1970s  may  be  attributed  to  the  same  reasons 
that  research  capability  deteriorated.  First,  the  SEAB 
budget  was  cut  sharply  with  the  reduction  of  U.S.  inputs 
through  SA I  and  especially  after  its  transfer  to  MINAG 
in  1961.  Operational  funds  were  severely  limited.  At 
the  same  time,  the  foreign  technicians  who  had  managed 
the  SEAB  programs  were  withdrawn  and  there  was  inadequate 
leadership  among  Bolivian  personnel  to  sustain  and 
manage  the  program.  The  fiscal  problem  affected  extension 
programs  in  at  least  two  important  ways.  First,  a  large 
number  of  trained  Bolivian  personnel  left  the  program 
as  salaries  were  reduced.  One  source  estimates  that  by 
I960,  33  of  57  extension  workers  previously  trained 
abroad  had  left  the  program. ^  All  extension  workers 
trained  abroad  had  left  the  program  by  1964.2  |n  addition, 
many  extension  workers,  trained  in  Bolivia,  also  left 
the  program.  In  1969  alone,  222  emp 1 oyees - -nea r 1 y  1/5 
of  its  work  force--left  MINAG  due  to  budget  problems. ^ 


MINAG  and  SAI,  Un  Programa  de  Produccion  Agrfcola  Para 
Bo  1 i v i a  ,  joint  report,  La  Paz,  July,  196  3  ,  pp.  1 6  0 - 6 lT 

2 

Henry  Botch  and  Jorge  Zuna,  Informe  de  la  Division  de 
Extension  Agrfcola  Entr e  1 9  4B -  1 9  60  ,  Ministry  of 
Agriculture,  La  Paz,  1 9^6  0  ,  p~  7  I  . 

3  OAS,  Pan  American  Union,  Information  Basic  to  the 

P 1  a n n i n g  of  Agr i cu 1 tural  Development  in  Bolivia,  p .  46 
TFlTTITp ports  the  argument  made  previousTy,  that 
programs  to  train  professionals  abroad  for  work  in 
Bolivian  agriculture  will  be  ineffective  without  subs¬ 
tantial  wage  increases. 


The  lack  of  operating  budgets  for  gas ,  oil 
and  auto  repairs,  led  to  a  rapid  deterioration  in  the 
fleet  of  extension  vehicles,  and  restricted  the  use  of 
operable  vehicles.  As  a  consequence,  extension  agents' 
activities  have  been  confined  to  a  very  small  geographical 
area  and  limited  clientele  since  1 9 6 1 . 

This  problem  may  be  eased  somewheat  as  a 
result  of  the  aquisition  of  about  100  new  vehicles 
financed  by  a  USAID  loan,  and  because  of  a  somewhat 
increased  197A  budget  for  the  extension  service.  Still, 
the  limited  operating  budget  for  gasoline,  repairs, 
travel  expenses,  and  for  necessary  instructional  materials 
seriously  restricts  the  effectiveness  of  extension  agents. 
For  example,  each  agent  is  allowed  only  200  liters  of 
gasoline  per  month  for  the  new  vehicles.  The  average 
gasoline  consumption  of  these  vehicles  is  A  kilometers 
per  liter,  limiting  extension  agents'  travel  to  about 
800  Kms .  per  month.  Also,  agents  are  limited  to  3  days 
of  travel  expenses  per  month.  Indeed,  a  rural  survey, 
conducted  by  Utah  State  University  in  1972,  indicated 
that  the  effectiveness  of  the  extension  service  could  be 
greatly  improved  by  modest  budget  increases  for  gasoline, 
repairs,  and  travel  expenses. 

Withdrawal  of  the  foreign  technical  assistance 
also  had  a  negative  impact  on  the  extension  program.  SAI 
had  maintained  12  extension  agents  all  of  whom  had 
advanced  degress  and  substantial  experience.  These 
technicians  managed  SEAB  programs  at  both  the  project 
specialist  and  director  levels.  (There  was  a  counterpart 
Bolivian  director,  but  foreign  technicians  had  a  strong 
role  in  program  development  and  budget  control.)  Upon 
transfer  of  SEAB  to  MINAG,  the  United  States  personnel 
assumed  an  advisory  role  only,  and  were  withdrawn  a 
short  time  later.  A  substantial  amount  of  human  capital 
in  the  form  of  senior  extension  scientists  was  thus  lost 
to  the  Bolivian  extension  service  and  not  replaced.  This 
group  had  provided  the  technical  capacity  and  management 
input  that  allowed  a  rapid  and  successful  development  of 
extension  programs.  The  simultaneous  loss  of  Bolivian 
senior  personnel  and  the  sharp  decline  in  financing 
signalled  the  end  of  a  successful  extension  program. 
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As  of  January  197**  there  were  115  employees  in  the 
extension  service  deluding  18  office  staff,  77 
provincial  agents,  and  20  home  agents.  Table  ** . 1 0 
indicates  the  distribution  of  these  among  various 
departments.  The  extension  workers  are  widely  dispersed 
throughout  Bolivia  with  only  two  people  in  the  national 
office,  and  the  balance  in  departmental  and  provincial 
offices.  The  distribution  of  agents  corresponds  for  the 
most  part  of  population  distribution  with  more  than  80 
percent  in  the  a  1 1 i p 1  a n o  and  va 1 1 e  departments.  Since  the 
merger  of  MINAG  and  MAC  the  Home  Agents  have  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  SNDC.  In  the  process,  many  of  them  have 
resigned  apparently  because  of  unacceptable  new  assign¬ 
ments  . 

Table  **.ll  indicates  the  level  of  training  of  the 
extension  staff.  Only  one  extension  agent  has  had 
advanced  training.  An  additional  26  were  university 
graduates  while  the  balance  were  middle  level  technicians, 
and  specialists. 

Budget  support  for  agricultural  extens i on ,  ,  1 i ke  other 
public  sector  agricultural  functions,  has  been  inadequate. 
The  197**  budget  level  is  about  $350,000  annually;  how¬ 
ever,  this  represented  a  substantial  increase  ove  r  the 
previous  year.  Recently  there  have  been  significant 
salary  increases  to  extension  agents  ,  and  some  re¬ 
organization  of  the  extension  service  has  resulted  In 
the  departure  of  some  employees.  These  have  been 
replaced  by  recent  university  graduates.  In  spite  of 
the  salary  increases,  which  were  on  the  order  of  about 
60  percent,  the  extension  service  personnel  are  still 
poorly  paid  according  to  other  standards'  In  other 
Bolivian  agencies.  While  the  Bolivian  extension  service 
is  still  inadequate  both  In  terms  of  numbers  and  training, 
these  recent  improvements  suggest  an  increasing  GOB 
concern  for  improved  services  to  the  agricultural  sector. 

An  improved  agricultural  research  capacity  in 
Bolivia  would  generate  an  increased  need  for  a  larger 
and  stronger  extension  service.  The  current  ratio  of 
extension  workers  to  farmers  is  estimated  at  about  1  to 
7500.  To  bring  this  ratio  down  to  l  to  2500  would  require 
a  three-fold  increase  In  the  number  of  personnel.  At 
the  same  time,  it  would  be  necessary  to  increase  budget 
support  to  provide  for  further  salary  increases;  purchase 
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TABLE  A. 10 


Location  of  Agricultural  Extension  Service  Staff 
Bolivia,  January  197^ 


Department 

Staff 

P  r ov i nc i a  1 

Agent  s 

Total 

National  office 

2 

2 

La  Paz 

2 

16 

18 

Cochabamba 

A 

13 

17 

Santa  Cruz 

3 

1  1 

Chuqu i saca 

2 

9 

1  1 

0  r u  ro 

1 

8 

9 

Po  tos  f 

2 

9 

1  1 

Ta  r  i  j  a 

2 

8 

10 

Ben  i 

- 

2 

2 

P  a  n  d  o 

- 

1 

1 

Total 

18 

77 

95 

Sou  r ce  :  MACAG  , 

Division  de 

TABLE 

Extension  Agrfcola. 

A.  1  1 

Professional 

Training  of  Extension  Service 
Bolivia,  January  1 97^ 

Personnel 

Level  of  Training  _ _ _ Numbe  r 


Master  of  Science 

1 

University  graduates 

26 

Technical  graduates 

6A 

Nutritionist 

1 

Rural  School  teacher 

1 

Secretaries 

3 

Nurse 

1 

Total 

97 

Source:  MACAG,  Division  de  Extension  Agrfcola. 
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additional  vehicles,,  equip  me  nt„  and  other  capital  inputs; 
and  increase  operating  budgets.  A  crude  opinion  suggests 
that  an  annual  budget  of  at  least  $2  million  would  be 
required  for  an  extension  service  which  could  reasonably 
meet  the  needs  of  a  modern  agricultural  sector. 

.  Colonization 


Colonization  of  Bolivia*s  low  lands  has  been  an 
important  program  of  the  GOB  since  the  Revolution  of 
1952.  Colonization  has  received  sustained  government 
support  throughout  the  1950s  and  I960s9  although  interest 
apparently  declined  somewhat  between  1 9 6 9  and  1973  ° 

Two  principal  reasons  underlie  the  G0B!s 
interest  in  colonization.  Firstp  the  a  1 1 i p 1  a n o  and 
valle  regions  are  relatively  densely  populated  and 
productivity  of  campesinos  is  low.  The  lowlands  are 
sparsely  populated*  and  TT  seems  that  colonization  could 
help  equalize  the  distribution  of  population  with 
respect  to  land  resources  between  the  regions  s  and  raise 
the  productivity  of  the  migrants. 

The  second  reason  is  the  desire  to  bring  the 
relatively  more  fertile  lowlands  into  production.  This 
reason  is  probably  more  important  than  that  of  seeking 
to  overcome  the  unequal  regional  distribution  of  human 
resources.  Bolivia  was  under  serious  pressure  during 
the  1950s  and  1960s  to  reduce  Its  consistently  negative 
balance  of  trade.  This  pressure  was  especially  severe 
between  1952  and  I960*  when  export  earnings  dropped 
sharply.  Production  of  rice  and  sugar  in  the  or i en te  was 
viewed  as  a  source  of  substantial  savings  of  foreign 
exchange.  Thusv  there  were  strong  incentives  to 
develop  the  resources  of  the  or i en te  as  a  basis  for  saving 
foreign  exchange  through  increased  domestic  production 
of  specific  food  crops  and  livestock.  These  incentives 
continue  as  agricultural  production  becomes  more  important 
for  the  long  term  diversification  of  the  Bolivian 
e  conomy . 


Colonization  has  so  far  proved  much  more  success¬ 
ful  in  stimulating  the  production  of  crops  than  in 
re  locating  people. 
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a  )  Public  I  n  ves  t  merit  in  Colonization 

Until  1965,  several  public  agencies  or 
groups  were  involved  in  directed  colonization  projects. 
These  included  the  National  Resettlment  Agency  of  Ml  NAG, 
MDN,  CBF.  and  various  religious  missions.  These  agencies 
received  assistance  from  USAID,  the  Andean  Mission  of 
the  United  Nations,  and  BID, 

The  National  Resettlement  Agency  was  mainly 
involved  in  the  legal  aspects  of  colonization,  such  as 
determining  the  areas  to  be  settled  and  awarding  and 
registering  land  grants.  MDN  and  CBF  were  involved  in 
actually  implementing  GOB  colonization  projects.  The 
GOB  also  allowed  various  groups  of  foreigners  to  im¬ 
migrate  to  colonization  areas,,  and  some  of  the  migrants 
were  assisted  by  their  foreign  government  or  sponsoring 
group  In  1965,  all  government  agencies  concerned  with 
colonization  were  centralized  in  INC  While  initially 
a  sem i -au tonomous  agency  answerable  to  MAC,  it  is  now 
under  the  supervision  of  MACAG. 

b )  History  of  Colonization  Programs 

The  initia1  colonization  projects  were 
established  in  the  Santa  Cruz  area.  They  received 
varying  degrees  of  governmental  assistance.  The  first 
colony,  Cotoca,  in  195^,  was  under  the  direction  of  CBF, 
and  received  extensive  assistance  through  United  Nations 
financing.  The  Cotoca  project  was  a  highly  directed 
project.  Land  was  cleared  in  advance  for  the  settlers 
and  a  monthly  subsidy,  housing,  medical  attention, 
credit,  technical  assistance  and  other  community 
services  were  provided  This  program  had  a  substantial 
cost  averaging  $3-350  per  family  'yet  the  abandonment 
rate  was  htgh--over  75  percent--and  the  project  has  been 
considered  a  failure.  The  reasons  cited  for  failure  of 
the  Cotoca  project  include  the  absence  of  access  to 
markets  and  the  inability  of  the  project  to  sustain  it¬ 
self  when  government  subsidies  were  reduced. 

Colonization  projects  with  less  assistance 
than  at  Cotoca  were  tried  in  other  locations  in  the 
Santa  Cruz  area,  under  the  direction  of  CBF  and  MDN. 
Colonies  developed  under  this  sytem  included  Aroma 
(195^),  Huaytu  ( 1 9 5 M  ,  Caranda  (1955),  and  Cuatro  Ojitos 


(|956)»  These  colonies  were  also  initially  unsuccessful 
with  high  rates  of  abandonment  (50-70  percent)  for  the 
same  reasons  that  affected  Cotoca,  The  development  of 
a  paved  access  road  in  the  late  1 9 6 0 s  9  however f  made  some 
of  these  colonies  more  economically  viable.  For  example, 
in  1972,  the  estimated  average  family  income  was 
$b  <,12,625  at  Cuatro  Ojitos  and  $b,  13,^84  at  Aroma,  Both 
are  on  an  all-weather  access  road  Average  income  at 
Huaytu,  which  does  not  enjoy  good  access  was  only 
$b : 5  , 058  .  While  the  access  road  helped  increase  the 
population  of  Cuatro  Ojitos  from  around  500  families  in 
I960  to  a  high  of  1  9 2 0  0  ,  a  recent  drought  adversely 
affected  the  potable  water  supply.  As  a  result,  many 
families  left  the  area  and  the  population  included  about 
800  families  in  1974,  Aroma  had  a  similar  experience., 
losing  more  than  200  of  a  total  of  300  families  due  to 
drought  The  recent  installation  of  a  potable  water 
system  in  Cuatro  Ojitos  is  expected  to  encourage  increased 
settlement  in  this  area  and  the  population  will  probably 
again  increase  to  its  previous  level 

While  CBF  and  MDN  were  developing  these  colonies, 
several  groups  of  foreign  colonists  immigrated  to  the 
Santa  Cruz  area.  These  included  three  separate  groups 
of  Okinawans  (1954,  1958,  1983),  some  Japanese  (1957) 
and  units  of  Paraguayan  and  Canadian  Mennonites  These 
groups  received  some  initial  support  from  their  own 
government  or  sponsor.  They  also  benefited  from  GOB 
assistance  such  as  production  credit  loans  and  land 
concessions.  In  contrast  to  the  Bolivian  colonies, 
there  has  been  almost  no  abandonment  within  the  foreign 
colonies  These  colonies  also  were  directed  and  lacked 
access  to  markets,  but  they  had  two  features  that 
distinguished  them  from  GOB  colonies,  The  first  was 
their  traditional  soc i o-cu I tu ra 1  institutions  which  made 
the  colonies  into  cohesive  and  cooperative  units,  The 
second  feature ;  especially  in  the  Japanese  colonies,  was 
the  i nc 1  us i on , f rom  the  inception  of  the  projects,of 
resident  agronomists,  who  developed  research  programs  for 
crops  to  be  produced  in  the  colonies .  Consequently, 
productivity  was  much  higher  within  the  foreign  than 
the  GOB  colonies. 

In  1961,  CBF  began  a  new  era  of  directed  colonization 
with  major  projects  located  in  three  separate  regions  of 
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the  country  These  projects  included  the  Alto  Beni  in 
the  Y u  n  9  a  *  of  La  Paz  Department,  the  Chi  mo  re  in  the 
y ungas  of  Cochabamba  Department,  and  the  Yapacanf  in 
the  subtropical  lowlands  northwest  of  Santa  Cruz,  The 
long-run  goal  of  these  projects  was  to  resettle  a  part 
of  rural  population  of  the  a l t i p I  a  n  o  and  va  I  I es  . 

Financing  of  $12  million  dollars  was  initially 
provided  by  USAID  to  develop  636  parcels  of  10-12 
hectares  each  in  the  Alto  Beni  I  Project.  By  1963, 

562  families  had  been  moved  to  the  Alto  Beni  I  Project, 
at  an  average  cost  per  family  of  app rox i mate  I y  $2,500. 
in  that  yearf;  about  931  hectares  of  new  land  were  produc¬ 
ing  mainly  rice  corn,  bananas  and  yuca,  USAID  loan 
funds  were  invested  in  a  hospital,  schools ,  offices, 
credit,  land  clearing  anc  a  73  kilometer  road  from 
Caranavl  to  Puerto  Linares , 

In  1961,  CBF  obtained  an  additional  loan  of  $91 
million  from  BID  for  the  purpose  of  resettling  8,000 
highlanders  in  the  three  project  areas  The  actual 
resettlement  was  to  start  in  late  1963,  The  CBF-USAID 
project  was  incorporated  into  the  CBF-BID  program  in 
1963,  with  two  more  colonization  areas  opened  in  the 
Alto  Beni,  By  1965.  only  75**  colonists  had  been  re¬ 
settled  in  all  CBF  projects  in  the  Alto  Beni.  This  is 
a  net  addition  of  only  192  colonists  beyond  the  CBF-USAID 
Alto  Beni  1  project  areas  as  of  1963. 

The  Chlmofe  colonization  project  began  In  1962, 

This  project  envisioned  the  settlement  of  about  **,0GQ 
families^  the  development  of  an  Internal  road  system, 
and  various  community  centers  with  each  family  receiving 
a  plot  of  app rox i ma te 1 y  20  hectares  along  a  road 
T ransportat i on  for  the  colonist  and  his  family  to  the 
colonization  area  was  provided  along  with  food,  clothing, 
and  tools  which  were  given  under  short  term  credit,  The 
project,  however,  had  difficulty  In  meeting  its  schedule. 
By  1965,,  **0  2  families  were  living  in  the  single  community 
center,  and  118  families  had  already  deserted  the  colony. 
The  settlement  of  Yapacanf  proceeded  on  a  similar  basis, 
but  received  help  from  the  Bolivian  army  in  the  pre¬ 
settlement  phase  This  project  was  much  more  successful, 
with  1,179  families  having  been  settled  in  the  area  as 
of  1965.  The  goal  of  resettling  8,000  families  in  three 
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project  areas  (Alto  Beni,  Chimore,  and  Yapacanf)  by 
re  to 'aatSecf,0t  ac^‘evecJ  as  onW  2  ,  335  families  had  been 

As  indicated  above,  management  of  all  public 
colonization  projects  passed  to  INC  in  1 9  6  5  0  The 
objectives  of  the  INC  program  were  similar  to  those  of 
earlier  colonization  projects  except  that  the 
importance  of  spontaneous  colonization  was  recognized 
and  emphasized.  The  development  of  the  three  project 
areas  discussed  above  continued  under  BID  financing  and 
with  the  collateral  benefit  of  USAID  loans  of  approximately 
$12.8  million  for  construction  of  access  roads  between 
Yapacanf  and  Puerto  Grether;  Santa  Ana  and  Covendo;  and 
Cara navi  and  Santa  Ana. 

However,  the  final  report  in  1970  on  the  INC-BID 
project  indicates  that  only  8,717  families  were  assisted 
during  the  period  1965-1969.  Of  these,  A3  percent 
eventually  abandoned  their  land.  The  main  reasons 
given  for  abandonment  were  lack  of  market  access,  poor 
land,  the  desire  to  escape  project  debts,  and  illness. 
Analysis  of  the  INC-BID  effort  Indicates  that  it  was 
still  a  costly  method  of  sponsoring  settlement  of  the 
tropical  lowlands.  The  average  cost  per  family  was 
$1,605.  In  all  GOB  colonization  projects  between  1961 
and  1970  assisted  11,170  families.  It  was  estimated  in 
1973*  however,  that  only  6,238  families  were  living  on 
GOB  sponsored  colonization  projects  including  the  older 
Santa  Cruz  projects.  Thus,  the  rate  of  land  abandonment 
in  colonies  developed  in  the  1960s  was  about  45  percent. 

A  much  larger  number  of  people  have  migrated  to 
rural  areas  of  the  oriente  on  their  own  initiative, 
especially  during  the  1960s.  As  of  1973  *  an  estimated 
42,000  spontaneous  colonists  were  living  in  the  Alto 
Beni,  Chimore,  and  Santa  Cruz  areas  near  the  three  major 
GOB  colonization  projects.  Most  spontaneous  settlers 
tend  to  favor  locations  along  roads  with  access  to 
major  market  centers,  which  are  often  an  important 
component  of  the  infrastructure  in  directed  colonies. 

It  is  not  known  to  what  extent  GOB  investment  in  directed 
colonization  induced  the  spontaneous  colonization.  Many 
of  those  abandoning  directed  colonies  have  probably 
become  spontaneous  settlers  on  more  suitable  near-by 
lands.  The  fact  that  most  spontaneous  colonists  live  in 
the  general  area  of  the  GOB  colonization  projects, 
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however,  suggests  that  the  investment  in  infrastructure 
in  directed  colonies  has  served  as  an  incentive  for 
spontaneous  colonization, 

b )  Impact  of  Colonization 


Efforts  to  transfer  people  to  the  lowlands 
have  not  alleviated  the  population  pressure  on  the  poor 
and  limited  land  base  of  the  a  1 1  ?  p  1  a  n  o  and  va 1  1 e  regions. 
According  to  estimates,  about  ^ 8 , 00  6  families  have 
permanently  migrated  from  the  highlands  to  the  o  r i en  te 
since  the  mid-1950s.  This  represents  about  7  percent  of 
the  current  rural  population  of  Bolivia,  but  one-fourth 
of  the  estimated  increase  of  180,000  families  in  the 
a  1 1  i  p 1 ano  and  va  1  1 e  regions  for  the  same  period.  Even 
if  spontaneous  colonization  has  been  underestimated  by 
S00  percent,  colonization  has  not  provided  a  solution 
for  the  increasing  population  problems  in  the  highlands. 

Colonization  has  been  more  successful  in 
terms  of  saving  foreign  exchange  through  domestic 
production  of  previously  imported  crops.  Spontaneous, 
directed,  and  foreign  colonists  are  numerous  enough  so 
that  their  total  production  is  significant.  The  small 
farm  sector  of  the  o  r i e  n  t  e ,  mainly  composed  of  colonists, 
produces  almost  all  the  rice  and  most  of  the  sugar  cane 
consumed  in  Bolivia.  Since  the  beginning  of  colonization 
efforts,  Bolivia  has  moved  from  almost  complete  dependence 
on  imports  of  these  two  crops  to  surplus  production. 
Colonists  also  produce  almost  all  the  coffee  in  Bolivia 
which  is  a  major  export  crop. 

c '  Factors  Affecting  Colonizatio n 


There  are  five  factors  which  are  apparently 
of  critical  importance  when  developing  new  colonization 
areas  These  include; 

I  )  An  all-weather  access  road  -Lack  of 
access  roads  has  been  instrumental  in  the  abandonment  of 
land  on  most  GOB  sponsored  colonization  projects.  In 
contrast,  most  spontaneous  colonization  has  occurred 
along  such  roads  and  foreign  groups  have  built  and 
maintained  their  own  roads; 
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2 )  Loc at i on  of  production  in  res  pons e  to 

market  forces  -This  is  closely  related  to 

the  need  for  an  access  road,  but  also  includes  con¬ 
sideration  of  market  forces  in  selecting  production 
sites.  Early  GOB  projects  tended  to  be  remote  from 
markets.  As  a  result,  economic  returns  have  too  often 
been  insufficient  to  permit  the  amortization  of  debts 
incurred  by  colonists.  In  contrast,  spontaneous  settlers 
have  responded  to  natural  market  forces  in  selecting 
their  plots  and,  other  things  being  equal,  their  pro¬ 
duction  is  likely  to  be  more  profitable, 

3 )  Economic  viability  in  production  -  This 
important  factor  has  been  overlooked  in  much  of  the 
literature  on  Bolivian  colonization.  Three  general 
classes  of  technology  prevail  in  the  colonization  areas 
of  Bolivia.  One  is  the  slash  and  burn  technique  used 
by  most  spontaneous  colonizers.  These  people  are 
limited  to  hand  labor  to  bring  jungle  land  into  pro¬ 
duction.  Rice  is  the  principal  market  crop  initially 
grown  by  spontaneous  colonizers.  Favorable  prices, 
combined  with  the  relatively  short  growing  season, 
guarantees  a  quick  cash  return.  Since  dryland  rice  is 
sensitive  to  weed  competition  and  soil  nutrient  levels, 
the  farmer  must  either  invest  in  weed  control  and 
artificial  fertilization  to  maintain  yields,  shift  to 
more  permanent  crops  such  as  sugar  cane,  bananas,  or 
pasture  or  bring  new  land  into  cultivation,  The  latter 
is  the  choice  of  most  spontaneous  colonizers,  who  have 
no  access  to  modern  factors  of  production  and  a  more 
stable  agriculture,  due  to  both  human  and  operating 
capital  constraints. 

A  second  type  of  technology  is  widely 
utilized  by  colonists  in  GOB  projects.  They  have 
managed  to  adopt  some  modern  factors  of  production  and 
thereby  develop  a  more  stable  agriculture.  In  these 
projects,  land  area  is  limited  to  15  to  20  hectares, 
only  a  part  of  which  is  generally  suitable  for  crop 
production.  After  three  or  four  years,  the  soils 
fertility  declines  and  weeds  take  over  unless  modern 
fertility  and  tillage  practices  are  followed. 

The  third  type  of  technology  more  widely 
used  in  the  foreign  colonies  has  been  much  more  success¬ 
ful  than  the  production  methods  used  in  GOB  projects. 
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Foreign  colonies  where  capital  constraints  have  not 
been  quite  so  limiting  have  been  able  to  move  quickly 
to  modern  mechanized  farming  methods  which  permit  a 
transition  to  a  more  stable  agriculture  with  relatively 
large  farm  sizes  before  the  four  to  five-year  stash  and 
burn  cycle  has  been  completed.  In  the  Mennoni te  colonies 
draft  animals  and  tractors  are  used  to  clear  and  work 
larger  land  areas,  In  the  Japanese  colonies,  hired 
campesino  labor  is  used  to  clear  land.  Relatively  more 
land  is  thus  brought  under  cultivation  per  family  in 
the  foreign  colonies  than  on  the  GOB  or  spontaneous 
colonies.  The  Japanese  have  also  developed  a  strong 
experiment  station  whose  personnel  found  ways  to  increase 
the  productivity  of  the  land.  Thus,  foreign  colonists 
changed  the  level  of  their  technology  very  rapidly, 
saving  scarce  resources  by  adopting  labor-saving 
techniques 

4)  Social-cultural  institutions  that  reduce 
the  risk  associated  with  mi qration  -  The 

GOB  sponsored  colonies  have  failed  to  recognize  the 
importance  of  traditional  social  institutions  such  as 
the  a  i  ne  .  an  Indian  labor-exchange  institution  in  the 
colonization  projects,  New  colonists  in  unfamiliar 
environments  and  with  strange  neighbors  have  had  to 
face  new  technical  and  social  problems  without,  the 
familiar  institutional  re  I  a t i onsh i ps  which  they  previous¬ 
ly  knew.  The  project  planners  were  either  unaware  of 
such  institutions  or  minimized  their  importance.  In 
GOB  colonization  projects*  land  has  been  distributed 
without  regard  the  origin,  language,  or  ethnic 
characteristics  of  the  colonists.  As  a  result,  there 
has  been  little  basis  for  transferring  traditional 
s oc i a  1 -cu 1 tu r a  1  institutions  to  the  newly  settled  areas. 
In  contrast,  the  foreign  groups  brought  their  institu¬ 
tions  with  them,  and  thus  had  a  familiar  social-cultural 
environment  even  in  the  face  of  new  obstacles.  Curiously 
enough,  in  the  spontaneous  colonies  new  institutions 
to  replace  those  left  behind  seem  to  have  developed 
much  faster  than  among  colonists  on  directed  GOB  projects 

5)  Development  of  co-operative  action  -  The 
foreign  colonists  have  developed  a  high  degree  of  local 
community  co-operation,  which  has  been  very  important  in 
their  success.  Their  co-operative  approach  to  problems 
has  encouraged  community  road  maintenance,  joint  market- 
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ing  and  purchase  of  input  factors,  maintenance  of  an 
experiment  station,  and  has  facilitated  the  use  and 
management  of  production  credit.  Spontaneous  colonizers 
have  also  shown  some  proclivity  for  co-operation,  mainly 
through  maintaining  roads,  schools,  and  potable  water 
supplies.  In  contrast,  such  co-ope ra t i on  has  ueen  almost 
nonexistent  in  GOB  projects,  where,  with  many  social 
services  provided  by  the  GOB,  there  has  been  little 
incentive  for  co-operation. 

These  findings  suggest  several  modifications  for 
future  GOB  colonization  programs.  First,  the  emphasis 
should  be  on  spontaneous  colonization  in  areas  that  are 
economically  viable.  One  of  the  most  important  invest¬ 
ment  activities  is  construction  of  an  access  road.  Trans¬ 
fer  and  maintenance  of  traditional  social-cultural  insti¬ 
tutions  should  be  provided  for  and  groipor  co-operative 
activity  should  be  encouraged. 

5 .  Community  Development 

Community  development  programs  were  first 
initiated  in  1550s  but  it  was  not  until  1965,  with  the 
organization  of  SNDC  that  commun ity  development  activities 
have  received  any  significant  support.  The  target  group 
toward  which  SNDC  programs  are  directed  are  campes  a  nos 
who  live  in  isolated  rural  communities  containing  less 
than  500  people,  SNDC  is  organized  into  12  regional 
offices  with  over  900  trained  workers.  These  community 
workers,  many  of  whom  are  volunteers,  deal  directly  with 
the  leaders  of  communities  to  isolate  problems,  determine 
viable  solutions,  and  arrange  for  technical  and  financial 
assistance  from  SNDC.  Subsequently,  they  help  in  organiz¬ 
ing  work  project  committees  and  assist  with  project 
execution.  Approximately  1,370  community  development 
projects  have  been  completed  since  1 9 6 5  «  These  projects 
Include  the  construction  and  organization  of  schools, 
clinics,  potable  water  systems,  and  irrigation  dams  and 
canals.  In  addition,  over  15,000  campesino  leaders  have 
received  training  in  basic  skills  related  to  health, 
agriculture,  manual  arts,  co-operative  organization,  and 
other  aspects  of  community  organization  and  development. 

SNDC  has  structured  its  projects  around  a  "self- 
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help"  concept.  Campesinos  a  re  required  to  participate 
actively  in  all  phases  of  project  development  prior  to 
obtaining  SNDC  assistance.  The  community  must  contribute 
at  least  50  percent  of  the  total  project  investment* 

This  may  be  in  the  form  of  local  labor,  materials,  and 
often  a  sizeable  cash  contribution.  In  1 9  7  3  »  community 
contributions  to  SNDC  projects  amounted  to  $410  thousand 
while  total  SNDC  inputs  were  $210  thousand.  The  self- 
help  approach  has  been  successful  in  promoting  active 
involvement  of  campesinos  in  project  development.  After 
initial  successes,  many  communities  organize  follow-up 
projects  and  seek  further  assistance  More  than  one- 
half  of  the  communities  that  have  participated  in  the 
program  later  have  developed  additional  projects  again 
with  SNDC  assistance.  More  recently,  at  the  urging  of 
the  Central  Bank,  SNDC  has  undertaken  a  program  to 
provide  short  and  intermediate  credit  to  rural  communi¬ 
ties*  The  main  purpose  of  this  credit  program  is  to 
encourage  communities  to  invest  in  production  and 
marketing  facilities  which  will  provide  additional 
income  for  rural  people 

Since  its  inception  in  1965  v  SNDC  has  received 
strong  support  from  U  „  S Government  assistance  programs, 
initially,  all  project  costs  not  covered  by  community 
contribution  were  provided  under  U.S„  Government  assist¬ 
ance.  Additionally,  a  large  share  of  administrative 
costs  was  also  funded,  and  a  14  man  technical  advisory 
team  including  six  U.S.  Peace  Corps  volunteers  provided 
administrative  and  management  assistance  for  SNDC's 
program.  In  1970  as  the  Torres  government  came  to  power, 
the  Peace  Corps  personnel  were  withdrawn.  Today  only 
one  U.S,  advisor  is  being  provided 

The  level  for  the  Community  Development  Program 
has  increased  substantially  in  recent  years  with  USAID 
providing  $3  9  million  in  1 9  70-73  »  compared  to  $1.3 
million  in  1966-69*  The  technical  assistance  component 
of  this  support  has  been  reduced  sharply  providing  more 
resources  for  materials  used  in  project  construction. 

The  GOB,  also,  has  increasingly  assumed  SNDC  administrative 
costs  as  well  as  costs  of  some  project  materials. 

Three  aspects  of  the  history  of  SNDC  programs  are 
of  particular  interest  in  analyzing  the  success  of  SNDC. 
First,  SNDC  enjoys  a  reasonably  good  reputation  with 
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campesinos.  The  self-help  methodology  employed  apparently 
has  been  quite  successful  in  breaking  the  traditional 
barriers  of  distrust  between  rural  people  and  their 
government.  This  positive  relationship  could  be  used  as  a 
basis  for  further  development  programs  more  directly 
related  to  production.  Second,  with  this  in  mind  SNDC 
programs  are  moving  more  and  more  toward  production 
related  activities.  Early  program  emphasis  was  mainly 
on  social  service  projects  such  as  clinics,  potable  water 
systems  and  schools.  More  recently,  projects  have  been 
directed  toward  agricultural  production,  especially 
irrigation  works.  Finally,  as  a  result  of  SNDC  guidance, 
significant  group  cooperation  has  developed  in  completing 
projects  that  confer  both  social  and  private  benefits. 

This  also  provides  a  basis  for  projects  to  increase 
agricultural  productivity  through  group  action.  These 
factors,  plus  the  institutional  maturity  achieved  by 
SNDC  suggests  that  it  can  contribute  substantially  to 
changing  the  technology  of  small-farm  agriculture. 

6 .  Emphasis  on  the  Oriente 


While  government  support  of  the  agricultural 
sector  generally  has  been  inadequate,  a  relatively  large 
proportion  of  the  total  GOB  agricultural  effort  has  been 
directed  to  the  oriente.  Production  increases, 
modernization  processes,  and  government  programs  have 
been  most  evident  in  this  area.  Much  of  the  motivation 
for  emphasis  in  the  oriente  has  centered  around 
potentials  for  agricultural  import-substitution  and 
population  relocation.  Consequently,  most  of  the  public 
investment  in  the  region  has  been  for  the  development  of 
infrastructure  and  institutions. 

Tariff  protection  for  rice  and  sugar,  emphasis 
on  developing  the  range  resources  of  the  Beni,  the 
colonization  efforts  in  the  Santa  Cruz  area,  inputs  of 
the  S A I  which  were  concentrated  in  oriente,  and  completion 
of  the  Cochabamba-Santa  Cruz  highway  all  have  been 
contributing  factors  to  the  development  of  this  region 
since  the  mid-1950s. 

The  recent  impetus  for  development  in  Santa 
Cruz  has  come  from  private  sector  investment.  The  role 
of  the  GOB  has  been  to  provide  minimal  infrastructural 
and  institutional  development. 


Production  of  rice,  sugar,  and  cotton  have  in¬ 
creased  rapidly,  and  considerable  private  capital  has 
been  attracted  into  both  production  and  processing 
activities.  At  the  same  time,  beef,  corn,  and  yuca 
production  have  shown  significant  production  increases. 
Perhaps  the  most  spectacular  increase  has  come  in  the 
production  of  cotton.  Cotton  plantings  in  Santa  Cruz 
have  increased  from  8,300  hectares  in  1970  to  46,000  in 
1972  and  were  estimated  to  be  70,000  hectares  in  1974. 
Sugar  cane  hectarage  increased  from  38,000  in  1970  to 
41  ,000  in  1973  . 

Development  of  the  region  has  been  facilitated 
recently  by  unusually  favorable  world  market  conditions. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  value  of  import  substitution 
provided  by  the  increased  production  of  cotton,  rice, 
sugar  and  coffee  (which  is  grown  in  the  y ungas )  in  1973 
was  about  $15-8  million.  The  Santa  Cruz  area  is 
currently  identified  as  a  region  with  significant 
potential  for  agricultural  production.  In  fact,  it  is 
the  only  crop  producing  region  in  the  country  capable  of 
highly  significant  supply  response.  The  most  current 
need  is  to  establish  governmental  inputs  which  improve 
technical  training  and  knowledge  and  which  will  ultimately 
lead  to  a  sound  scientific  base  for  agricultural  pro¬ 
duction  and  distribution  in  the  area.  In  addition, 
Government  intervention  should  guard  against  socially 
undesirable  consequences  (i  ,e.  monopolies,  pollution, 
etc.)  and  assist  in  formulating  efficient  markets, 
infrastructure,  and  necessary  institutions  for  all  of  the 
agricultural  sector  * 

E  .  PI  a  n  n  ?  n  g  P  u  bj  ic  Programs  for  Agricultural  Development 

1 •  Past  P 1  an n i n  g 

Economic  planning  in  Bolivia  began  around  I960 
with  the  formulation  of  a  ten  year  plan  (Plan  de 
pesarrollo  Economi co  y  Social  -  1962-71).  8n  the  late 
39£ToT^  a  se  co  n  d  ~d  o  c  u  m  e  n  t  was  prepared  entitled  "The 
Soc i a  1  - Econom i c  Strategy  for  the  Development  of  Bolivia 
in  1971  to  1999".  This  document  served  as  a  basis  for 
economic  development  strategy  under  the  governments  of 
Presidents  Ovando  and  Torres.  More  recently,  a  new  plan 
entitled  "Five  Year  Plan  for  the  Economic  and  Social 
Development  1972-1977"  has  been  completed  by  C0NEPLAN 
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which  syntehsizes  the  government  goats  for  the  economic 
development  of  Bolivia  during  the  next  five  years ,  The 
continual  revision  of  planning  documents  suggests  a 
commitment  on  the  part  of  planning  agencies  to  provide 
a  useful  service  for  long  term  GOB  development  policies 
and  also  reflects  changing  philosophies  and  program 
emphasis  resulting  from  shifts  in  political  power  0  The 
planning  documents,  however,  generally  reflect  a  common 
ideology  which  has  evolved  from  the  philosophy  of  CEPAL 
(Economic  Commission  for  Latin  America),  The  general 
focus  of  the  planning  documents  show  a  tendency  toward 
government  direction,  concern  for  accelerated  industrial 
development,  and  a  minimal  concern  for  the  role  and 
development  of  the  agricultural  sector. 


2.  Current  Planning  Process 


The  responsibility  for  national  economic  planning 
in  Bolivia  is  centered  in  the  National  Council  of 
Economics  and  Planning  (CQNEPLAN).  The  Council  under  the 
Ministry  of  Coordination  is  responsible  to  the  President 
and  the  Ministerial  Cabinet.  The  Council  has  three  main 
departments,  one  concerned  with  general  planning,  one 
for  sectoral  planning,  and  one  for  regional  planning. 
Organizationally,  each  ministry  has  its  own  planning 
office  at  the  staff  level  which  coordinates  its  efforts 
with  the  Sectoral  Planning  Department  of  the  National 
Council.  However,  not  all  ministries  have  established 
planning  offices  and  in  many  of  those  ministries  where 
planning  divisions  do  exist,  the  lack  of  facilities  and 
trained  technicians  make  meaningful  planning  almost 
impossible.  For  example,  the  Office  of  National  Accounts 
in  CONEPLAN  which  is  responsible  for  providing  national 
income  data,  operates  with  three  technicians,  three 
manually  operated  calculators  and  a  paucity  of  necessary 
office  supplies.  Furthermore,  coordination  between  the 
Ministry  Planning  Offices  and  the  National  Council  is 
reported  1  y  weak  . 


The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  maintains  a  planning 
office  which  is  directly  responsible  to  the  Minister. 
Until  recently,  the  office  was  staffed  by  a  chief  whose 
professional  training  is  in  plant  breeding.  He  has 
since  resigned  and  the  office  is  without  a  chief  at  the 
moment.  The  office  has  five  or  six  technicians,  most  of 
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whom  have  had  only  minimal  training  in  economics,,  or 
exposure  to  other  analytical  techniques,,  None  of  the 
personnel  of  this  office  hold  advanced  degrees  and  their 
training  for  analysis  in  economics  and  agricultural 
planning  is  inadequate  for  the  job  which  is  needed,,  The 
Ministry  also  maintains  a  Division  of  Agricultural 
Economics  which  includes  Statistics  and  Marketing  offices 
that  provide  basic  data  for  planning.  However,  the 
training  of  technicians  in  this  division  is  likewise 
i  nadequa  te . 

The  1962-1971  Ten  Year  Plan  included  the  follow¬ 
ing  objectives  for  the  agricultural  sector. 

a)  Substantia)  increases  in  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  domestic  consumption,  from 
national  production. 

b)  Increased  production  of  raw  material  for 
l oca  1  industries. 

c)  Increased  production  for  import-substitution 
and  increased  exports  of  agricultural 
products . 

d)  Improved  work  and  income  opportunities  for 
the  campesino  population  and  the  integration 
of  the  sector  into  the  economic  life  of  the 
coun t  ry . 

The  resume  of  the  Global  Plan  for  Economic  and 
Social  Development  prepared  by  CONEPLAN  for  the  years 
1972-77  virtually  ignores  the  agricultural  sector. 
Agriculture's  low  productivity  is  recognized,,  but  no 
formal  goals  or  programs  are  set  forth.  However,  early 
in  1973  President  Banzer  suggested  two  genera)  goals  of 
agricultural  development:  First,  to  increase  the  per 
capita  income  of  the  rural  population  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  based  on  increased  productivity  of  the  sector, 
and  second,  to  obtain  a  mo  re  ega I i t a r i an  sharing  of  the 
fruits  of  economic  progress,  so  that  increases  in  income 
are  not  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  a  few  individuals. 
Various  other  planning  documents  which  have  since  been 
issued  also  reflect  these  objectives.  More  specifically, 
there  have  been  calls  for  greater  emphasis  on  development 
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of  Infrastructure  serving  agriculture  and  mechanization; 
and  the  need  to  develop  a  wheat  plan,  and  to  expand  the 
production  of  cotton,  soya,  sugar  cane  and  rice  for 
world  trade. 

A  formal  development  strategy  or  plan  for  achieving 
those  goals  has  not  yet  been  articulated  by  the  GOB. 
MINAG  is  currently  preparing  the  second  stage  of  their 
agricultural  sector  analysis  which  will  provide  the 
basis  for  more  specific  programs  for  the  sector. 

Personal  discussions  with  MINAG  officials  however , 
indicate  concern  for  both  production  and  income 
distribution  goals.  Still,  it  appears  that  future  GOB 
short-run  policy  will  be  directed  primarily  toward 
increased  agricultural  production  of  export  crops  which 
can  only  imply  continuing  emphasis  on  the  oriente  region 
This  view  is  further  born  out  by  the  M 1  NAGT*s~outT  i  ne  of 


p  roduc t i on 

goa 1 s . 

The  following  list  of  1973  product! 

estimates 

and  19  74 

goals  are 

from  the  MINAG 

'  s  program , 

Goa  Is  for 

1974. 

1973 

1974 

Percent 

Commod i t y 

Hectares 

Hectares  1 

1  ncrease 

Wheat 

68,863 

100,000 

45 

Qu i noa 

16,000 

20,000 

25 

Potatoes 

1  15,500 

119,500 

3 

Corn 

223,000 

280,000 

26 

Soybean 

2,000 

10,000 

400 

R  i  ce 

40,600 

43,000 

6 

Cotton 

66  ,000 

100,000 

52 

Py  re  th  r urn 

800 

1  ,000 

25 

Sugar  cane 

42,300 

42,600 

1 

Total 

575,063 

716,100 

25 

Overall  the  program  calls  for  a  25  percent 
increase  in  area  devoted  to  production  of  the  nine  crops 
The  greatest  percentages  increases  are  in  soybeans, 
cotton,  and  wheat.  The  program  also  projects  a  minimum 
five  percent  increase  in  sheep  numbers  and  improved  beef 
production  practices  with  the  goal  of  marketing  400  kilo 
beef  cattle  within  three  years. 
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Laudable  as  these  production  objectives  may  be, 
no  plans  have  been  developed  which  would  facilitate 
their  achievement.  Given  current  levels  of  MINAG  staff 
and  funding,  they  are  obviously  beyond  the  Ministry's 
current  capability  to  support. 

The  1 9 7 ^  program  also  calls  for  investigative 
studies  of  seed  production,  small  irrigation  projects, 
reforestation,  milk  production,  balanced  animal  feeds, 
grain  storage  facilities,  tropical  fruits,  ram  production, 
and  animal  fats.  This  list  may  reflect  current  priorities 
and  problem  areas  from  MINAG's  vantage  point  but  again 
their  capacity  to  develop  comprehensive  analyses  of  these 
prob lems  is  1 i mi  ted , 

3 .  Problems  in  Planning  for  Agricultural  Development 

There  are  several  problems  which  are  critical 
to  improved  planning  for  agricultural  development. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  serious  is  the  lack  of  reliable 
data  for  use  in  the  planning  process.  The  information 
base  available  to  planners  suffers  from  a  critical 
absence  of  basic  physical,  social  and  economic  data. 
Available  data  have  neither  been  compiled  on  a  time 
series  basis,  nor  generally  collected  in  a  format  useful 
for  policy  analysis.  Existing  data  are  generally 
accumulated  from  estimates  by  GOB  technicians  and 
occasionally  are  cross-checked  with  cross  sectional 
data  from  other  agencies.  There  is  no  formal  sampling 
system  for  collecting  data  on  a  continuing  basis.  Bolivia 
has  not  had  a  national  agricultural  census  since  1950, 
and  has  experienced  only  moderate  success  with  attempted 
population  censuses  in  recent  years.  However,  the 
re cent  country-wide  survey  of  rural  production  and 
consumption  by  MINAG  and  Utah  State  will  provide  the 
first  set  of  comprehensive  data  on  production  and 
consumption  of  agricultural  products  in  more  than  two 
decades.  It  is  expected  to  provide  a  base  for  developing 
a  system  of  collecting  basic  data  for  planning  purposes 
and  market  information  development.  This  data  base  is 
being  developed  and  further  refined  under  a  USAID  grant- 
funded  con  tract . 

A  second  critical  problem  is  the  deficient  human 
capital  base  in  the  planning  office  of  MACAG.  Further, 
the  sector  planning  organization  will  have  to  receive 
improved  guidance  and  support--both  in  terms  of  policy 
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leadership  and  financial  resources  if  it  Is  to  be 
responsive  to  the  need  for  more  effective  planning  and 
policy  formulation  in  support  of  agricultural  develop¬ 
ment  0 

F .  Summary 

Public  agencies  that  affect  Bolivia“s  agricultural 
development  are  found  at  both  centralized  and  decentral¬ 
ized  levels  of  adm i n i s t rat i on o  The  most  important 
agency  at  the  centralized  level  is  MACAG  which  has  two 
main  technical  divisionsp  Agriculture  and  Livestock. 

These  divisions  carry  out  research^  extension^  and  other 
technical  services.  MACAG  has  two  other  major  program 
areas:  rural  labor  and  promotion  of  rural  public  works. 

Other  central  agencies  with  programs  that  affect  agricul¬ 
ture  include  MICTp  MECP  MITCACp  the  Bolivian  University^ 
MU V 1 p  MD N  p  CONEPLANp  and  JUNDES. 

Decentralized  public  agencies  affecting  agriculture 
include  public  i ns t i t u t i ons p  and  public  businesses. 

Such  institutions  and  businesses  are  sem S au tonomous 
although  under  the  policy  jurisdiction  of  one  of  the 
ministries.  Those  with  programs  directed  toward  agricul¬ 
ture  include:  BAB9  INTP  SNDCp  $NRA0  and  INC  all  under 
MACAG;  CBFp  COMBOFLAp  COBOLCAp  and  ENA  all  under  MiCT; 
and  INEp  and  the  Development  Corporations  under  CONEPIAN; 
the  Public  Works  Committees  under  MUV1;  CORGEPAI  under 
MDN ;  SNMH  under  MITCAC;  and  AIDES  under  JUNDES. 

The  public  agencies  serving  agriculture  are  all 
relatively  new  with  only  MACAG  and  CBF  having  been  in 
existence  before  the  end  of  World  War  II.  Many  programs 
created  in  the  1950s  were  consolidated  in  the  1960sp  but 
at  the  same  time  new  public  agencies  have  proliferated  to 
deal  with  specific  crops  or  problems. 

Public  expenditures  increased  in  real  terms  for  all 
agricultural  programs  by  over  six  times  between  196?  and 
1973p  but  they  were  stagnant  for  MACAG.  As  of  19730 
CBF  and  BAB  together  accounted  for  86  percent  of  all 
public  funds  devoted  to  agricultural  development.  The 
CBF  and  BAB  programs  are  essentially  directed  to  the 
large-farm  sector  or  are  in  competition  with  the  private 
sector  in  processing  raw  produce.  Disregarding  BAB  and 
CBF  programs  p  agriculture  received  between  one  and  three 
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percent  of  all  public  expenditures  between  1967  and  1973. 
When  CBF  and  BAB  are  included,  the  share  is  between  5.0 
percent  and  10  percent^  with  the  share  increasing  over 
t i me o  When  considered  by  programs,  the  budget  has 
increasingly  moved  in  favor  of  Production  and  Marketing, 
and  Credit  programs  which  have  helped  mainly  the  large- 
farm  sector.  Programs  to  develop  and  support  scientific 
base  for  agriculture  accounted  for  less  than  9  percent 
of  all  public  money  invested  in  the  sector  in  1973. 

Public  programs  that  are  of  primary  importance  in 
developing  a  scientific  agriculture  include  education, 
research,  and  extension.  Education  has  contributed 
little  to  the  development  of  agriculture.  Few  school 
aged  children  attend  schools  in  rural  areas,  and  dropout 
rates  are  high  starting  with  the  second  and  third  years 
of  primary  school.  The  rate  of  illiteracy  in  rural 
Bolivia  is  about  83  percent  of  the  population  age  15 
and  over,  or  an  estimated  1.8  million  people.  Literacy 
programs  have  been  very  costly,  and  have  accomplished 
little  toward  reducing  the  illiteracy  level  in  rural  areas. 

University  training  also  has  had  a  very  limited 
impact  on  agricultural  development.  A  limited  number  of 
students  are  enrolled  in  agricultural  studies  compared 
to  other  professions.  Those  who  graduate  in  agriculture 
tend  to  be  inadequately  trained,  and  lack  practical 
experience  in  agriculture.  The  highly  philosophical 
nature  of  agricultural  courses,  and  the  limited  training 
and  research  experience  of  professors  contribute  to  the 
problem.  A  serious  constraint  to  improving  the  quality 
of  university  training  and  attracting  more  and  better 
qualified  students  is  the  very  low  salaries  paid  to 
professionals  in  agriculture. 

Research  and  extension  have  both  had  a  positive 
but  limited  impact  on  agricultural  development.  In  the 
1950s  and  early  1980s,  viable  research  and  extension 
programs  were  developed  under  SAS  with  a  heavy  input  from 
foreign  technicians.  These  programs  were  responsible  for 
adoption  of  improved  beef  and  dairy  cattle,  and  improved 
varieties  of  wheat,  corn,  rice,  sugar  cane,  potatoes, 
and  quinoa.  The  quality  of  these  programs  declined 
substantially  after  the  S A 8  program  was  terminated  and 
responsibility  for  research  and  extension  activities  was 
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transferred  to  M  I  N  A  G  in  the  early  1960s.  The  principal 
reasons  for  the  decline  were  reduced  financial  support 
and  the  loss  of  the  senior  scientists  who  had  managed 
the  program.  Many  Bolivian  technicians  also  left  the 
program  as  salaries  declined. 

Colonization  has  received  a  central  focus  of  GOB 
policy  since  the  mid-1950s  in  an  attempt  to  move 
population  from  limited  land  base  of  the  a  1 t i p 1  a n o  and 
valle  regions  to  the  o  r  i  en  te  .  Despite  the  TTig'her 
f amTTy  incomes  that  can  be  realized  in  newly  settled 
areas,,  only  about  A8,000  families  have  moved  to  the 
lowlands  in  the  last  20  years.  This  equals  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  increase  in  rural  population  in  the 
a  1 1  i  p  1  ano  and  valle  regions  during  the  same  period. 

Most  of  those  moving  have  been  spontaneous  migrants. 

The  Community  Development  Program  has  been  quite 
successful  in  its  highlands  and  valley  projects. 

Community  development  projects  utilize  a  “self-help" 
philosophy  under  which  communities  must  provide  part  of 
the  materials,  labor,  and  cash.  A  large  number  of 
schools,  potable  water  systems,  health  posts,  and 
irrigation  works  have  been  constructed. 

Public  policies  generally  have  failed  to  provide 
adequate  incentives  for  rapid  and  sustained  agricultural 
development.  Price  policies  have  been  designed  to 
provide  low  cost  food  to  urban  consumers.  Recent  foreign 
exchange  policies,  which  resulted  in  the  1972  devaluation 
have  had  a  positive  impact  on  agriculture  through 
increased  farm  gate  prices.  Taxation  policies  generally 
have  had  only  a  limited  impact  on  agriculture.  Public 
investment  policies  have  directed  most  of  the  govern¬ 
ment's  investment  resources  into  the  minerals  and 
petroleum  sectors.  Those  resources  which  have  been 
directed  to  agriculture  have  been  concentrated  primarily 
in  the  o  r i e  n  t  e  , 

Agricultural  planning  is  poorly  developed  in 
Bolivia,  Limited  emphasis  on  the  sector  at  the  national 
level  and  inadequate  planning  staff  are  major  problems. 
The  weak  information  base  for  technical  social  and 
economic  data  also  inhibits  effective  sector  planning, 
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CHAPTER  5 

POSITIVE  FACTORS  AND  PRINCIPAL  PROBLEMS 
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AFFECTING  AGRICULTURE  AND  A  GENERAL  POLICY 
FOR  AGRICULTURAL  DEVELOPMENT 


The  preceding  analysis  suggests  several  positive 
factors  which  relate  to  the  potential  growth  of  the 
agriculture  sector  in  Bolivia,  The  analysis  also  high¬ 
lights  a  series  of  deficiencies  which  stand  in  the  way 
of  realizing  the  growth  potentials  of  the  sector.  In 
attempting  to  identify  the  positive  factors  and  under¬ 
lying  problems,,  it  is  important  to  recognize  that  the 
objectives  of  agricultural  development  are  not  single 
dimension.  In  the  Bolivian  contexts,  both  increased 
production  t  which  relates  to  economic  efficiency,  and 
improvement  in  the  distribution  of  income,,  which  relates 
to  equity  cons i de ra t i ons ,  are  relevant  objectives  in 
agricultural  development  programs.  However,  any  list 
of  factors  which  relate  either  positively  or  negatively 
to  production  or  equity  considerations  would  be  likely 
to  vary  depending  upon  which  goal  is  given  precedence. 
Therefore,  in  this  Chapter  no  attempt  will  be  made  to 
distinguish  between  these  two  objectives  since  they  both 
must  be  regarded  as  important.  Rather  the  emphasis  will 
be  on  an  overall  view  of  the  agricultural  sector  in  an 
effort  to  identify  those  factors  which  are  important  to 
the  general  performance  of  the  agricultural  sector  as 
it  relates  to  total  economic  development. 

A.  Pos  Stive  Factors 


1.  Natural  Resource  Base.  Perhaps  the  most  encour¬ 
aging  prospect  for  Bolivian  agricultural  development  is 
the  impressive  natural  resource  endowment  which  exists 
in  the  country,  Bolivia  possesses  a  vast  amount  of 
unsettled  land  resources,  a  wide  variety  of  minerals, 
undetermined  amounts  of  petroleum,  and  s  i  gn 5 f 5  can t 
supplies  of  water  resources,  both  for  irrigation  and 
hydroelectric  development.  Presently,  only  an  estimated 
1.0  percent  of  Bolivia's  land  area  is  in  active  crop 
p roduc t i on - -mos t  of  it  under  natural  rainfall  conditions. 
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The  country  is  also  characterized  by  a  variety  of 
climatic  Conditions  with  significant  levels  of  natural 
rainfall  and  temperature  levels  which  are  favorable  to 
agricultural  production  in  many  areas.  This  diversity 
of  climatic  conditions  provides  an  excellent  foundation 
for  a  widely  variable  agricultural  production  base. 

There  are  substantial  undeveloped  water  resources 
throughout  Bolivia.  Streams  from  the  high  mountain  areas, 
the  presence  of  an  extensive  river  system,  and  the 
existence  of  undetermined  ground  water  supplies  provides 
optimism  for  water  development  both  for  agricultural  and 
industrial  use.  While  preliminary  irrigation  feasibility 
studies  of  ground  water  in  the  a  1 t  ?  p 1  a  n  o  ,  and  both 
surface  and  ground  water  in  limited  areas  in  the  o  r i e  n  t  e  , 
are  favorable,  additional  analysis  of  these  and  other 
areas  is  still  needed.  The  resource  endowment  is  marred 
by  the  extensive  erosion  which  results  in  excessive 
water  run-off  and  high  silt  levels  in  ri verways . 

In  short,  Bolivia  possesses  an  impressive  abundance 
of  natural  resources  and  a  diversity  of  production 
conditions  which  are  favorable  to  expanding  agricultural 
production. 

2 .  A  Campesino  Sector  Responsive  to  Economic 

Incentives.  While  the  integration  of  the 
campesino  sector  into  the  nation's  market  economy  and 
modern  economic  life  has  not  been  fully  accomplished, 
the  emergence  of  this  sector  is  a  positive  factor  for 
development  of  agriculture.  i 

There  are  various  signs  of  this  emergence.  First, 
the  campesino  sector  already  feeds  itself  and  an 
estimated  1/3  of  the  urban  population  using  primarily 
traditional  techniques  of  production.  This  has  been 
accomplished  with  minimal  levels  of  government  investment 
in  this  sector  and  with  factor  and  product  prices  which 
have  generally  been  disadvantageous  to  the  economic 
situation  of  the  campesino.  Second,  avaliable  evidence 
indicates  that  even  though  the  campesino  farmer's  pro¬ 
duction  alternatives  may  be  limited  by  his  resource 
endowment  and  domestic  consumption  needs,  he  is  increas¬ 
ingly  willing  to  adjust  to  changing  opportunities  which 
are  signaled  by  market  forces.  As  an  example,  analysis 
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of  yield  changes  for  various  crops  in  the  agricultural 
sector  indicate  that  those  crops  having  significant 
yield  increases  between  1963-65  and  1971-72  were  grown 
primarily  in  the  a  1 1 i p 1 ano  and  va  1  1 es  where  small  farms 
predominate.,  This  is  to  be  expected  since  yield- 
increasing  technologies  save  scarce  land  in  areas  where 
population  pressure  and  limited  land  availability  make 
expansion  at  the  extensive  margin  virtually  impossible. 
The  opposite  situation  may  be  found  in  the  Santa  Cruz 
area  in  both  the  large  and  small  farm  sectors  where  crop 
yields  have  decreased  but  increased  land  areas  in  crops 
have  been  responsible  for  increased  production.  Where 
land  is  not  a  limiting  resource  and  the  production 
process  is  limited  by  shortages  of  labor  this  is  also 
to  be  expected.  The  presence  of  such  rational  economic 
trends  in  technical  change  both  in  the  a  1 1 i p 1  a n o  and  the 
lowlands  provide  another  note  of  optimism  that  market 
forces  operate  in  the  agricultural  sector  and  can  be 
effective  in  promoting  agricultural  development. 

Thirde  evidence  indicates  that  the  campes i no  sector 
is  directly  involved  in  market  decisions,  with  a  high 
proportion  of  marketed  production  being  sold  by  the 
producer  h i mse 1 f , ra the r  than  through  market  inter¬ 
mediaries.  This  further  suggests  an  emerging  class  of 
campesino  producers  who  have  entrepreneurial  talent, 
and  who  take  risks  and  respond  to  market  incentives. 
Finally,  there  has  been  a  significant  rise  in  demand  for 
non-farm  products  by  the  campesino  sector  which  indicates 
a  shift  from  a  largely  subsistence  economy  to  one  which 
takes  advantage  of  opportunities  for  trade. 

3„  Commitment  to  Education.  The  philosophy  and 
prior  commitment  of  government  in  the  area  of  public 
education  is  another  positive  factor.  In  the  last  ten 
years  an  estimated  30  percent  of  the  annual  expenditures 
of  the  GOB  has  been  devoted  to  investment  in  public 
education.  A  significant  share  of  this  expenditure  goes 
to  primary  education  in  the  rural  schools.  if  properly 
directed,  these  expenditures  can  s o gn  I  f i can 1 1 y  increase 
the  productivity  of  rural  workers.  The  development  of 
the  agricultural  sector  in  large  part  depends  upon  the 
ability  of  rural  people  to  respond  to  new  alternatives 
and  to  seek  means  of  improving  their  welfare.  Education 
Is  fundamental  to  this  process.  While  the  educational 
system  is  still  deficient  and  inadequate  to  meet  the 
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long-run  requirements  of  a  developing  agricultural  sector, 
the  favorable  attitude  which  now  exists,  as  demonstrated 
by  GOB  support  of  public  education,  represents  a  basis 
for  future  reform  and  development  of  the  educational 
system  in  the  rural  sector. 

k .  Improved  Yields  Through  Prior  Basic  and 

Adaptive  Research.  Another  positive  charac¬ 
teristic  of  Bolivian  agriculture  Is  the  previous  success 
of  domestic  experimental  research  in  high  yielding 
potatoes,  wheat  and  quinoa  and  adaptive  research  leading 
to  increased  usage  and  improved  breeds  of  beef  and  dairy 
cattle.  Although  the  experimental  base  of  Bolivian 
agriculture  is  clearly  inadequate,  the  previous  efforts 
by  Bolivian  technicians  has  current  significance  for 
selected  crops  and  shows  the  importance  of  improved 
technology  for  increases  in  agricultural  production. 

This  demonstrated  success  with  selected  crops  on  diverse 
regions  of  the  country  provides  the  basis  for  a  guarded 
optimism  about  the  potentials  for  future  technical  change 
in  the  agricultural  sector  and  the  ability  of  local 
personnel  and  institutions  to  meet  the  demands  of  a 
scientific  agricultural  base, 

5.  Favorable  World  Demand,  Rising  world  prices  for 
several  crops  p  reduced  in  Bo  1 t v i a  *  s  agricultural  sector 
provide  unusually  favorable  opportunities  for  encourag¬ 
ing  agricultural  development.  Rising  prices  present 
incentives  for  private  investment  in  the  agricultural 
sector.  Further mo  re,  export  earnings  have  risen 
rapidly  to  all-time  highs  in  very  recent  years,  and 
have  relieved  some  of  the  pressure  from  the  mineral  and 
petroleum  sector  as  a  source  of  foreign  exchange  earn¬ 
ings.  This  success  has  also  drawn  attention  to  the 
agricultural  sector  as  an  attractive  investment 
alternative  for  public  resources.  The  devaluation  of 
1972  had  a  positive  impact  on  the  exports  of  agricul¬ 
tural  products.  Some  of  the  effects  of  the  devaluation 
have  now  been  diluted  by  the  rise  in  internal  prices, 
but  projections  of  strong  world  prices  for  most  of  the 
commodities  exported  by  Bolivia  provide  a  favorable 
climate  for  continued  agricultural  development.  This 
appears  to  be  especially  true  of  cotton,  sugar  cane, 
rice,  beef  and  to  a  lesser  extent  oilseed  crops. 


6,  Agricultural  Growth  in  Santa  Cruz.  The  rapid 
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growth  of  a  modern  and  progressive  agriculture  in  the 
Santa  Cruz  region  in  recent  years  has  been  helped  by 
the  favorable  world  price  situation  and  development  of 
necessary  i  nf  ras  t  ruct  u  re  .  Furthermore;,  the  GOB's 
policies  with  respect  to  domestic  pricing  for  most 
products  have  allowed  local  producers  full  access  to 
world  priceSp  especially  for  cotton  and  sugar. 
Consequently;,  Bolivia  has  become  self-sufficient  In 
cotton  p  sugar  5  r 5 ce  „  and  beef0  much  of  which  is  produced 
in  this  region^  and  exports  these  commodities  in  increas¬ 
ing  amounts.  The  progressive  agriculture  of  the  Santa 
Cruz  region  has  led  to  the  development  of  improved  local 
factor  and  product  markets  and  more  efficient  labor 
markets.  The  region  also  has  demonstrated  a  significant 
ability  to  respond  to  economic  incentives. 

The  extensive  unutilized  land  base  of  the  area 
permits  replication  of  production  units  and  adoption  of 
labor  saving  mechanical  innovations.  This  gives  the 
region  a  unique  potential  for  supply  response.  However, 
realization  of  the  full  capability  for  supply  response 
of  the  Santa  Cruz  region  still  depends  on  determination 
of  the  feasibility  of  irrigation  developments  and  a 
convincing  demonstration  of  winter  cropping  (especially 
wheat)  within  existing  summer  crop  rotations.  Preliminary 
findings  for  both  are  encou rag i ng 8  but  studies  are  not 
complete  at  this  time. 

The  potential  also  exists  in  this  area  for 
establishing  a  land  tenure  system  which  will  permit 
sufficiently  large  farm  units  to  develop  eventually 
either  as  "commercial  family  farms"  or  ultimately  as 
larger  scale  "commercial  farms".  This  adjustment 
capability  is  vitally  important  to  optimal  long  run 
resource  allocation  in  the  agricultural  sector.  Within 
the  context  of  production  objectives^  the  potential  and 
past  experience  gained  in  the  Santa  Cruz  region  are 
very  favorable  factors  to  the  future  agricultural 
development  of  Bolivia. 

7.  GOB  Concern  for  Improved  Public  Sector  Services 
to~ Aqr I cu 1 tu re  .  The  recent  concerns  of  the  GOB 
and  MAC AG  for  improvement  of  public  sector  services  has 
resulted  in  the  consolidation  and  improvement  of  some  of 
the  public  agencies.  As  an  example--the  merging  of  the 
Ministries  of  Agriculture  and  Rural  Affairs  and  the 
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consolidation  of  duplicative  offices  within  those 
ministries  not  only  results  in  financial  savings,  but 
also  should  bring  improved  programming  efficiencies  as 
well.  Moreover,  efforts  to  expand  the  respons i b i 1 i t i es 
of  the  NCOS,  whose  previous  performance  is  judged  as 
quite  successful,  and  the  recent  move  to  strengthen  the 
quality  of  professional  services  in  agricultural 
extension,  are  viewed  as  evidence  of  these  concerns. 

The  fact  too,  that  the  MACAG  for  the  first  time  is 
undertaking  its  own  in-depth  analysis  of  sector  problems 
with  a  view  to  improved  planning  of  public  resource 
investment  is  also  a  positive  sign.  While  these  factors 
are  not  definitive  they  do  reflect  an  increasing  concern 
for  the  importance  of  improved  performance  in  the 
agricultural  sector. 

B .  Major  Problems  in  the  Agricultural  Sector 

The  performance  of  the  Bolivian  agricultural  sector 
generally  has  been  less  than  satisfactory  since  the  1952 
revolution.  The  supply  of  most  products  has  not  kept 
pace  with  growth  in  both  external  and  internal  demand 
as  rates  of  growth  in  output  from  agricultural  sector 
have  been  low.  The  exception  to  the  above,  of  course, 
is  the  recent  activity  in  the  Santa  Cruz  region,  which 
has  resulted  in  increased  outputs  of  some  crops. 

However,  much  of  the  Santa  Cruz  production  is  agricultural 
fiber  for  export,  and  thus  contributes  minimally  to 
supplying  critical  food  needs  for  domestic  consumption. 
While  prospects  for  very  favorable  export  prices  in  the 
future  may  be  excellent,  there  is  more  than  a  little 
concern  for  the  problem  of  supplying  the  food  needs  of 
the  Bolivian  population  in  future  years.  The  major 
constraints  which  have  limited  past  performance  are 
discussed  below. 

1 .  Stagnant  Technology  and  a  Deficient  Scientific 
Base.  The  low  productivity  and  lack  of  progress 
in  the  sector  is  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  a  large 
majority  of  Bolivian  farmers  are  still  using  the 
primitive  production  techniques  of  their  ancestors. 

Those  techniques,  compared  to  more  modern  standards 
produce  low  yields  and  limited  returns  to  resources. 

More  modern  production  methods--the  fruits  of  scientific 
resea rch -- req u i re  a  different  set  of  production  factors 
often  necessitating  purchase  of  such  inputs  as  new  seed 
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varieties,  fertilizers,  herbicides,  machinery,  and  even 
specialized  types  of  labor;  but  these  inputs  result  in 
higher  yields,  better  quality  products  and  greater 
incomes  for  producers.  That  is  the  essence  of  improved 
technology.  Some  evidence  of  adoption  of  modern  inputs 
is  found  in  the  Santa  Cruz  region,  but  viewing  the 
country  as  a  whole,  there  is  no  indication  of  a  strong 
movement  toward  modernization  of  production  processes  in 
the  agricultural  sector. 

A  large  majority  of  the  small  farm  sector  which 
comprises  most  of  the  rural  population,  has  not  yet  moved 
toward  adoption  of  modern  production  techniques.  Their 
production  technologies  are  still  traditional.  Only 
minimal  use  of  fertilizers,  improved  seeds,  and  other 
biological  and  chemical  inputs  are  evident,  and  irriga¬ 
tion  for  the  most  part  is  poorly  understood  and  even 
more  poorly  practiced.  In  fact,  the  analysis  of  yield 
data  presented  in  Chapter  2  indicated  that  only  about 
12  percent  of  the  increase  in  crop  production  occurring 
between  1963-65  and  1971-72  is  derived  from  changes  in 
factor  proportions,  which  presumably  signifies  an 
increased  level  of  modern  factor  usage.  Instead,  most 
of  the  production  increases  are  from  the  additional  use 
of  traditional  factors  of  production. 

The  principal  factor  in  the  stagnant  technology  and 
low  factor  productivity  in  Bolivian  agriculture  is  the 
absence  of  a  scientific  base--i.e.  a  knowledge  of 
improved  technology.  Only  such  a  base,  supported 
publicly;  can  provide  the  information  which  is  funda¬ 
mental  to  develop  such  a  progressive  modern  agricultural 
sector.  While  the  problems  associated  with  traditional 
technology  are  more  serious  in  the  a  1 t i p 1  an o  and  v a  1 1 e 
regions,  the  lack  of  a  scientific  base  adversely  affects 
the  entire  sector.  The  means  by  which  such  a  base  can 
be  developed  is  research.  Research  programs  are  needed 
to  determine,  within  the  context  of  the  Bolivian  farmer's 
resource  endowment,  what  set  of  factor  inputs,  what 
production  methods,  what  technologies  will  be  most 
p roduct i ve  . 

Research  capability  in  Bolivia  is  extremely  limited. 
Agricultural  experiment  stations  are  seriously  under¬ 
financed  and  usually  are  forced  to  operate  as  commercial 
farms.  This  limits  scientific  inquiry  and  analysis 


directed  toward  developing  new  and  improved  technology. 
Supervision  and  management  of  the  research  system  and 
stations  are  inadequate  due  to  lack  of  experienced 
scientists.  Experiment  stations  have  little  contact 
with  the  problems  in  agriculture  in  regions  where  they 
are  located.  Their  programs  lack  problem  orientation, 
direction,  and  continuity,  and  the  entire  research 
system  has  failed  to  develop  the  long-run  commitment  to 
continuing  scientific  discovery  and  innovation  so 
necessary  to  a  dynamic  agricultural  sector. 

Moreover,  a  communication  system  (agricultural 
extension)  to  convey  results  of  research  efforts  to 
farmers  is  essential  to  assuring  that  the  available 
knowledge  is  disseminated  to  potential  users.  Largely 
as  a  result  of  having  little  to  extend,  the  Bolivian 
Extension  Service  is  virtually  static.  Lack  of 
government  support  has  resulted  in  an  ineffective 
organization.  Operating  budgets  are  so  low  that  agents 
have  serious  difficulty  maintaining  vehicles,  and  travel 
is  restricted  to  only  a  few  trips  each  month  to  limited 
areas.  Development  of  effective  extension  programs, 
supervision  and  management  are  generally  inadequate  due 
to  lack  of  a  sufficient  number  of  trained  personnel. 
Salaries  are  often  in  arrears  and  morale  in  the  Extension 
Service  inevitably  suffers. 

Other  social  and  technical  programs  that  provide 
complementary  services  to  encourage  institutional  and 
technical  change  in  the  agricultural  sector  also  are 
limited.  Such  programs  suffer  from  lack  of  budget 
support  and  qualified  scientific  input.  These  include 
the  technical  services  in  soils  analysis,  irrigation, 
veterinary  medicine,  agricultural  credit  and  cooperative 
marketing  programs. 

The  deficiencies  in  research,  extension  and  related 
services  have  meant  limited  adoption  of  modern  techniques 
of  production  in  most  of  Bolivian  agriculture  over  the 
last  ten  years.  In  contrast,  research  and  extension 
programs  developed  under  SAI  in  the  1950s  and  early 
1960s  had  a  substantial  impact  on  agriculture.  These 
programs  were  we  1 1 -de ve 1  oped  and  viable  in  the  early 
1960s,  and  were  a  potential  foundation  for  a  strong 
scientific  base  in  Bolivian  agriculture.  Unfortunately 
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after  the  withdrawal  of  U.S.  financial  and  technical 
support  from  the  SAI  programs  the  level  of  support  for 
research  and  extension  work  declined.  The  results  of 
that  decade  of  effort  and  Investment  have  been  badly 
eroded  and  a  new  capability  must  be  established  if  the 
agricultural  sector  Is  to  achieve  long-run  viability 
and  growth. 

2.  Lack  of  Human  Capital.  Extremely  limited  human 
capital  at  all  levels  of  training  Is  another  very 
serious  restriction  on  agricultural  development.  The 
significant  GOB  commitment  of  resources  to  primary  and 
secondary  education  in  rural  areas  has  been  Ineffective 
in  facilitating  agricultural  development.  Primary  and 
secondary  educational  oppo r t un i t I es p  as  presently 
constituted,  have  little  perceived  value  as  an  invest¬ 
ment  good  for  a  large  proportion  of  rural  families,  as 
evidenced  by  high  dropout  rates  of  school  children  during 
early  years.  Much  of  the  resistance  to  and  rejection  of 
formal  education  probably  arises  from  dissatisfaction 
with  curriculums  that  are  Irrelevant  to  the  needs  of 
rural  people.  Since  in  terms  of  employment  opportunities, 
a  large  proportion  of  rural  residents  entering  the  labor 
force  are  likely  to  be  employed  in  agriculture  for  some 
time  to  come,  and  because  most  of  these  people  have  no 
training  in  modern  agricultural  production  processes  or 
management,  they  thus  present  a  serious  obstacle  to 
development  of  a  more  modern  agriculture.  Lack  of 
communicative  and  technical  management  skills  seriously 
restricts  their  capacity  to  utilize  modern  inputs,  and 
adopt  more  modern  production  techniques. 

The  current  system  of  university  training  at  the 
Superior  (B.S.)  and  technical  levels  also  does  not  meet 
the  current  needs  of  t he .  a g r i cu l t u ra  1  sector  at  the 
professional  and  technical  level.  Considering  current 
demand,  the  numbers  of  agricultural  graduates  seems  to 
be  sufficient.  Most  are  from  urban  areas,  however;  and 
thus  have  little  or  no  practical  experience  in  agricul¬ 
ture.  A  serious  problem  in  attracting  qualified  students 
to  professional  careers  in  agriculture  are  the  sub¬ 
stantially  lower  salaries  compared  to  those  in  other 
disciplines,  and  the  limited  number  of  jobs.  From  the 
curriculum  standpoint,  agricultural  courses  offered  in 
the  universities  are  highly  philosophical,  and  lack  a 
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practical  orientation  which  most  professional  job 
responsibilities  require.  Emphasis  is  principally  on 
the  phy  s  i  ca  1 -b  i  o  1  og  i  ca  l  sciences;,  with  very  little 
opportunity  to  study  social  sciences  or  even  basic 
analytical  courses  such  as  farm  management.  The  recent 
reorganization  of  the  university  system  recognizes  many 
of  these  deficiencies,  but  responsive  programs  are  yet 
to  be  de ve 1  oped  . 

Finally,  there  is  a  critical  shortage  of  agricul¬ 
tural  scientists  with  advanced  training  or  experience 
to  manage  research  and  extension  programs,  and  to  fill 
senior  level  government  positions  concerned  with  policy 
formulation.  Personnel  deficiencies  occur  in  all 
physical,  biological  and  social  sciences  relative  to 
agriculture.  Those  at  the  senior  scientist  level  are  of 
primary  importance  to  developing  a  viable  scientific 
base  in  the  sector.  The  major  constraint  to  developing 
a  cadre  of  scientists  working  in  Bolivia's  public 
agricultural  agencies  is  the  low  wages  which  are  offered, 
relative  to  other  job  alternatives--especially  those 
available  in  the  international  market.  Bolivians  who 
have  been  educated  abroad  at  the  expense  of  GOB  and 
donor  agencies,  often  accept  employment  in  the  public 
sector  of  another  nation  which  is  willing  to  pay  five  or 
sax  times  more  for  the  equivalent  training.  Failure  of 
the  GOB  to  invest  in,  maintain,  and  continue  support  for 
high  quality  human  capital  has  seriously  restricted 
progress  in  the  sector. 

3  o  Inadequate!  y_  J)  e  v  e  1  o  p  e  d  Markets  for  Both  Factors 

of  Production  and  Product  Output.  At  a  general 
level  poorly  developed  factor  and  product  markets  are 
also  limiting  constraints  to  development  in  the  agricul¬ 
tural  sector.  The  limited  availability  and  high  cost  of 
modern  inputs  for  agricultural  production  such  as 
fertilizer,  improved  seed  varieties,  agrochemical 
supplies,  tools,  and  machinery,  etc.  in  the  various 
market  towns  which  serve  rural  people  are  major  supply 
constraints  to  the  adoption  of  more  modern  technology  in 
the  agricultural  sector  generally.  Almost  all  such 
inputs  must  be  imported.  Because  of  the  difficult 
logistics  involved  and  because  the  effective  demand  for 
these  inputs  is  limited  by  the  level  of  technology  and 
lack  of  purchasing  powe r--espec i a  1 1 y  in  the  small  farm 
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sector--in- co untry  supplies  of  these  inputs  are  limited. 

As  noted  in  Chapter  3*  the  lack  of  agricultural 
credit  resources  to  finance  the  purchase  of  those  inputs 
and  to  pay  for  other  production  factors  such  as  hired 
labor  is  a  major  constraint  to  a  more  dynamic  and 
responsive  market  system  for  modern  inputs.  Even  to  the 
extent  that  modern  production  methods  employing  those 
inputs  are  understood  and  practiced  in  limited  areas  in 
the  a  1  t  o  p  1  a  n  o  and  va  1  1  es  and  more  generally  in  the 
o  r i e  n  te  0  lack  of  credit  to  finance  the  purchase  of  such 
inputs  is  a  major  constraint  to  their  more  widespread 
adoption  and  use  both  in  the  small  and  large  farm  sectors, 
because  effective  demand  has  been  limited  is  a  major 
reason  that  suppliers  of  these  inputs  have  failed  to 
develop  a  more  responsive  network  of  market  outlets.  To 
the  extent  that  improved  production  practices  and  modern 
inputs  can  be  made  available  to  a  larger  number  of  farmers 
now  locked  into  a  traditional  production  technology,  the 
lack  of  agricultural  credit  will  become  even  more 
limiting. 

With  respect  to  the  more  traditional  factors  of 
p roduct 5  on-- l and  and  1 abo r- ~ma rke t s  are  likewise  poorly 
developed.  The  slow  process  in  providing  legal  titles 
to  land  following  the  agrarian  reform  is  a  primary 
impediment  to  the  efficient  operation  of  a  land  market. 
This  same  factor  also  affects  the  ability  of  rural 
people  to  obtain  credit  since  land  ownership  can  be 
used  as  a  surety  for  a  loan, and  is  further  evidence  of 
the  i nd i v i dua l's  soc i a  1  stability  and  reliability  which 
likewise  affects  his  credit  rating.  While  labor  markets 
function  on  a  regional  basis,  institutions  to  acquaint 
those  seeking  jobs  with  prsopective  employers  in  either 
urban  or  rural  areas  are  seriously  lacking.  Employment 
and  wage  information  are  distributed  infrequently  and 
then  largely  through  an  informal  hearsay  communication 
system.  As  a  consequence  there  are  considerable 
difficulties  in  handling  and  facilitating  interregional 
movements  of  labor. 

The  lack  of  a  network  of  market  outlets  at  the 
"retail"  level  which  are  readily  accessible,  especially 
to  the  small  farmer  whose  mobility  is  limited,  is 
likewise  an  important  constraint.  This  is  especially 
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true  for  credit.  Almost  none  of  the  private  sector 
banking  institutions  have  windows  in  communities  outside 
departmental  capitals,  and  while  public  banks  are  some¬ 
what  more  widely  distributed  their  accessibility  to  much 
of  the  rural  population  is  limited. 

Product  markets  are  somewhat  more  developed  but 
still  lack  the  efficiencies  of  a  modern  marketing  system. 
The  lack  of  information  on  prices  and  movement  of 
commodities,  the  absence  of  effective  grading  and 
quality  standards,  and  the  nonstandard i zed  system  of 
weights  and  measures  are  contributing  factors  to  a 
poorly  functioning  marketing  system.  The  system  of 
taxing  agricultural  produce  at  various  check  points  along 
transportation  routes  also  imposes  additional  ineffi¬ 
ciencies  . 

A  deficient  transportation  system,  especially  with 
respect  to  farm-to-farm  access  roads,  further  limits  the 
distribution  of  modern  production  inputs  and  contributes 
to  high  transfer  costs  in  both  factor  and  product 
markets.  A  more  extensive  road  system  into  areas  now 
not  accessible  by  vehicle,  and  improvement  in  existing 
f a rm- t o-ma rke t  roads  are  necessary  to  improve  access  and 
achieve  lower  transportation  costs.  improved  access 
would  generate  increased  productivity  and  higher  income 
levels  for  rural  people  because  farmers  would  be  assured 
that  they  could  get  their  products  to  market.  At  the 
same  time  market  availability  of  food  in  rural  towns  and 
urban  centers  could  be  improved  both  with  respect  to 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  agricultural  produce  moving 
i nto  such  ma  rkets . 

The  highly  fragmented  marketing  structure  in 
Bolivia,  especially  in  the  small  farm  sector,  suggests 
that  significant  efficiencies  could  be  gained  in  both 
factor  and  product  markets  through  co-operatives.  To 
the  extent  that  volume  purchases  or  sales  can  result  in 
higher  returns  to  f a rme rs --es pec i a l 1 y  those  in  the 
small  farm  sector--the  lack  of  active  viable  co-operative 
marketing  organizations  in  Bolivia  is  a  constraint  with 
respect  to  both  efficiency  and  equity  related  develop¬ 
ment  goals.  Moreover,  co-operative  organizations  can 
serve  as  an  effective  channel  for  distributing  credit, 
especially  in  areas  not  readily  accessible  to  the  major 
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market  centers  s  and  can  also  be  a  useful  institution 
with  direct  access  to  rural  people  through  which  to 
deliver  agricultural  extension  services^  provide  market 
information,,  and  serve  as  a  channel  for  numerous  other 
social  services  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  rural  community* 

k .  Poorly  Organized  Public  Services  for  Agriculture, 
The  organization  of  the  public  services  in  the  agricul¬ 
ture  sector  in  Bolivia  is  complex  and  often  characterized 
by  overlapping  programs*  Recent  reorganization  efforts 
and  present  concerns  for  more  effective  public  programs 
responsive  to  sector  needs  may  result  in  a  reduction  of 
some  of  the  S  nef f I c ienc  5  es  „  but  ft  is  to©  early  to 
evaluate  the  ultimate  impact  of  these  changes  at  this 
time* 


Agricultural  development  for  the  most  part  has  been 
subjected  to  a  system  of  ad-hoc  planning;  and  imple¬ 
mentation  of  development  programs  within  the  GOB  agencies 
has  lacked  coordination*  The  impact  of  programs  in 
the  non-farm  sector  on  agriculture  have  often  been 
ignored^  and  the  fact  remains  that  agricultural 
developed  programs  have  often  proceeded  without 
sufficient  demonstration  of  program  feasibility  and 
consideration  of  the  alternative  program  potentials. 
Planning  periods  have  often  been  underestimated  and 
periodic  shifting  of  program  emphasis  may  have  resulted 
in  premature  termination  of  successful  program  efforts. 

Much  of  the  development  planning  and  programmings 
and  policy  formulation  5s  done  in  an  information  vacuum. 

A  critical  absence  of  data  on  basic  agricultural 
resource  use ,  production,,  and  marketing^  limits  the 
value  of  that  analysis  which  is  attempted*  Reliable  data 
have  never  been  compiled  on  a  time  series  basis,,  nor 
collected  in  a  format  useful  for  elementary  types  of 
policy  analysis* 

Existing  data  are  generally  accumulated  on  the  basis 
of  informed  estimates  by  ministry  technicians  or  spot^ 
checks  with  other  agencies.  There  is  no  formal  sampling 
system  for  collecting  reliable  statistics  on  a  continu¬ 
ing  basis.  Bolivia  has  not  had  a  national  agricultural 
census  since  !950p  and  has  experienced  only  moderate 
success  with  attempted  population  censuses  in  recent 
years.  In  addition,,  the  agricultural  ministry  lacks  a 
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critical  mass  of  technicians  who  are  trained  and  skilled 
in  the  systems  of  agricultural  and  economic  planning. 

5 .  General  Policies  which  Restrict  Agricultural 

De ve 1 opmen  t .  Aside  from  ineffective  planning 
and  poorly  designed  agricultural  policies,  internal  to 
the  agricultural  sector,  there  are  a  number  of  other 
more  general  government  policies  that  are  directed  to 
the  non-agr i cu 1 tu ra 1  sectors  and  general  economic 
development  which  also  restrict  and  limit  the  prospects 
for  modernizing  agriculture. 

Most  obvious  is  the  policy  of  maintaining  low  fixed 
prices  for  basic  food  products  in  order  to  protect  urban 
consumers.  Such  prices  tend  to  be  maintained  below 
their  true  scarcity  value.  The  result  is  reduced 
incentives  to  produce,  and  an  even  more  limited  supply 
of  food,  which  exacerbates  the  very  problem  the 
administered  prices  were  intended  to  solve.  To  the 
e  xtent  that  the  administered  prices  are  effective, 
resources  are  used  inefficiently.  The  low  administered 
prices  in  effect  result  in  a  transfer  of  income  from 
the  farm  to  the  non-farm  sector.  In  these  c i rums t ances  , 
however,  the  transfer  of  resources  by  this  means 
contributes  to  an  increasing  “deficit"  in  the  agricul¬ 
tural  sector.  Further,  when  supplies  are  short,  consumers 
bear  added  non-food  costs  associated  with  distribution 
by  queueing  or  rationing. 


The  impact  of  low  administered  prices  imposed  on 
basic  food  products  is  somewhat  modified  by  the 
formation  of  black  markets,  with  contraband  supplies 
entering  from  other  countries.  When  prices  In  the 
exterior  are  higher  than  the  controlled  price,  however, 
food  and  supplies  tend  to  leave  Bolivia,  as  they  did 
during  1572  and  1973.  While  recent  modification  in  the 
levels  of  administered  prices  have  alleviated  in  part 
this  problem,  the  framework  still  remains  and  again  may 
threaten  incentives  to  production  if  appropriate 
modifications  are  not  made. 

Second,  a  tariff  policy  designed  primarily  to  earn 
revenues  for  the  GOB  has  restricted  the  development  of 
agriculture.  In  the  past,  taxes  have  been  levied  on 
imports  of  inputs  used  in  agriculture  and  on  exports  of 
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agricultural  products .  While  these  policies  have  been 
modified  somewhat  in  recent  years  5  the  general  result 
has  been  relatively  higher  factor  prices  and  lower 
product  prices,  which  convey  additional  disincentives 
for  farmers  to  produce.  In  addition,  industries  with 
forward  linkages  into  agriculture  have  not  been 
protected.  By  contrast,  some  infant  agricultural 
processing  industries  have  received  government  help  via 
relatively  high  tariff  barriers. 

Third,  a  general  lack  of  fiscal  support  to  the 
agricultural  sector  for  both  operational  programs  and 
longer  term  investment  has  resulted  in  a  failure  to 
provide  the  public  sector  services  which  are  needed  for 
development.  Also  regional  governmental  units  have 
levied  taxes  on  the  internal  movement  of  agricultural 
commodities  which  also  increase  costs  to  the  sector. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  these  taxes  also  tend  to 
be  highly  regressive  in  terms  of  their  impact  since  most 
internal  food  taxes  are  paid  by  low  income  consumers 
who  spend  a  large  proportion  of  their  income  on  food 
population. 

Finally,  Bali  via 8s  investment  strategy  has  not 
emphasized  the  development  of  industries  that  manufac¬ 
ture  factors  of  production  for  agriculture.  Yet, 
domestic  production  of  nitrogen  fertilizer  and 
pesticides,  for  example,  probably  offers  one  of  the 
most  attractive  investment  possibilities  to  be  found  in 
Bolivia,  not  only  from  the  point  of  view  of  export 
earnings  but  as  a  means  of  supplying  an  important  input 
for  agricultural  production  which  heretofore  has  a 
high  import  cost.  One  of  the  principal  raw  materials 
for  these  industries,  petroleum,  is  produced  in  the 
oriente.  While  GOB  has  recently  expressed  interest  in 
developing  such  plants,  it  is  unlikely  that  they  could 
be  operative  much  before  1978  or  1 9  7  9  <>  The  failure  to 
develop  these  vital  supply  industries  has  imposed  one 
more  restriction  on  the  development  of  a  modern 
agriculture. 

The  problems  discussed  to  this  point  are  in  reality 
the  consequence  of  insufficient  public  support  for  the 
development  of  agriculture.  The  overriding  interest  of 
the  government  for  development  has  been  concentrated  in 
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the  mineral  and  petroleum  sectors.  These  sectors  have 
long  been  the  basis  for  foreign  exchange  earnings  and 
their  importance  should  not  be  understated.  But  given 
the  agricultural  potential  of  Bolivia,  government 
policies  to  diversify  the  structure  of  the  economy  will 
help  to  insure  mo  re  balanced  economic  development  and 
will  guard  against  problems  which  would  undermine  the 
economy  if  world  prices  for  minerals  and  petroleum  were 
to  decline.  Moreover,  these  two  sectors  do  not  offer 
the  medium  term  employment  potential  as  does  agriculture 
and  related  agro- i ndus t r  i  es  . 

While  this  analysis  argues  for  greater  emphasis  on 
investment  in  the  Bolivia's  agricultural  sector  as  a 
basis  for  achieving  sustained  development,  it  is  not  an 
argument  for  strict  agricultural  fundamentalism.  Rather 
it  is  a  plea  for  changing  the  mix  of  public  investment 
among  the  various  sectors  and  for  recognizing  the 
peculiar  role  of  the  agricultural  sector  in  economic 
development.  The  development  of  the  agricultural  sector 
is  obviously  related  to  the  formation  of  strong  non-farm 
sectors,  and  conversely.  The  process  implies  develop¬ 
ment  of  both  backward  and  forward  linkages  among  all 
sectors  as  product  and  factor  markets  develop.  In 
allocating  public  resources  for  economic  development, 
failure  to  invest  in  agriculture  ignores  the  high 
potential  returns  to  social  investment  which  exist  in 
the  sector. 
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CHAPTER  6 

THE  ROLE  OF  FOREIGN  DONORS 


A .  Importance  of  External  Financing 

Financial  and  technical  assistance  from  foreign 
donors  has  had  an  important  impact  on  Bolivia's  agri¬ 
cultural  sector  over  the  last  several  years.  A  relative¬ 
ly  large  share  of  public  expenditures  in  agriculture 
have  their  origin  in  foreign  donor  programs.  Over  one 
fourth  of  the  total  between  1967  and  1973  was  in  the 
form  of  foreign  assistance.  Table  6.1  shows  the  rela¬ 
tive  shares  of  external  assistance  and  its  distribution 
to  various  agencies  for  two  recent  periods. 

During  1971-73,  SAB  and  the  autonomous  agencies 
relied  heavily  on  external  financing.  Both  MINAG  and 
CBF  obtained  almost  one  fifth  of  their  budgets  from 
external  sources.  All  corporation  and  committee 
expenditures,  however,  were  from  national  sources.  The 
share  of  public  expenditures  in  agriculture  from  external 
sources  has  increased  somewhat  during  1967-73*  but 
substantial  changes  occurred  in  the  source  of  financing 
for  the  various  agencies.  During  the  period  MINAG  came 
to  rely  much  more  heavily  on  external  financing  while 
autonomous  agencies  increasingly  drew  from  national 
sources.  The  share  of  BAB  financing  coming  from  foreign 
sources  increased  slightly  most  of  this  being  in  the 
form  of  lines  of  credit  from  international  and  bilateral 
lending  agencies  to  support  the  production  of  export  crops. 

The  heavy  reliance  of  public  agriculture  agencies 
on  foreign  financing  is  largely  the  result  of  a  general 
fiscal  problem  in  Bolivia.  The  GOB  has  had  a  budget 
deficit  for  the  last  several  years,  and  has  relied 
heavily  on  foreign  financing  especially  from  USAID,  IBRD 
and  IDB,  and  counterpart  funds  generated  by  Public  Law 
480-wheat  sales  to  counter  the  impact  on  agriculture  of 
the  budget  shortfall.  Given  the  improved  fiscal  prospects 
of  the  GOB,  it  may  be  possible  for  the  GOB  to  reduce 
this  reliance  in  the  future, 

B.  Recent  and  Proposed  Foreign  Donor  Programs 


The  major  foreign  donors  with  programs  directed 
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toward  the  agricultural  sector  includes  UNDP  (United 
Nations  Development  Program);  UNWFP  (United  Nations 
World  Food  Program);  UNICEF  (United  Nations  Children 
Funds;  WHO  (World  Health  Organization);  IBRD  (World 
Bank  or  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development);  IDB  ( i n te rame r i can  Development  Bank);  and 
USA8D*  In  addition&  a  number  of  other  regional  and 
bilateral  aid  programs  for  agr i cu 1 tu re  exist* 

I*  UNDP^  *  This  agency  has  financed  five  principal 
projects  in  the  agricultural  sector  of  Bolivia  in  recent 
years*  These  projects  are  either  recently  terminated 
or  due  to  be  completed  by  1977.  Included  are ; 

a)  Forest  Development  Program  (1964-66:  $599700)* 
Technical  assistance  was  provided  to  help  MINAG  assess 
forest  development  problems  throughout  Bolivia*  A 
planned  second  phase  (1972-75:  $729  D 1 00) --to  provide 
financial  and  technical  assistance  to  inventory  the 
forest  resources  of  selected  areas  in  Santa  Cruz 
Department  and  to  develop  conservation  systems  9  direct 
the  harvest  of  such  resources^  and  help  the  lumber 
industry  to  expand--was  cancelled  due  to  lack  of  counter¬ 
part  funds*  However p  more  recently^  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  has  indicated  an  interest  in  support¬ 
ing  these  activities*  Planning  toward  this  end  5s 
currently  underway*  The  proposed  land  resource  inventory  ^ 
which  is  scheduled  as  a  component  of  the  recently 
authorized  USAID  Subtropical  Lands  Development  loanp 
will  complement  the  forest  inventory  activities  by 
providing  basic  ERTS  imagry  and  data  analysis  techniques 
at  an  early  stage.  This  information  will  be  a  bi¬ 
product  of  USAIDs  effort  to  assist  the  GOB  in  identify¬ 
ing  areas  of  high  agricultural  potential* 

b)  Animal  Health  Programs  (1964-77*  $1.9 
million)*  The  first  phase  of  this  program  (1964-72: 
$9459000)  provided  technical  assistance  to  M1NAG  t© 


1  Information  in  this  section  is  based  on  Jan  P*  Van 
Rooijp  "Jornadas  de  Polftica  Ag ropecua r i a :  Asisten- 
cla  Tecnica  I n te rn ac i ona 1  al  Sector  Ag ropecua r 5 o  , " 

FA0p  La  Paz  p  1 9  7 2  p  (mimeographed);  and  interviews  with 
Jan  P*  Van  Rooij,  FAO/Bolivia  rep  resen t a t i ve 9  MarchB 
1974  * 
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develop  a  functional  veterinarian  system,  training 
Bolivians  in  laboratory  diagnosis,  developing  systems 
for  controlling  diseases,  and  producing  vaccines  for 
cattle  in  Bolivia.  The  second  follow-up  phase  currently 
being  carried  out  (1972-7**:  $268,000)  stresses  problems 
of  animal  production  in  selected  areas  of  the  o r i en te . 
The  third  phase  (197 **"77:  $1,033,600)  is  a  continuation 
and  expansion  of  the  second  phase  in  selected  areas  in 
Cochabamba  Department.  Its  primary  purpose  is  to  serve 
as  the  preparatory  stage  for  a  larger  scale  IDB  program 
for  the  control  of  hoof  and  mouth  disease,  rabies  and 
brucellosis.  The  project  has  had  problems  in  recruiting 
personnel  and  in  securing  financing,  but  it  is  currently 
reported  to  be  moving  ahead  satisfactorily.  This 
activity  also  directly  complements  the  IBRD  and  I BD 
livestock  credit  activities. 

c)  Improvement  of  Agricultural  Production  on 
the  Altiplano  (1968-73:  $  -9  million).  Technical  assist 
ance  was  provided  in  coordination  with  MINAG  to  selected 
campes i no  groups  to  increase  production  in  the  north 
a 1 t i p I  a  n  o  region.  The  USAID  financed  Utah  State  Univer¬ 
sity  Contract  Team  has  also  cooperated  in  the  project, 
whose  principal  focus  was  on  improving  production  of 
potatoes,  barley,  forages,  and  livestock.  Difficulty 
was  encountered  in  obtaining  advisors,  and  the  project 
lacked  full  MINAG  support.  Work  was  not  initiated  until 
1971,  but  some  success  in  increasing  yields  was  realized 
prior  to  the  project  being  terminated  as  scheduled  in 
1973. 


d)  Feasibility  and  Pilot  Demonstration  for  the 
Agricultural  Development  of  Abapo-lzozog  (1969”76: 

$3.8  million).  Funding  has  been  provided,  in  coordination 
with  C0RGEPAI,  for  a  survey  of  the  agro-industrial 
potential  of  the  Abapo-lzozog  region,  for  a  pilot  agri¬ 
cultural  demonstration  program,  and  for  the  formulation 
of  administrative  and  organizational  methods  for  the 
commercial  development  of  the  region.  Work  was  initiated 
in  1970.  Infrastructure  in  the  form  of  roads,  an  airport, 
housing  for  technicians,  etc.  has  been  constructed.  In 
addition,  test  wells  have  been  drilled  and  experimental 
work  begun  on  wheat,  corn,  sorghum,  oil  seeds,  and  other 
crops.  The  first  phase  of  the  project  will  be  completed 
at  the  end  of  197**.  While  initial  results  indicate 
some  promise  on  technical  ground,  the  project  has 
been  hampered  by  operational  problems  in  obtaining 
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equipments,  and  other  management  problems  and  its  future 
is  now  under  review.  The  G0Bp  however^  has  continued  its 
financial  support.. 

e  Groundwater  Development  in  the  North 
A  1 1 i p  1  ano  (1969-73:  $1.7  million).  This  project  was 
designed  to  evaluate  groundwater  resources  in  the  North 
A 1 t  j  p I ano .  The  major  GOB  cooperating  agency  was  GEOBOL 
(Geologic  Service  of  Bolivia).  Approximately  50  test 
wells  were  drilled  as  part  of  the  project.  Some  follow¬ 
up  experiments  we  re  undertaken  to  determine  the  economic 
feasibility  of  irrigation  from  groundwater  sources.  The 
results  have  identified  approximately  4,000  hectares 
which  can  be  profitably  irrigated,  and  plans  for  their 
development  are  moving  ahead.  The  project  received 
adequate  GOB  support,  and  was  started  and  completed  on 
schedule.  Groundwater  evaluation  studies  are  being 
continued  in  the  Cochabamba  va  1  1 e  utilizing  equipment 
from  the  a  1 1  i  p 1 ano  project,  with  an  additional  budget 
of  $411,000  planned  for  1974-76. 

Besides  the  above  projects',  UNDP  has  also 
provided  a  technical  advisor  from  FA0  to  help  MiNAG  set 
up  a  system  of  agricultural  statistics  (1968-73:  $81,000) 
and  further  has  financed  technical  assistance  from  8L0 
(International  Labor  Organization)  to  assist  rural  co¬ 
operatives  in  establishing  systems  to  effectively  utilize 
credit  (1968-73:  $77*100).  More  recently  an  agricultural 
economist  has  been  assigned  to  coordinate  development 
work  on  the  a  1 1 i p 1  a n o  through  C0RDEPAZ  (Development 
Corporation  of  La  Paz).  UNDP  has  also  assisted  in 
programs  directed  more  broadly  to  the  rural  sector. 
Included  are  rural  education  and  community  development 
(1966-73:  $139,000);  development  of  meteorologic  and 
hydrologic  services  (1970-74:  $708,100  and  1975_77  * 
$986,000);  regional  planning  in  Tarfja  and  Chuquisaca 
(  1972-73:  $35,400);  assistance  for  a  transport  study 
(1967-70:  $987,000);  and  technical  assistance  for  a 
World  Bank  loan  for  the  National  Railways  Modernization 
Program  (1972-7^:  $990,000), 

Current  UNDP  plans  call  for  continuation  of 
the  government  water  development  project  In  Cochabamba 
Department  and  the  Animal  Health  program  noted  above. 
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Further,  UNDP  has  plans  to  follow-up  its  earlier 
regional  planning  effort  in  Tarija  and  Chuquisaca 
Departments  with  additional  technical  assistance  and 
funding  for  the  execution  of  several  small  agricultural 
projects  in  those  areas  (1974-76:  $643,000). 

2.  WFP .  This  agency  of  the  United  Nations  provides 
assistance  in-kind  in  the  form  of  food  aid  for  develop¬ 
ment  and  emergency  relief.  Food  commodities  are 
delivered  to  the  country  on  a  CIF  basis  and  a  local 
supervisor  is  also  provided.  Recent  Bolivian  projects 
include: 

a)  Emergency  and  Rehabilitation  (1967-71: 
$702,000).  In  collaboration  with  ALDE,  UN WFP  has 
provided  f ood - f o r-wo rk ,  assistance  to  help  victims  of 
natural  disasters.  The  principal  focus  has  been  on 
the  a  1 1 i p I ano  and  va 1 1 e  regions,  although  assistance 
was  given  in  1971  to  flood  victims  in  the  Alto  Beni. 

b)  Development  of  a  1 1 i p 1  a n o  and  va 1 1 es  (  1  9  70  — 
73/74:  $2.5  million).  This  program  was  administered 
through  ALDE,  in  coordination  with  SNDC,  INC,  Bolivian 
Extension  Services,  and  the  Nutrition  Section  of 
MIPSSAP  (Ministry  of  Social  Services  and  Public 
Health).  The  objective  has  been  to  develop  infra¬ 
structure  in  rural  areas  through  self-help  programs. 

Most  of  the  assistance  is  in  the  form  of  food  paid 

as  a  wage  in  kind  to  workers  on  community  projects. 

This  project  formally  has  ben  terminated;  however, 
consideration  is  being  given  to  establishing  a  similar 
project  through  NCDS.  No  definite  plans  have  been 
formulated  however. 

c)  Dairy  Development  (1971-77:  $3*7  million). 
Activities  of  this  program  have  been  implemented  in 
both  Cochabamba  and  La  Paz.  In  the  Cochabamba  program 
(1971-7**:  $350,000)  WFP  donated  corn  was  sold  by 

CBF  to  local  dairymen  to  provide  a  more  balanced  ration 
and  better  feed  base  for  increased  milk  production.  The 
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proceeds  from  these  sales  are  to  be  used  to  construct 
silos,  irrigation  works  p  and  other  facilities,,  related 
to  further  improving  the  feed  base  for  the  dairy 
industry,,  The  La  Paz  program  (1972-77:  $.  1  c  l  million) 
has  a  similar  objective . 

o 

3.  I BRD o  The  IBRD's  financial  assistance  to 
Bolivia's  agricultural  sector  has  been  mainly  in  the 
form  of  loans  for  production  credit.  Such  loans  have 
been  and  continue  to  be  administered  by  BAB  and  have 
been  directed  largely  to  the  beef  cattle  industry  of 
the  Beni.  In  1968  $2.0  million  and  in  1970  $1,0  million 
were  loaned  for  this  purpose.  fin  H  9  7  2  0  an  additional 
$6,8  million  was  loaned  for  the  dual  purpose  of  increas¬ 
ing  beef  cattle  production  in  the  Beni  and  developing 
sheep  production  on  the  a  1 t  a  p I ano .  Very  little  of  this 
credit*  however*  has  been  used  for  sheep  production,  A 
small  portion  of  this  credit  was  earmarked  for  construc¬ 
tion  of  slaughterhouses  and  cold  storage  facilities. 

Presently*  the  World  Bank  has  under  consideration 
two  additional  projects.  One  would  involve  a  loan;  the 
other  is  a  development  program  in  cooperation  with  FAO. 

The  proposed  loan  for  $10.0  million  would  be  for 
production  credit*  again  to  be  administered  through  BAB* 
for  selected  crops  mainly  in  the  Santa  Cruz  region.  It 
also  would  finance  livestock  and  forage  improvement 
throughout  the  country.  Further  formulation  of  the 
project  is  awaiting  a  restructuring  of  the  BAB. 

The  proposed  development  project  is  directed  at 
rural  areas  in  the  northern  altiplano.  This  project  grew 
out  of  the  recommendation  of  a  co-operative  program 
mission  which  visited  Bolivia  in  October*  1973  at  the 
request  of  GOB  to  identify  rural  development  projects  in 
traditional  sector  suitable  for  IBRD  financing.  That 
mission  considered  the  alternative  strategies  of  support¬ 
ing  resettlement  programs  or  developing  projects  to 


2  Information  in  this  section  taken  from  Guido  Valle 
Antelo  and  Antonio  Cespedes  Toro*  F  S nanciami ento 
Externo  del  Desarrollo  de  Bolivia*  (Wash : ngton  *~  D . C . : 
IBRD,  19  73)  • 
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increase  productivity  in  traditional  areas.  While  the 
World  Bank  mission  viewed  both  as  necessary  long-run 
actions  for  helping  the  campesino  sector,  it  concluded 
that  projects  directed  toward  increased  productivity 
were  the  more  urgent  need.  The  northern  a  1 t  ?  p 1  a  n  o  was 
selected  as  a  suitable  rural  development  project  area 
based  on  the  positive  findings  of  the  UNDP  groundwater 
evaluation,  population  pressures  and  the  success  of  a 
previous  UNDP  project  in  the  areas  A  part  of  tngavi 
Province  near  Viacha  was  chosen  as  the  project  site  due 
to  the  proximity  of  the  La  Paz  market,  the  viability  of 
existing  co-operatives,  limited  risks  from  frost  and 
hail,  and  the  relatively  more  efficient  farming  operation 
in  that  area . 

A  six-year  project  is  planned  which  fully  integrates 
technical  services  (research,  extension,  irrigation), 
storage  facilities,  feeder  roads,  health  centers, 
schools ,  co-operative  development,  and  credit.  The 
target  group  is  some  A, 000  farmers  who  control  about 
28,000  hectares.  A  new  research  station  is  planned,  and 
a  500  hectare  forest  will  be  planted  in  the  project  area. 
Additionally,  1,500  hectares  is  to  be  brought  under 
irrigation  utilizing  groundwater  resources.  All  exist¬ 
ing  roads  are  to  be  uppgraded,  and  health  centers  and 
schools  improved  and  increased.  Commun 1 1 y  water 
supplies  would  be  developed  from  the  irrigation  wells. 

A.  1  DB^  .  Loans  and  technical  assistance  from  the 
IDB  have  had  four  principal  areas  of  focus  directly 
related  to  agricultural  production  in  Bolivia. 

a)  CBF-Agriculture  (1961:  loans,  $5.7  million; 
technical  assistance,  $250,000).  In  1961,  IDB  loaned 
$10.0  million  to  CBF  for  development  activities  in 
industry,  agriculture,  and  electrification.  Of  this, 

$5  o  7  million  were  allocated  to  agricultural  activities. 
Included  was  a  line  of  credit  of  $1.7  million  through 
BAB  for  production  of  crops  and  livestock  mainly  in  the 


^  Information  in  this  section  draws  heavily  on 

Prioridades  de  Inversion  en  el  Sector  Agropecuario  de 

Bo  1  i  v  j  a~^  Document  os  sob  re  Desarrollo  Agrfcola  No.  1  2  , 

Programa  Cooperative  FA0/BID,  Washington,  D.C,  August 
1 9  7  3 1>  and  personal  interviews  with  IDB  representatives 
i n  Hay  1 9  7  A  . 


o  r  8  e  n  t  e  and  y un gas ;  $  1 . A  million  for  irrigation  and 
drainage  to  enhance  land  use  in  the  a  1  t i p 1 ano  ,  and  for 
the  completion  of  the  Villamontes  irrigation  project; 
remodeling  and  amplification  of  the  Guabira  sugar  mill 
for  $1,8  million;  and  installation  of  yuca  mills,  Brazil 
nut  processing  plants  ,  and  rubber  and  wood  processing 
faci 1 i t i es--$8Q0 ,000.  In  addition,  technical  assistance 
in  the  amount  of  $250,000  was  granted  to  CBF  to  help 
implement  the  $10.0  million  loan, 

b)  Colonization  (1962:  Loans,  $9.1  million; 
Technical  Assistance,  $237*500).  Loans  of  $6,5  million 
and  $2,6  million  were  also  made  to  CBF  for  resettlement 
projects  in  the  Alto  Beni,  Chapare  and  Yapacani*  areas, 
These  inputs  were  complemented  by  an  AID  loan  of  $1,6 
million.  In  1 9  6  5 »  the  smaller  loan  was  transferred 
from  CBF  to  BAB;  and  in  1968  the  larger  loan  was 
transferred  to  INC.  The  smaller  loan  was  used  for 
production  credit,  and  the  larger  loan  plus  the  AID 
loan ,  for  development  of  needed  infrastructure.  In 
addition;)  $200,000  was  granted  for  technical  assistance 
in  colonization  and  specialized  aspects  of  tropical 
agriculture.  IDB  also  provided  an  additional  $37*500 
to  MINAG  for  technical  assistance  in  colonization, 

c)  Rural  Development  (  196  3  s  Loans,  $1.5  million) 
Two  loans  were  made--one  to  MINAG  for  $**3^*000  and 
another  to  BAB  for  $1,1  mi  I  I  ion--to  complete  the  rural 
development  work  started  several  years  previously  in 
Pillapi  (near  Lake  Titicaca)  and  Otavi  (near  PotosO 
under  United  Na  t  i  ons  aus  p  i  ces  ,  and  to  establish  new  rural 
development  bases  in  Paracaya  (Cochabamba ) ,  Zudanez 
(Chuqulsaca) 9  and  Llica  (Potosf).  The  smaller  loan  was 
to  provide  capital  for  infrastructure  such  as  small 
irrigation  works,  potable  water,  carpenter  shops,  pumps, 
and  tools;  and  the  larger  loan  ($1.1  million)  was  for 
production  credit.  Local  labor  was  supplied  by  project 
beneficiaries.  USAID  also  contributed  about  $500,000 

in  counterpart  funds  to  cover  local  currency  costs  and 
to  underwrite  personnel  expenses  for  managing  the  project 

d)  Livestock  (1970:  Loan,  $7.0  million; 

Technical  assistance,  $70,000).  This  loan  to  BAB 
provided  long,  medium,  and  short-term  credit  for 
developing  beef  cattle  production  in  the  Santa  Cruz 
region  and  the  chaco .  A  technical  assistance  loan  of 
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$70,000  was  also  made  to  BAB  to  support  an  expert  to 
analyze  BAB’s  management  of  the  loan,  accounting  system, 
and  training  programs.  Additionally,  !DB  has  made 
several  loans  and  provided  technical  assistance  to  a 
number  of  programs  indirectly  related  to  agricultural 
development.  These  include:  a)  improving  university 
programs  in  agricultural  sciences  (1965:  $900p000, 
with  $500,000  to  the  University  of  San  Simon  in 
Cochabamba  and  $A00„000  to  the  University  of  Gabriel 
Rene  Moreno  in  Tarija);  b)  developing  potable  water 
systems  in  small  cities  in  rural  areas  (1967:  $1.8 
million  to  various  communities);  c)  economic  feasibility 
studies  for  penetration  roads  (1971:  $1.7  million  to 
SNC--Nat i ona 1  Highway  Service);  d)  paving  of  the  Oruro- 
Cosfital  highway  and  e)  modernization  of  the  telecom¬ 
munication  system  through  a  $16.3  million  loan  (1968-72) 
to  ENTEL  (National  Communication  Enterprise).  Technical 
assistance  grants  totaling  almost  $1.0  million  were 
also  provided  to  the  University  of  San  Simon,  and  the 
University  of  Gabriel  Rene  Moreno  and  to  ENTEL  and  SNC 
to  complement  the  loans  to  those  agencies. 

Currently  the  IDB  is  planning  to  provide  a  $6.0 
million  dollar  loan  for  an  Animal  Health  program 
directed  toward  eradication  of  Foot  and  Mouth  Disease 
and  Bovine  Tube rcu 1 osos ;  and  a  $5.0  million  loan  mainly 
for  pork  production  in  Chquisaca  Department.  It  also 
is  considering  a  $10.0  million  cattle  production  loan 
for  the  Chuquisaca  area.  Proposed  financing  for  1975 
and  beyond  include  $30.0  million  for  extension  of  the 
La  Paz-Puerto  Salinas  road  link  and  $18.0  for 
construction  of  the  Ch i mo  re - Yapacan i  road.  Both  of 
these  routes  serve  areas  with  significant  agricultural 
potential.  The  IDB  also  has  tentative  plans  to  finance 
rural  development  activities  and  infrastructure  in  four 
separate  zones  along  the  lines  of  the  agricultural 
service  centers  which  are  described  in  the  following 
chapter.  Tentatively  a  loan  of  $8.5  mainly  for 
buildings  and  other  infrastructure  is  being  contemplated 
for  1 975  o  Consideration  is  also  being  given  to  provid¬ 
ing  $16.5  million  in  loans  for  medium  and  small  scale 
irrigation  projects. 

The  GOB  has  requested  the  IBD's  assistance  in 
formulating  a  comprehensive  evaluation  of  agricultural 
research  needs  and  in  conducting  a  feasibility  analysis 
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of  a  national  agricultural  research  institute.  Depend¬ 
ing  on  favorable  results  of  that  analysis,  additional 
loan  support  for  agricultural  research  and  investigation 
might  also  be  in  the  offering.  The  IIDB  has  also 
expressed  an  interest  in  financing  technical  and 
vocational  education  in  Bolivia  but  the  extent  to  which 
this  may  involve  agricultural  education  programs  is  not 
known.  These  proposed  loan  activities  must,  of  course, 
be  considered  as  tentative,  but  at  this  point  the 
above  suggested  plans  represents  the  best  estimate  of 
the  magnitude  and  focus  of  the  8  D  B  °  s  interests  for  the 
next  few  years  , 

5o  UNICEF,  This  agency's  program,  which  is  being 
closely  coordinated  with  CONEPLAN,  supports  a  number  of 
small  a rea- s pec  5 f i c  projects  in  La  Paz,  Tarija  and 
Chuquisaca  Departments,  The  major  activities  being 
undertaken  include  extension  and  improvement  of  basic 
health  facilities,  development  of  sanitary  engineering 
works  and  potable  water  in  small  rural  communities. 

It  is  estimated  that  total  UNICEF  expenditures  on  such 
investments  will  total  $3«8  million  over  the  1967" l 977 
period, 

6,  WHO ,  The  World  Health  Organization  supports  a 
number  of  programs  that  include  control  or  eradication 
of  disease,  health  services,  nutrition,  teaching 
veterinary  medicine,  and  family  planning  and  maternal 
health  care.  While  some  of  these  programs  impact 
indirectly  on  the  agricultural  sector,  most  of  their 
inputs  in  the  form  of  technical  assistance  and  selected 
commodities  are  concentrated  at  the  national  adminis¬ 
trative  and  university  levels.  Over  the  1963“1977 
period,  assistance  from  this  organization  is  expected 
to  total  approximately  $2,3  million, 

7,  USAID.  The  United  States  assistance  effort  to 
Bolivia  began  in  the  early  19^0's.  During  the  later 
!9A0's  and  1950's  U.S,  assistance  was  channelled 
through  the  SA1.  Subsequently  with  the  establishment 
of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  economic  assistance  has 
been  administrated  by  the  Agency  for  International 
Development.  Since  the  early  1960s,  AID  programs  for 
agricultural  development  have  included: 

a)  Loans  and  Grantsfor  Colonization  (1961-67: 


$1.6  million).  USAID  support  of  GOB  Colonization 
efforts  has  included  $1.2  million  for  development  of 
the  Alto  Beni  colonization  project  administered  by 
CBF;  a  grant  of  $**00,000  (1966)  to  supplement  INC-BID 
resources  in  colonization  projects;  and  a  loan  of 
$123*000  (1966)  to  help  finance  the  establishment  of 
the  INC  office. 

More  recently  a  $9.7  million  loan  has  been  approved 
for  access  roads  and  other  production  services  for  two 
rural  colonization  areas  north  of  Santa  Cruz.  This  loan 
will  be  implemented  over  a  three  year  period  from  197**” 
1977. 


b)  Rural  Roads  (1960-71:  $58.2  million). 
Additionally,  USAID  has  provided  loan  funds  for  the 
construction  of  roads  between  Yapacani  and  Puerto 
Grether  ($9.6  million),  Santa  Ana-Covendo  ($5,000,000) 
and  Ca rana v i - San ta  Ana  ($2.8  million).  The  above  roads 
were  developed  primarily  to  provide  improved  access  to 
colonization  areas.  The  remaining  $**5.3  million 
(including  $2.6  m i 1 1 i on  -  1  oca  1  currency)  was  loaned  for 
the  Cochabamba-Chapare-V i 1 1  a  Tuna r i -Pue r to  Villarroel 
road.  While  currently  serving  a  large  colonization  area, 
this  road  eventually  will  provide  interregional  linkages 
between  Cochabamba  and  Trinidad,  and  will  become  an 
alternate  route  between  Cochabamba  and  Santa  Cruz. 

c)  Technical  Assistance  and  Institution  Building 
Related  to  Sheep,  Forage,  and  Wheat  Production  (1965“75: 
$5.2  million).  In  1965*  USAID  through  its  contractor, 
Utah  State  University,  initiated  a  technical  assistance 
program  with  MINAG  to  develop  institutions  and  improved 
technology  for  increasing  sheep  and  wool  production. 

The  initial  focus  was  mainly  on  sheep,  auchenidae,  and 
forage.  In  1967,  cereals  were  included,  with  major 
emphasis  on  wheat.  The  sheep  improvement  project  is 
scheduled  to  terminate  in  197**;  the  wheat  production 
project  will  be  completed  in  1975.  Generally  both  of 
these  projects  have  been  judged  satisfactory.  Wheat 
yields  have  increased  at  approximately  7  percent 
annually  since  the  inception  of  the  project.  Sheep  and 
wool  production  have  also  increased  as  a  result  of  the 
introduction  of  improved  breeding  stock.  As  noted  in 
Chapter  3,  the  adoption  and  acceptance  of 
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a  system  of  wool  marketing  grades  has  also  resulted  in 
incentives  for  product  quality  which  has  increased 
incomes  for  many  sheep  growers  In  the  a  1 1 1 p 1 ano  . 

d)  Agrarian  Reform  Land  Titling  Program  (1968-72 
$5»1  million)  USAID  provided  financial  and  technical 
assistance  to  SNRA  to  organize  mobile  land  titling  units 
to  accelerate  the  issuance  of  titles  in  cases  not  yet 
adjudicated  under  the  Agrarian  Reform  Law.  This  included 
loans  and  grants  of  $4,6  million  in  local  currency,  and 
a  $516,000  grant  for  technical  assistance  and  materials. 
About  300,000  titles  were  processed  during  the  life  of 
this  project,  compared  to  the  same  number  in  the  15 
years  previous  to  the  project.  Technical  assistance  was 
terminated  in  1972,  but  the  government  has  expanded  and 
strongly  supported  the  continuation  of  activities 
originally  began  under  the  USAID  program.  This  project 
has  been  highly  regarded  by  the  GOB, 

e)  Community  Development  (1965~?4?  $5°3 
million).  In  the  early  years  of  SNDC,  USAID  supplied 
both  technical  assistance  and  financial  support  to  that 
agency.  The  technical  assistance  grant  was  for  the 
amount  of  $350,000  with  an  additional  local  currency 
grant  of  $500,000  in  1966-68,  and  a  1969  local  currency 
loan  of  $500,000,  Much  of  the  capital  inputs  financing 
required  for  community  projects  is  still  being  supplied 
by  USAID  financing,  with  dollar  loans  of  $9  l  5 s 000  in 
1970,  and  $3,0  million  in  1972,  Some  technical  assist¬ 
ance  was  also  provided  through  the  Peace  Corps  but  that 
was  terminated  in  the  late  1960s,  AID  currently 
provides  one  technical  advisor, 

f)  Agricultural  Credit  (196 7 “72:  $21,9  million) 
Lines  of  credit  totaling  $5*8  million  were  provided  to 
BAB  in  1963  and  1966  for  production  loans  in  agriculture. 
In  1971,  an  additional  $8,0  million  was  loaned  to  the 
GOB  with  the  major  share  earmaked  for  creation  of  a 
rediscount  fund  in  the  Central  Bank,  A  portoon  of  these 
loan  funds  ($750,000)  were  used  to  finance  the  purchase 
of  vehicles  for  the  Agricultural  Extensoon  Servoce,  The 
balance  was  used  to  establish  the  rediscount  fund.  Of 
this  $4,8  million  was  earmarked  to  support  production  of 
Import-substitution  crops;  $1,0  million  was  allocated 
for  storage  and  marketing  facilities;  $1.0  million  for 
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small  farm  co-operatives,  and  $500,000  for  financing 
imports  of  capital  foods  for  use  in  agriculture. 

Another  loan  fund  of  $7*0  million  was  established 
in  1972  primarily  to  provide  financing  for  industrial 
projects.  These  loan  funds  are  available  for  agro- 
industries  as  well.  In  addition  to  the  above  dollar 
loans,  USAID  has  a!?o  provided  local  currency  amounting 
to  $1.1  million  to  finance  agricultural  lending  princi¬ 
pally  through  the  BAB. 

g)  Budget  Support  (1969“1974:  $4.8  million). 
Budget  support  for  public  agencies  serving  agriculture 
amounting  to  approximately  $800,000  per  year  since  1969 
has  been  provided  through  GOB  owned  Title  I  generated 
counterpart  funds.  Such  funds  have  been  used  for 
operational  activities  of  Ml  NAG  and  MAC,  including 
research,  extension,  the  seed  program,  SNDC  ,  and  INC. 
This  support  has  averaged  about  20  percent  of  the  total 
budgets  of  the  above  mentioned  institutions  between 
1969  and  1973. 

h)  Others.  Substantial  assistance  to  other 
programs  that  support  rural  development  but  are  not. 
directly  concerned  with  agricultural  production  has  also 
been  provided  through  USAID.  In  1973,  dollar  loans  of 
$17.3  million  were  made  for  rural  electrification  in 
Santa  Cruz,  lia  Paz,  Chuquisaca,  and  Tarija  Departments. 
Dollar  grants  of  $2.3  million  for  rural  education  and 
$1.4  million  for  health  programs  were  also  made  during 
the  1968-74  period. 

8.  Other  bilateral  Donors 


Other  bilateral  assistance  has  come  from  a  number 
of  countries  including  Japan,  Brazil,  Switzerland,  France, 
West  Germany,  Israel,  Italy,  Netherlands,  Nationalist 
China,  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

Japan  has  provided  support  for  a  wide  range  of 
development  activities  including  studies  and  practical 
assistance  in  increasing  the  export  of  Brazil  nuts  and 
coffee;  the  production  of  sugar  cane;  the  development  of 
wood  processing,  and  the  production  of  fish  and  fruit. 

In  addition,  Japanese  assistance  has  financed  feasibility 
studies  for  the  construction  of  14  highways  in  the  country 
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under  the  so-called  “Plan  3000".  The  total  investment 
in  these  programs  is  not  known.  However,,  Japan  is 
planning  to  provide  $12.0  million  in  foreign  exchange 
credits  to  finance  the  purchase  of  construction 
equipment  for  road  building. 

Assistance  programs  of  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  include  re  f  o  re  s  t  a  t  i  on  p  forest  planning,,  regional 
development  and  planning,  highway  cons t rue t i on ,  rural 
school  construction,  livestock  development,  assistance 
to  the  branch  university  at  La  Paz  and  technical 
assistance  and  equipment  for  various  development 
projects  through  the  German  Volunteers  Service.  Also 
250  fellowships  for  graduate  studies  have  been  provided 
since  1969°  West  German  assistance  has  been  directed 
at  both  national  and  regional  targets  through  such 
diverse  institutions  as  Ml  NAG  and  the  a  1 ca 1 d  fas  of 
La  Paz,  Cochabamba,  and  Santa  Cruz.  The  planned  level 
of  their  aid  program  will  amount  to  about  $10.7  with 
the  termination  of  existing  programs  in  1976.  No 
information  is  currently  available  concerning  assistance 
plans  beyond  that  date. 

Other  bilateral  aid  includes:  i)  The  British 
Tropical  Mission  has  just  completed  an  extensive  soils 
mapping  project.  Further  plans  of  this  group  are  to 
provide  technical  assistance  in  tropical  crop  production 
in  the  oriente  with  major  emphasis  on  cotton,  sugar 
cane  and  forage  crops.  ii)  Livestock  improvement 
projects  at  Reyes,  Cochabamba,  and  Todos  Santos  have  been 
supported  by  the  Swiss.  These  programs  have  been 
previously  discussed  in  Chapter  II.  Additionally, 
Switzerland  is  assisting  in  livestock  and  pasture 
research  at  the  Belen  Station,  community  development 
in  Nuqui  near  Potosf,  and  in  the  production  of  olives, 
grapes  and  citrus  fruit  in  Cochabamba,  and  Tarija 
Departments,  and  the  selected  areas  of  the  chaeo .  Total 
investment  between  1961  and  1981  is  estimated  to  total 
$3.4  million;  III)  Israeli  assistance  has  been  to  the 
Bolivian  Army  to  improve  general  farm  management  and 
cattle  production  practices,  and  for  reforestation 
programs,  co-operative  development,  and  for  graduate 
fellowships;  iv)  Netherlands®  aid  has  helped  an 
experiment  station  in  the  south  yungas  and  in  the 
construction  of  rural  schools  and  technological  insti¬ 
tutes,  plus  providing  a  limited  number  of  graduate 
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fellowships;  v)  French  teachers  are  offering  agronomy 
courses  at  the  branch  university  at  Cochabamba  and  have 
established  a  number  of  fellowships  for  graduate  study; 
vi)  Technical  assistance  from  the  Republic  of  China 
has  helped  introduce  the  cultivation  of  tea  in  selected 
areas  of  the  y un gas  and  Amazon  Basin.  Additionally, 
they  have  done  experimental  work  with  new  varieties 
of  penauts  and  soybeans  and  have  provided  assistance 
in  swine  production.  vii)  Italy  has  assisted  in 
regional  development  studies  of  Cochabamba,  Gran  Chaco, 
and  the  Desaguadero  river  basin  in  the  alt i piano. 
Several  study  grants  have  also  been  provided.  viii) 
Brazilian  government  financing  of  $20- $25  million  is 
planned  for  road  construction  equipment  for 


C ,  Problems  in  Foreign  Donor  As  s i s  tance 


The  fiscal  problems  of  the  GOB,  immature  public 
institutions  serving  agriculture,  the  lack  of  a 
critical  number  of  qualified  scientists,  managers,  and 
technicians  in  such  institutions,  and  the  absence  of  a 
basic  development  plan  for  the  sector,  all  have  limited 
the  efficiency  with  which  foreign  aid  could  be 
assimilated.  This  limitation  has  been  compounded  by 
inadequate  coordination  of  foreign  donor  aid  by  the  GOB 
and  by  the  short  run  and  ad-hoc  nature  of  many  foreign 
donor  programs. 

1.  Fiscal  Problems  of  the  GOB.  Deficit  financing, 
which  has  been  a  fact  of  economic  life  for  many  years 
in  Bolivia,  seriously  has  restricted  the  impact  of 
foreign  aid  on  the  development  of  agriculture.  Programs 
which  relied  on  the  GOB  to  replace  depleted  capital  and 
to  finance  continuing  operations  upon  termination  of 
foreign  donor  inputs  generally  have  become  ineffective 
after  external  assistance  was  withdrawn.  A  prime 
example  is  the  failure  of  MINAG  to  maintain  budgets  to 
continue  the  research  and  extension  activities  which  were 
developed  under  the  SAI  in  the  1950's  and  early  1960's. 
While  the  program  was  successful  as  long  as  it  received 
U.S.  Government  financing  and  technical  and  management 
assistance,  the  GOB's  failure  to  provide  continuing 
support  after  the  departure  of  the  foreign  technicians 
resulted  in  a  rapid  deterioration  of  research  and 
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extension  activities. 

Thus  in  future  programming,  all  donors  should  care¬ 
fully  consider  the  feasibility  of  the  GOB's  continuing 
fiscal  support  for  any  program  or  project  they  consider 
undertaking  and  probably  it  would  be  advisable  for  all 
principal  donors  and  the  GOB  to  agree  on  the  level  of 
fiscal  resources  that  will  be  provided  in  support  of 
the  sector  over  the  next  5~10  years. 

2 .  inadequate  Public  Institutions.  Most  public 
agencies  serving  agriculture  are  inadequately  developed 
to  manage  a  critical  mass  of  foreign  donor  assistance. 
These  organizations  lack  sufficient  maturity  in  terms 
of  technical  and  management  capability,  administrative 
and  staff  services,  and  intra-agency  coordination.  All 
too  frequently,  assistance  programs  have  been  less 
effective  than  planned  because  the  capabilities  of 
Bolivian  public  agencies  to  administer  the  programs  have 
been  overestimated. 

IDB  has  recognized  this  weakness  in  a  recent 
study  of  investment  priorities  for  agriculture  during 
the  next  few  years.  Its  prescription  appears  to  be  to 
undertake  a  series  of  smaller  projects  and  regional 
programs,  with  a  normative  policy  role  given  to  central 
public  agencies,  but  the  executive  role  being  vested  in 
regional  entities  such  as  the  Development  Corporations. 
Such  an  approach,  while  it  may  prove  successful  on  a 
project  basis,  may  contribute  to  further  ad-hoc  planning 
and  thus  fail  to  address  the  more  fundamental  need  to 
improve  institutional  capabilities  for  absorbing  and 
managing  foreign  assistance. 

30  Lack  of  Trained  Personnel.  Contributing  to 
the  above  problems  and  largely  as  a  result  of  budgetary 
limitations,  public  agencies  serving  agriculture 
generally  have  lacked  a  sufficient  number  of  qualified 
scientists,  technicians,  and  managers  capable  of 
implementing,  monitoring,  and  sustaining  quality 
programs.  Withou  adequate  personal  incentives,  such 
qualified  personnel  cannot  be  employed  or  retained  in 
government  service.  Additionally,  an  often-changing 
political  climate  has  been  a  contributing  factor  to  the 
short-term  tenure  of  well~trained  specialists  in  manage¬ 
ment  positions  In  public  agencies.  Lack  of  skilled 
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human  capital  leads  to  marginal  ineffective  technical 
programs  and  management.  This  in  turn  limits  the 
amount  of  foreign  aid  that  can  be  efficiently  absorbed, 
and  results  in  many  programs  failing  to  achieve  the 
planned  objectives. 

Some  foreign  donors  have  recognized  this  problem, 
and  have  supplied  technical  expertise  in  order  to 
insure  better  management  of  their  input  resources. 

However,  this  approach  has  not  always  been  successful 
inasmuch  as  program  control,  personnel  matters,  and 
financial  management  generally  have  remained  with  the 
GOB  public  agency  which  sometimes  has  been  responsive 
to  pressure-group  influences.  Moreover,  technicians 
too  often  have  been  withdrawn  prematurely  leaving  the 
public  agency  with  increased  program  responsibilities 
but  with  inadequate,  management  capability,  staff,  or 
budget  support  to  sustain  the  program. 

A  °  Lack  of  Coordination  Among  Foreign  Donor 

Programs .  There  is  no  effective  mechanism 
for  coordinating  aid  activities  of  foreign  donors  within 
the  GOB,  Informal  communication  among  foreign  donors 
usually  precludes  outright  duplication,  and  there  has 
been  some  cooperation  in  the  past  on  selected  programs; 
however,  the  independent  nature  of  donor  programs  and 
the  lack  of  an  integrated  approach  to  fundamental 
problems  in  agriculture  are  persistent  deterrents  to 
the  efficiency  with  which  foreign  assistance  is  utilized. 

For  example,  both  USAID  and  IDB  have  plans  for 
providing  loans  and  technical  assistance  for  decentralized 
research  and  extension  services.  USAID  is  interested 
in  two  general  locations,  and  IDB  in  several  more. 

While  numerous  discussions  have  been  held  between 
representatives  of  the  two  donors  agencies,  the  planning 
process  has  proceeded  rather  independently.  Although 
the  planning  office  of  MINAG  is  aware  of  these  plans,  its 
limited  authority  and  the  lack  of  a  definitive  set  of 
priorities  has  resulted  in  almost  no  integration  of  these 
inputs  in  a  meaningful  planning  framework  to  coordinate 
donor  programs. 

5  .  Discontinuity  in  Foreign  Donor  Programming. 

Most  foreign  donor  programs  are  relatively  short-term 
in  nature,  lasting  no  more  than  five  or  six  years. 
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Donors  are  generally  restricted  by  their  own  internal 
guidelines  to  programs  with  short  gestation  periods 
and  projects  which  produce  highly  visible  results. 

As  a  result ,  investments  of  previous  years  often  are 
lost  because  of  failure  to  follow-through  in  program 
areas  where  the  GOB  cannot  sustain  the  program. 

6 .  implications  for  More  Efficient  Programming. 

The  problems  associated  with  foreign  donor  programs 
imply  that  reforms  are  needed  if  proposed  foreign  aid 
is  to  be  used  more  efficiently.  First,  emphasis  should 
be  given  to  developing  viable  public  institutions  in 
the  agricultural  sector  to  support  a  few  quality 
programs.  Donors  should  plan  to  provide  capital  and 
operating  budgets  to  such  agencies  for  much  longer  time 
periods  than  is  currently  the  practice.  Also  the  need 
exists  to  import  the  human  capital  necessary  to  provide 
assistance  and  management  of  projects  until  viable 
public  institutions  can  be  developed,  and  qualified 
personnel  can  be  obtained. 

Second,  the  GOB  should  develop  an  agency  for 
coordinating  all  foreign  aid  activity  in  the  sector. 

It  should  be  small,  highly  qualified  technically,  and 
free  from  pressures  to  respond  to  short  term  and 
political  needs.  Such  agency  would  be  responsible  for 
investment  plannning;  it  would  develop  relevant 
analyses  in  cooperation  with  foreign  donors;  and  it 
would  set  forth  program  priorities.  External  assistance 
requirements  would  be  identified  and  through  consultation 
could  be  allocated  among  the  various  donors  according 
to  their  own  internal  interests  and  capabilities. 

D .  Summa  ry 

An  important  share  of  the  budget--30  percent  between 
1971  and  19  73  —  is  financed  by  external  sources.  The 
most  important  foreign  donors  in  Bolivia  are  UNDP,  UNWFP, 
IBRD,  SDB,  and  USAID.  In  the  last  ten  years,  grants, 
loans,  and  technical  assistance  from  such  donors  have 
amounted  to  over  $100.0  million.  Fiscal  problems  of 
the  GOB,  immature  public  institutions,  lack  of  GOB 
planning  direction,  the  absence  of  sufficient  qualified 
managers  and  scientists,  and  a  lack  of  full  program 
coordination  among  donor  protrams  p  all  tend  to  restrict 
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the  efficiency  with  which  foreign  aid  is  used.  Despite 
these  difficulties,  foreign  aid  has  and  probably  will 
continue  to  be  an  important  part  of  the  GOB's  agricul¬ 
tural  development  program. 
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CHAPTER  7 

THE  MISSIONS  PROPOSED  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM 


A,  BACKGROUND 

1 o  Summary  of  Sector  Performance 

Viewed  In  the  perspective  of  Bolivia's  long  run 
de ve I opmen t *  the  performance  of  the  agriculture  sector 
must  be  judged  as  less  than  s a t I s f ac to ry .  Increases  In 
agricultural  production  have  lagged  behind  other  sectors 
of  the  economy 8  and  agricultural  growth  rates  have 
failed  to  kTeep  pace  with  the  Increase  on  population,. 

The  result  has  been  declining  per  capita  food  production* 
greater  demands  on  limited  foreign  exchange  resources 
to  support  immediate  consumption  needs*  and  levels  of 
savings  and  investment  much  lower  than  are  necessary  for 
stable  and  sustained  economic  development ,  Given 
declining  food  availabilities  and  rising  prices  (which 
in  part  reflect  higher  world  price  levels)*  the  welfare 
of  middle  and  low-income  families  who  spend  a  larger 
share  of  their  income  on  food  appears  to  be  dete r i orat I ng „ 
Average  nutritional  levels*  already  well  below  recom¬ 
mended  standards  for  calorie*  mineral  and  vitamin  intake* 
continue  to  decline. 

While  in  the  aggregate  performance  of  the 
agricultural  sector  has  improved  somewhat  in  recent 
years*  and  has  especially  benefited  from  increased  out¬ 
put  and  favorable  world  market  prices  of  export  commo¬ 
dities  in  1 9 7 2 - 7 A  *  average  farm  incomes  remain  among 
the  lowest  in  Latin  America.  The  agricultural  produc¬ 
tion  gains  which  have  occurred  are  mainly  a  result  of 
increased  output  of  cotton*  sugar*  rice  and  beef*  all 
of  which  are  produced  primarily  or  exclusively  in  the 
or iente .  Favorable  returns  generated  by  these  crops 
have  given  rise  to  a  small  but  growing  modern  agricul¬ 
tural  sector  centered  in  the  fertile  central  Bolivian 
lowlands  near  Santa  Cruz„ 

In  contrast*  most  of  the  rest  of  Bolivian 
agriculture*  concentrated  in  the  a  1 1 1 p 1 ano  and  high 
valleys*  utilizes  a  traditional  production  technology 
on  small  land  holdings  with  resultant  low  resource 
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productivity  and  limited  Income  producing  capability. 

Much  of  the  agricultural  production  from  this  small  farm 
sub-sector  is  for  subsistence  consumption,  and  only  a 
limited  share  finds  its  way  into  commercial  markets. 

Whole  the  campes i no  farmers  in  this  small  farm  sub¬ 
sector  are  responsive  to  market  forces,  their  own 
resource  constraints  and  the  fact  that  much  of  their 
production  is  for  their  own  consumption  have  limited 
their  access  to  the  more  general  market  economy.  As  a 
result  Boliviaas  rural  sector  contributes  only  marginally 
to  the  demand  for  goods  and  services  of  the  non-farm 
sector  o 


Growing  population  and  increasing  incomes  in  the 
non-farm  sector  have  led  to  increases  in  the  aggregate 
demand  for  agricultural  products,  particularly  for  food. 
Because  of  its  limited  supply  response  capability,  the 
sector  has  failed  to  meet  this  increasing  demand.  The 
result  has  been  a  growing  food  deficit  within  the 
country  with  the  resultant  necessity  for  increased  food 
imports  and  upward  pressure  on  prices. 

In  summary,  the  agriculture  sector  has  failed  to 
generate  the  "surplus"  which  would  permit  a  rational 
transfer  of  resources  out  of  agriculture  and  thus  pro¬ 
vide  a  basis  for  accelerated  growth  in  the  rest  of  the 
economy,  to  generate  increased  incomes  and  purchasing 
power,  and  result  in  lower  food  prices  which  would 
mean  higher  real  incomes  and  improved  well-being  for 
the  Bolivia  population  as  a  whole. 

2.  GOB  Sector  Goals 


Recognizing  the  importance  of  more  rapid 
development  of  the  agricultural  sector,  the  GOB  has  two 
basic  goals:1  First,  to  increase  per  capita  income  of 
rural  people  as  rapidly  as  possible  based  on  increased 
productivity  in  the  sector;  and,  concurrently,  to 


■  Paraphrased  from  a  speech  by  Gral  Hugo  Banzer  Suarez, 
President  of  Bolivia,  January  1,  1973  and  from  state¬ 
ments  extracted  from  selected  working  papers  and 
documents  of  CONEPLAN,  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and 
other  GOB  agencies. 
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obtain  a  more  egalitarian  sharing  of  the  fruits  of  this 
economic  progress  so  that  Increases  in  income  are  not 
concentrated  in  the  hands  of  a  few  individuals. 

The  emphasis  on  increased  production  is 
basically  concerned  with  Improved  efficiency  in  pro¬ 
duction  of  food  and  fiber,  both  for  domestic  consumption 
requirements  and  for  export.  While  couched  in  economic 
terms  this  goal  also  encompasses  concern  for  improved 
health,  education,  and  other  basic  needs  of  the  rural 
population  which  are  necessary  to  achieve  and  sustain 
increasing  productivity.  The  second  goal  is  concerned 
with  integrating  the  relatively  large  but  poor 
campes i no  sector  into  the  market  economy  in  order  to 
broaden  and  deepen  the  internal  market  and  address 
fundamental  equity  concerns.  At  the  same  time,  the 
production  potential  of  the  small  farm  sector  takes 
on  increasing  significance  as  a  basis  for  more 
efficient  economic  growth.  Moreover c  a  greater  sharing 
of  productivity  gains  with  the  poorest  segment  of  the 
economy  will  minimize  the  possibility  of  political  and 
social  unrest  and  simultaneously  provide  a  more  stable 
environment  for  sustained  development. 

3  Principal  Positive  Factors  and  Constraints 

Affecting  Development  of  the  Agricultural  Sector. 

The  set  of  positive  factors  and  favorable 
aspects  of  recent  agricultural  development  discussed 
previously  in  Chapter  5  provides  a  useful  foundation  for 
development  of  a  sector  assistance  program  to  achieve 
the  sector  goals  discussed  earlier.  This  set  of 
positive  factors  includes: 

a)  An  impressive  natural  resource  endowment, 
with  significant  amounts  of  underdeveloped  land  and 
water  resources  in  a  wide  variety  of  ecological  zones; 

b)  An  emerging  class  of  campes i no  producers  with 
entrepreneurial  talent  who  feed  themselves  and  1/3  of 
the  urban  population,  and  who  will  increasingly  demand 
products  of  the  non-farm  sector  as  their  incomes  grow; 

c)  The  responsiveness  of  farmers  in  all 
regions,  within  the  limits  of  their  resource  endowment, 
to  economic  incentives  as  signaled  by  market  forces; 
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d)  A  strong  GOB  interest  in  improving  primary 
and  secondary  education  in  rural  areas,,  and  university 
programs  related  to  agriculture; 

e)  A  satisfying  record  of  returns  to  prior 
basic  and  adaptive  research  (when  well  staffed  and 
financed)  involving  Bolivian  scientists  and  institutions 
In  diverese  regions  of  the  country  for  a  limited  number 
of  selected  c rops ; 

f)  Strong  world  demand  for  food  and  fiber 
products  of  all  regions  of  Bolivia  which  have  increased 
the  profitability  of  producing  both  export  and  import- 
substitute  crops  in  both  the  large  scale  commercial  and 
the  campes  1  no  sector,,  and  which  have  given  new  status  to 
agriculture  as  an  efficient  investment  alternative  for 
both  public  and  private  resources; 

g)  The  demonstration  effect  on  the  rest  of 
Bolivia  of  successful  agricultural  development^  especially 
in  the  newly  developing  areas  near  Santa  Cruz;  and 

h)  A  genuine  movement  within  the  GOB  to 
consolidate  and  improve  public  sector  services  for 
agricultural  and  rural  development  o  This  is  evidenced 
by  the  recent  reorganization  of  functions  within  the 
HACAGb  and  more  particularly  those  changes  which  build 
on  the  previous  success  of  the  National  Community 
Development  Service,,  as  well  as  efforts  to  upgrade  the 
quality  of  professional  services  among  agricultural 
extension  workers* 

The  major  problems  and  constraints  restricting 
achievement  of  the  GOB's  goals  may  be  summarized  as 

f o 1 1 ows : 

a)  Inadequate  Investment  in  research  and 
extension  activities  to  develop  and  deliver  an  adequate 
technological  base  to  support  a  dynamic  and  growing 
agricultural  sector; 

b)  Absence  of  a  sufficient  number  of  we  1  l - 
trained  scientific  and  professional  personnel  in  public 
agencies  serving  the  agricultural  sector; 
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c)  High  rates  of  illiteracy  and  low  skill 
levels  in  the  rural  labor  force  which  limit  its  capacity 
for  participating  in  the  modernization  process; 

d)  Limited  availability  and  high  cost  of 
modern  production  inputs; 

e)  Lack  of  agricultural  credit  resources  to 
pay  for  modern  production  inputs,  and  the  absence  of  an 
effective  system  for  distributing  agricultural  credit  in 
the  small  farm  sector; 

f)  A  deficient  f a rm- to-ma rke t  transportation 
system  which  inhibits  effective  distribution  of  farm 
inputs  and  efficient  marketing  of  agricultural  products; 

g)  An  ineffective  institutional  structure  to 
encourage  and  foster  permanent  small  farmer  group 
organizations  and  the  absence  of  resources  to  support 
co-operative  activities  in  the  small  farm  sector; 

h)  Poorly  organized  public  services  serving 
agriculture,  lack  of  sufficient  budget  support  for  those 
services  and  an  inadequate  planning  capacity  in  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture;  and 

v  i)  General  development  policies  that  fail  to 

transmit  adequate  incentives  to  the  agricultural  sector 
aird  distort  efficient  use  of  resou  rces --  1  nc  1  ud  i  ng 
policies  related  to  commodity  pricing,  taxation,  public 
investment  and  resource  use  and  development,  as  well 
as  the  failure  to  channel  investments  in  other  social 
sectors  such  as  education  and  health  into  rural  areas 
where  they  would  impact  on  farm  people.  ^ 

The  lack  of  sufficient  public  support  for 
development  of  the  agricultural  sector  underlies  almost 
all  the  constraints  outlined  above.  More  than  80  percent 
of  the  budget  devoted  to  agriculture  between  1967  and 
1973  has  been  invested  in  state-owned  processing 
activities,  many  of  which  compete  directly  with  the 
private  sector,  or  in  BAB  credit  programs  with  major 
emphasis  on  the  large  farm  sector  in  Santa  Cruz 
Department.  The  balance  has  averaged  less  than  2  percent 
of  all  public  expenditures  at  both  centralized  and 
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decentralized  levels  0  In  real  terms  budgets  for  MACAG 
programs  have  not  increased  significantly  during  the 
1967-73  period.  While  the  GOB’s  direct  budgetary 
support  to  agriculture  clearly  has  been  inadequate  to 
provide  the  services  necessary  for  a  more  dynamic  and 
growing  sector^  it  must  also  be  recognized  that  the 
agricultural  sector  does  receive  considerable  benefits 
from  budgetary  investments  in  other  sectors.  For 
example^  budget  inputs  into  educational  programs  in 
rural  areas  and  especially  public  investment  in  the 
transportation  sector  have  a  favorable,  albeit  limited, 
impact  on  the  agricultural  sector. 

Largely  as  a  result  of  the  constraints  indicated 
above,  Bolivian  agriculture  is  increasingly  characterized 
by  a  dual  economy  with  fairly  rapid  development  of  large 
scale  modern  agriculture  in  the  lowland  area  near  Santa 
Cruz  and  a  small  farm  sub-sector  that  is  only  slowly 
being  integrated  Into  modern  economic  life.  Failure  to 
recognize  the  fundamental  problems  and  invest  in  programs 
to  overcome  these  basic  constraints  has  compounded  the 
already  serious  mini f  u  n  d  ?  o  problem  in  the  highlands  as 
the  rural  population  of  the  a  1 t  ?  p 1 ano  and  va  1  1  e  s  has 
become  increasingly  concentrated  on  the  limited  land  base. 
The  result  Is  low  and  stagnant  levels  of  productivity, 
inadequate  family  income,  poor  nutrition,  and  limited 
capability  for  supply  response  in  the  small  farm  sector 
even  in  the  face  of  strong  demand  pressure. 

Clearly  the  constraints  set  forth  above  are 
generally  much  more  limiting  to  agricultural  development 
in  the  small  farm  sector  than  the  large  farm  sector. 

This  is  due  to  the  relative  size  of  the  small  farm  sector, 
which  comprises  over  95  percent  of  the  agricultural 
population  and  the  fact  that  the  limited  resource  endowment 
of  small  farm  owners  gives  them  less  flexibility  to  re¬ 
allocate  those  resources  in  response  to  changing  needs  and 
problems.  The  same  constraints,  of  course,  are  operative 
in  the  large  farm  sector,  albeit  with  much  less  intensity. 
Since  the  small  farm  sub-sector  is  concentrated  in  the 
a  1 1 i p  1  ano  and  va 1 1 es  ,  and  the  large  farm  sub-sector  in 
the  o r i e n t e ,  the  constraints  tend  to  be  more  crucial  in 
the  former  regions  than  the  latter. 

At  the  same  time,  these  constraints  appear  to  be 
highly  interrelated,  suggesting  that  the  development 
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strategy  for  achieving  sector  goals  must  treat  the 
limiting  factors  as  a  set,  For  example,  it  is  unlikely 
that  improvement  in  the  scientific  base  will  have  much 
effect  on  production  if  adequate  credit  resources  and 
marketing  facilities  do  not  exist.  At  the  same  t i me , 
it  Is  unlikely  significant  investments  to  improve  market¬ 
ing  systems  can  be  justified  without  those  production 
increases.  Similarly,  improvement  in  the  organization 
of  public  services  will  have  little  effect  on  agricul¬ 
tural  production  if  improved  human  capital  to  manage  such 
services  is  not  provided,  Conversely,  provision  of  human 
capital  will  have  only  a  limited  impact  without  improving 
the  organization  of  public  services  and  increasing 
operating  budgets  to  improve  their  delivery.  Other 
examples  of  such  interrelationships  might  also  be  cited. 
Thus  5  it  is  almost  impossible  to  rank  this  set  of 
constraints  in  order  to  establish  meaningful  priorities  at 
the  level  of  a  general  strategy  for  agricultural  develop¬ 
ment,  However,  after  considering  the  role  of  other 
donors,  the  private  sector  and  the  GOB,  USAID  can  begin 
to  order  its  assistance  priorities.  Accordingly,  the 
proposed  USAID  program  for  agricultural  development  set 
forth  below  is  directed  at  a  series  of  constraints, 
although  limited  to  a  set  of  specific  crops  and  regions, 
in  the  belief  that  these  several  highly  interrelated 
constratints  must  be  addressed  simultaneously  if  the 
USAID  assistance  program  is  to  make  a  significant 
contribution  to  the  G0B8s  pursuit  of  the  stated  sector 
goa l s  o 

A o  GOB  Strategy  for  Agricultural  Development 

The  GO  B 8  s  emerging  strategy  for  agricultural 
development  is  in  part  an  outgrowth  of  a  series  of 
discussions  between  key  MACAG  officials,  USAID  personnel 
and  other  foreign  donor  representatives  which  have  taken 
place  as  this  Assessment  and  the  MACAG's  own  analysis 
of  agricultural  sector  problems  have  been  developed. 

While  still  in  the  process  of  being  transferred  into 
explicit  elements  of  GOB  policy,  the  strategy  appears 
to  represent  a  logical  approach  to  the  problems  which 
limit  development  in  the  sector.  The  strategy  for  the 
long-run  has  four  principal  components. 
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Firsts  is  to  facilitate  a  general  shift  to  more 
modern  production  techniques^  especially  in  the  small 
farm  sub-sector*  by  developing  a  scientific  base  relevant 
to  current  needs  of  farmers  with  limited  resources  and 
by  encouraging  more  efficient  management  of  the  natural 
resource  base0  This  is  to  be  accomplished  through 
expansion*  decentralization  and  greater  coordination  of 
agricultural  services  in  rural  areas.  The  GOB  is  giving 
consideration  to  a  program  to  develop  agricultural 
service  centers  in  the  major  ecologic  zones  of  the 
country.  Such  centers  are  to  provide  and  serve  as  the 
coordinating  mechanism  of  the  basic  regional  public 
services  to  support  development  of  a  scientific  agricul¬ 
ture  including  research  p  extension  and  other  technical 
services.  To  the  extent  possible9  other  social  services* 
especially  those  directed  at  community  improvement  and  human 
resource  development  will  also  be  coordinated  at  the 
same  regionally  decentralized  level.  It  is  also 
essential  that  technical  and  university  education  be 
integrated  with  such  programs  and  that  the  professional 
staff  of  local  universities  be  associated  with  their 
activities  in  research  and  extension. 

Second^ is  to  improve  the  quality  of  human  capital 
available  to  the  sector.  This  involves  investments  and 
programs  at  the  primary  and  secondary  level  of  education 
which  are  responsive  to  the  needs  of  rural  people.  It 
is  expected  that  efforts  to  improve  primary  and 
secondary  education  in  rural  areas  s  especially  vocational 
educationp  will  be  correlated  with  agricultural 
activities  undertaken  in  each  of  the  proposed  regional 
development  centers.  At  the  technical  and  professional 
levels  the  objective  is  to  produce  much  more  highly 
qualified  graduates  by  improving  university  staff  and 
curriculum.  Implementation  of  this  strategy  implies 
the  recognition  of  the  high  return  to  investment  in 
human  capital  in  agriculture  and  of  the  need  for  an 
increase  in  salaries  for  technicians  and  professionals 
in  public  service  to  levels  competitive  with  the  rest 
of  the  public  sector  and  the  private  sector  in  order  to 
attract  and  retain  well  qualified  agricultural  profes¬ 
sionals  in  the  university  and  technical  education  system9 
and  to  develop  the  public  services  required  in  support 
of  an  efficient  and  scientific  agriculture.  Until 
substantial  progress  has  been  made  on  this  component  of 
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the  overall  strategy  e  a  significant  portion  of  the  human 
capital  to  help  manage  and  provide  technical  inputs  to 
such  activities  will  have  to  be  imported. 

Third^is  to  provide  a  policy  environment 
conducive  to  greater  private  sector  participation  and 
improved  public  services  to  strengthen  factor  and 
product  markets  including:  development  of  an  on-going 
system  of  collection  and  dissemination  of  market  prices 
in  major  market  centers;  increased  credit  for  production 
and  marketing;  support  for  the  formation  of  farmer  co¬ 
operative  organizations;  more  efficient  land  titling;  and 
additional  market  improvement  projects  including  the 
development  of  f a rm- t o-ma rke t  access  roads,  storage 
facilities,  a  rural  cadastre,  standards  for  grading  and 
maintaining  product  quality,  and  standardization  of 
weights  and  measures;  and  measures  to  facilitate  the 
availability  of  modern  inputs.  The  agricultural  service 
centers  are  expected  to  play  a  major  role  in  the 
provision  of  these  services. 

Fourth, is  a  reorganization  of  the  public  services 
for  agriculture  in  order  to  strengthen  coordination  and 
improve  sector  planning  and  management.  Special  emphasis 
will  be  placed  on  improving  HACAG's  capability  to 
analyze  and  set  overall  policies  for  the  sector  and  on 
carrying  out  special  studies  requisite  to  such  analysis. 
An  integral  part  of  this  improved  capability  will  be 
the  development  of  an  on-going  system  of  collection  of 
basic  economic,  social,  and  demographic  data  for  use  in 
planning.  This  will  build  on  the  basic  MACAG/Utah 
State  University  rural  survey  of  1972.  At  the  same 
time  the  reorganization  will  emphasize  decentralization 
in  implementation  and  development  of  a  more  efficient 
organizational  and  administrative  system  for  the 
regional  development  programs. 

Recognizing  that  the  above  four  point  strategy 
will  require  several  years  to  produce  significant 
results,  the  GOB's  short  term  plans  are  directed  toward 
obtaining  more  immediate  production  increases.  Programs 
are  being  formulated  to  encourage  a  rapid  expansion  of 
cropland  especially  in  the  or iente  w?  th  emphasis  on 
increased  planting  of  cotton,  soybeans,  sugar  cane  and 
wheat.  Expanded  credit  programs  are  being  planned  in 
support  of  this.  The  GOB  proposes  to  increase  its  own 
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contributions  to  the  BAB  and  the  FR/\,  and  is  currently 
seeking  additional  resources  to  expand  short  and  inter¬ 
mediate  term  production  credit  from  the  IDB,  the  IBRD 
and  USAID*  MAC AG  is  also  exploring  with  the  private 
sector,  means  of  making  available  to  the  small  farm 
sector,  especially  in  the  va 1  I es  of  Cochabamba  Department, 
increased  supplies  of  inputs  including  hand  tools  and 
fertilizer  to  facilitate  more  modern  production  practices. 

Greater  responsibilities  for  programs  directed 
at  increasing  productivity  in  the  small  farm  sector  are 
being  assigned  to  the  SNDC  whose  previous  successes 
demonstrate  that  that  agency  has  both  administration 
capability  and  the  confidence  of  rural  people  which  are 
necessary  to  carry  out  effective  production  programs. 

These  activites  include  the  development  of  small 
irrigation  schemes,  expansion  of  small  farmer  credit, 
organization  of  co-operatives,  and  in  some  cases  market 
improvement  projects.  Current  plans  call  for  more  than 
doubling  the  budget  of  SNDC  for  1975  as  well  as  making 
additional  staff  augmentations  to  permit  expansion  of 
p  rog  rams  * 

In  spite  of  the  critical  need  for  specific 
development  plans  and  the  GQB's  own  recognition  of 
the  importance  of  improved  planning,  the  GOB  does  not 
have  a  reasoned  list  of  investment  priorities  for  the 
agricultural  sector.  Major  public  investment  activities 
in  agricultural  production  processing  and  marketing 
during  the  past  ten  years  have  been  undertaken  by  such 
diverse  government  agencies  as  CBF,  SNC,  INC,  YPFB,  MITC, 
the  Ministry  of  Defense,  as  well  as  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture.  As  a  result,  government  investment  in 
agriculture  is  still  carried  out  on  an  ad-hoc  basis. 
Consequently,  in  a  large  measure  foreign  donors  have  had 
to  assume  the  initiative  in  developing  their  own 
priorities  and  assistance  programs  for  Bolivia. 

B  o  Rationale  and  Strategy  of  USAID  Assistance 

1 o  Importance  and  Relationship  of  USAID's  Strategy 

to  Bolivian  Economic  Development 

USAID's  assistance  strategy  to  Bolivia  envisions 
the  agricultural  sector  as  the  major  area  of  concentration. 
Because  of  the  agricultural  sector's  key  role  in  the 
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overall  development  process }  early  and  significant 
improvement  in  the  performance  of  this  sector  is 
fundamental  to  general  economic  progress.  Moreover,  the 
basic  facts  of  Bolivian  soc i e ty-- that  two-thirds  of  the 
population  is  rural,  and  that  per  capita  income  among 
farm  people  is  estimated  at  only  $A5"50  annually-- 
dictate  that  no  true  lasting  development  can  occur  unless 
the  productivity,  well-being,  and  purchasing  capacity 
of  such  a  high  proportion  of  the  population  is  increased. 

With  a  GOB  policy  which  gives  greater  attention 
to  agricultural  sector  development  and  a  continuing  high 
level  of  assistance  to  the  sector  from  foreign  donors, 
Bolivia  ought  to  be  able  to  surpass  the  economic  growth 
rates  which  were  sustained  in  the  latter  1960s  and  early 
1970s  and  at  the  same  time  redress  some  of  the  inequalities 
in  the  various  aspects  of  social  welfare  which  today 
characterize  the  nation.  USAID  concurs  with  the  two 
broad  sector  goals  which  have  been  articulated  as  GOB 
policy.  To  the  extent  possible  however,  USAID  plans  to 
allocate  its  resources  so  that  both  goals  can  be  addressed 
s i mu  1 taneous l y-- tha t  is  to  direct  the  major  portion  of 
USAID  inputs  to  increasing  the  productivity  and  per  capita 
income  of  the  large  but  relatively  poor  campes i no  sub¬ 
sector. 


The  decision  to  focus  attention  on  the  small 
farmer  within  the  agricultural  sector  is  dictated  by 
the  same  factors  that  draw  attention  to  the  sector  it¬ 
self:  that  of  the  agricultural  population  at  least  95 
percent  are  classified  as  small  farmers,  annually 
cultivating  no  more  than  2  to  3  hectares;  that  per  capita 
incomes  are  low  by  any  standard;  and  that  substantial 
productivity  gains  from  the  small  farm  sector  are 
necessary  to  support  stable  long-run  economic  and  social 
development.  However,  this  does  not  mean  that  USAID  is 
insensitive  to  the  immediate  need  to  increase  national 
food  production  to  meet  consumption  demand  and  nutritional 
requirements  of  the  non-farm  sector  and  particularly 
the  urban  poor.  Given  the  limited  short-run  supply 
response  capability  of  the  small  farm  sector  and  the 
current  national  food  deficit,  at  least  a  short-term 
program  of  support  directed  to  the  commercial  farm 
sector  warrants  assistance  to  the  extent  that  GOB  and 
other  donor  inputs  are  judged  inadequate. 


USAID  also  concurs  with  the  proposed  GOB 
strategy  for  sector  development  while  observing  that  it 
must  be  supported  by  a  modification  of  selected  govern¬ 
ment  policies  which  currently  favor  the  non-farm  sector 
and  are  not  conducive  to  high  production  responses  which 
are  particularly  desirable  at  this  time  in  agriculture. 
Moreover*  significant  increases  in  the  budget  for 
public  investment  and  institutional  development  in  the 
agriculture  sector  will  also  be  necessary  to  translate 
this  strategy  into  meaningful  action  and  results. 

2  o  Geographic  Focus 

Based  on  the  current  set  of  medium-term  plans 
and  projects  by  the  GOB  and  other  donors*  and  in  response 
to  GOB  desires*  USAID  proposes  to  concentrate  most  of 
its  technical  assistance  and  lending  program  in  the 
intermountain  valleys  of  central  Bolivia  and  in  the 
contiguous  newly  developing  agricultural  areas  in  the 
low  lands  proximate  to  the  foothills  of  the  eastern 
chain  of  the  Andes.  Several  factors  condition  this 
decision. 

First*  the  central  valley  region  is  one  of  the 
poorest  and  most  overpopulated  in  Bolivia  with  extreme 
mini  fund i o  problems  and  a  stagnant  technology  which  has 
limited  development.  Almost  30  percent  of  the  rural 
population  live  in  this  region*  and  to  date  little 
public  or  foreign  donor  investment  has  gone  into  develop¬ 
ing  or  improving  its  agricultural  production  capability. 

Second*  the  central  Bolivian  lowlands  with  an 
extensive  land  resource  base  has  the  greatest  potential 
of  any  region  for  rapidly  increasing  agricultural 
production.  For  the  longer  run  this  area  promises  to 
develop  into  Bolivia's  single  most  important  agricultural 
areac  At  the  same  time*  it  has  the  potential  for 
absorbing  significant  numbers  of  rural  migrants  from 
the  overpopulated  valle  and  a  1 1 i p 1 ano  regions. 

Third*  many  of  the  principal  crops  produced  or 
capable  of  production  in  the  va 1 1 es  and  or i en te  are 
critical  to  improved  nutrition  of  both  urban  and  rural 
poor  while  others  are  important  in  saving  foreign 
exchange  and  increasing  export  earnings.  Included  are 
corn*  wheat*  rice*  barley  and  other  cereals*  potatoes* 
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vegetables*  sugar  cane*  citrus^  bananas  and  plantains* 
yucaD  poultry*  swine*  and  dairy  cattle.  These  crops 
are  without  exception*  produced  in  the  small  farm  sector. 
In  addition*  it  is  felt  that  oilseeds*  especially 
peanuts*  and  beef  cattle  can  profitably  be  produced  by 
the  small  farm  sector  in  the  oriente , 

Fourth*  the  central  va  1  1 es  and  adjacent  lowland 
areas  are  a  microcosm  of  the  larger  agricultural  and 
rural  development  problem  in  Bolivia,  The  valles  with 
their  limited  land  must  rely  on  chem i ca 1 -b i oTogTca 1 
innovations  and  transfer  of  people  to  the  lowlands  to 
improve  productivity  and  income.  In  contrast*  small 
farmers  in  the  oriente  critically  need  help  in  shifting 
to  more  mechanized  techniques  Sn  the  labor-scarce 
environment  if  they  are  to  develop  a  stable  agriculture 
and  transform  their  traditional  s  1  ash-and-burn  system. 

Fifth*  the  two  regions  are  linked  by  an  all 
weather  road  which  facilitates  movement  of  people  and 
produce.  Further  there  are  strong  marketing  linkages 
between  the  two  regions.  Thus  concentrating  in  these 
regions*  USAID  can  contribute  to  the  resolution  of 
Bolivian  agricultural  problems  in  the  spirit  of  a  sector 
approach  to  development  assistance  while  at  the  same 
time  keeping  its  resource  inputs  focused  on  manageable 
activities. 

Sixth*  the  fact  that  both  regions  have  major 
universities  with  progressive  agricultural  faculties 
provides  an  i ns t i t u t i ona 1  base  for  absorbing  USAID 
assistance  in  developing  human  capital  that  is  also 
consistent  with  USAlD9s  overall  program  Interests  and 
Bo  1 i v i a  8  s  needs  . 

It  is  recognized  that  thedecision  to  focus  key 
elements  of  USAID  assistance  in  the  central  va 1 1 es  and 
oriente  represents  a  shift  of  previous  AID  programming 
emph  as  I s  which  concentrated  technical  assistance  efforts 
on  improved  sheep  production  in  the  altiplano  and  wheat 
production  in  the  central  va  1  1  es .  This  modification  of 
geographical  focus  does  not  reflect  a  lack  of  concern  on 
the  part  of  USAID  for  development  problems  in  the 
altiplano  nor  a  misreading  of  evidence  with  respect  to 
demographic  distribution*  income  productivity*  and  other 
indicators  of  social  welfare  In  other  areas  of  Bolivia 
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The  priorities  of  selected  food  crops e  the  planned  inputs 
of  the  IDB0  I BRD  9  and  UNDP  into  regional  development 
programs  In  the  a  1 1 1 p l ano  and  southern  va  1  1  e s  9  and  other 
donor  plans,  many  of  which  have  a  reg  ?  on  a  t  focus  in  these 
areas,  suggest  that  investments  in  the  central  va  1  1  es 
and  orf ente  and  programs  to  increase  production  of  the 
basic  food  crops  produced  in  these  areas  represent  the 
best  opportunity  for  achieving  long  run  benefits  for  the 
small-farm  sector  and  the  country  as  a  whole  from  USAID's 
development  assistances,  and  at  the  same  time  permit 
effective  and  efficient  management  of  the  planned 
assistance  programs.  Although  limited  geographically, 
USAID  program  Inputs  will  also  generate  longer  run 
external  benefits  for  the  country  as  a  whole  through 
strengthening  of  sector  I  ns 1 1 t u t i ons  ,  improved  planning 
and  management  capabilities  in  the  Ministry  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  by  developing  a  reservoir  of  human  capital 
which  later  perhaps  can  be  drawn  upon  to  deal  with 
problems  of  other  regions. 

3 °  Target  Groups 

The  primary  target  group  toward  which  USAID 
assistance  would  be  directed  is  the  estimated  200,000 
rural  families  In  the  small-farm  sector  of  the  central 
Bolivian  va 1 1 es  and  oriente.  This  group  accounts  for 
about  1/3  of  the  rural  population  of  Bolivia.  While 
the  larger  part  of  this  target  group  are  located  in  the 
v  a  1 1 e  s  0  the  recent  growth  of  the  small  farm  sector  in 
the  oriente  and  the  agricultural  opportunities  offered 
by  this  region  warrants  attention  to  the  development 
problems  of  this  group  as  well. 

Among  this  target  group  traditional  production 
techniques,  remanent  of  the  ancient  Incan  civilization 
and  colonial  period  continue  to  be  used  on  small  hold¬ 
ings  often  are  no  more  than  1-2  hectares  in  the  va 1 1 es 
and  6-8  hectares  in  the  oriente.  Crop  production  is 
the  principal  subsistence  activity  with  a  limited  share 
of  farm  output  being  surplus  to  the  family's  needs. 
Livestock  are  of  secondary  Importance,  and  consist  mainly 
of  barnyard  animals.  Labor  is  the  most  important  factor 
of  production.  Family  labor,  sometimes  augmented  by 
resources  from  a  traditional  community  labor  pool,  or 
less  often  hired  to  meet  seasonal  needs  s  ?s  used 
intensively  in  land  p repa ra t i on  ,  seeding,  insect  and 
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pest  control  p  harvesting,  livestock  managements,  market¬ 
ings,  and  in  domestic  activities  such  as  weaving  and 
spinning0  The  level  of  investment  in  fixed  capital 
(animals,  machines,  buildings,  irrigation  facilities, 
etc,)  is  low,  and,  again,  represents  a  heavy  investment 
of  the  farmers1  own  labor  resources.  Primitive  plows 
and  digging  tools,  native  varieties  of  seed,  and  live¬ 
stock  breeds  long  indigeneous  to  the  continent  predomi¬ 
nate.  Crop  yields  and,  consequently,  resource  produc¬ 
tivity  and  farm  incomes  generally  are  low  even  by  Latin 
American  standards. 

The  above  picture  admittedly  is  pessimistic,  but 
the  fact  that  a  small  proportion  of  farmers  have  adopted 
improved  varieties  of  seeds,  that  the  benefits  of 
fertilizer  use  and  irrigation  are  beginning  to  be  more 
widely  recognized,  and  that  modern  technologies  generally 
have  been  proven  to  be  adaptable  to  the  resource  base  of 
the  target  farmer  suggest  that  an  effort  to  develop  an 
improved  technology  and  make  available  the  requisite 
production  inputs  at  reasonable  costs  can  result  in 
increased  productivity  and  higher  incomes  to  the  target 
group.  At  the  same  time  increased  food  production  will 
contribute  to  the  greater  well  being  of  the  Bolivian 
society  as  a  who  1 e , 

4 .  Commod i ty  Focus 

The  commodity  focus  of  USAID  assistance  will  be 
on  increasing  the  production  of  basic  food  items 
currently  in  short  supply  in  Bolivia.  Emphasis  will  be 
on  commodities  for  domestic  consumption  (rather  than 
export)  that  are  currently  or  potentially  important 
farm  enterprises  for  the  target  farmer  group,  that 
contribute  to  satisfying  the  nutritional  needs  of  both 
rural  and  urban  consumers,  and  that  offer  significant 
potential  for  increasing  farm  incomes  in  rural  areas. 

Four  classes  of  commodities  have  been  identified  viz: 
cereals,  oilseeds,  vegetable  crops  and  animal  proteins. 
More  specifically  it  is  pro  >osed  to  give  primary 
attention,  initially,  to  methods  of  increasing  production 
of  corn,  wheat,  rice,  peanuts,  and  soybeans;  production 
systems  which  give  greater  attention  to  high-income 
vegetables,  and  improved  management  practices  to  increase 
the  output  of  dairy  products,  poultry,  pork  and  perhaps 
beef  in  the  small  farm  sector  of  the  or i ente .  While 
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GOB  interests  also  include  expanded  production  of  com¬ 
modities  for  export  including  cotton,  sugar,  and  beef 
from  the  commercial  sector,  other  donors  will  be  pro¬ 
viding  some  support  to  programs  for  increased  production 
of  those  commodities.  USAID  has  been  assured  full  GOB 
concurrence  and  support  for  the  more  narrow  commodity 
focus  indicated  above. 

5 .  Program  Time  Focus 

USAID's  proposed  assistance  strategy  which  focuses 
on  increasing  production  of  basic  food  crops  in  the  small 
farm  sector  will  require  programs  to  strengthen  and 
improve  agricultural  research  and  extension  functions,  to 
develop  a  larger  and  better  qualified  reservoir  of  human 
capital,  and  to  improve  the  pulbic  sector  services  and 
institutions  serving  agriculture.  Such  programs  obviously 
will  take  several  years  to  produce  meaningful  results 
which  will  have  a  lasting  impact  on  a  significant  number 
of  rural  people.  Progress  toward  the  goal  of  increased 
productivity  in  the  small  farm  sector  will  be  slow, 
especially  in  the  valle  areas  where  unfamiliar  new 
technologies  will  have  to  be  introduced  and  compete  for 
limited  land  resources. 

USAID  recognizes  the  importance  of  programs  which 
will  have  a  more  immediate  impact  in  achieving  a  more 
rapid  supply  response  to  meet  pressing  short  and  medium 
term  needs  for  increased  food  production.  These  include 
efforts  to  make  available  additional  supplies  of  modern 
production  inputs,  supply  additional  credit  resources  to 
meet  the  demand  for  short  and  intermediate  term  production 
credit,  improve  access  to  existing  production  areas  and 
provide  new  access  to  areas  with  potential  for  rapid 
expansion  of  production  under  current  technology,  and 
provide  greater  incentives  for  investment  in  agriculture 
through  the  price-market  mechanism.  Specific  programs 
which  will  address  these  short  term  needs,  but  which 
will  also  have  longer  run  carryover  benefits,  are  also 
included  as  part  of  the  development  assistance  program 
which  is  set  forth  in  the  following  section. 
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6 .  Nature  and  Timing  of  USAID  Assistance 

The  major  focus  of  USAID  agricultural  development 
assistance  will  be  on  basic  food  production  and  produc¬ 
tivity  increases  among  the  target  group  of  the  small 
farm  sector  in  the  areas  described  above.  However,  USAID 
considers  it  equally  important,  as  reflected  in  previous 
sections,  to  assist  the  GOB  in  addressing  two  other 
critical  and  highly  interrelated  problems  upon  which  both 
the  general  development  of  the  sector  and  the  increasing 
participation  of  the  small  farm  sector  impinge.  These 
include  improved  management  of  the  agricultural  sector's 
public  policy  and  program  formulation  and  implementation 
process,  and  the  lack  of  trained  manpower  to  develop  and 
sustain  the  necessary  supporting  services.  Thus,  the 
priority  development  requirements  toward  which  USAID 
programs  will  be  directed  are: 

-  the  need  to  improve  the  capability  of  the 
sector's  institutions  to  analyze  problems  and 
opportunities,  and  to  formulate  and  implement 
coordinated  policies  and  programs  for  the 
sector  ("Sectoral  Management") : 

-  the  need  to  create  an  integrated  program  to 
foster  improvement  in  the  production  of  key 
crops  through  improved  research,  extension, 
availability  of  inputs,  including  credit, 
and  marketing  facilities  directed  to  the 
small  farmers  ("Key  Crop  Production  and 

Ma  r ke  t i ng* ' ) ; 

-  the  need  to  create  effective  organizations 
to  enable  the  small  farmer  effectively  to 
absorb  credit,  inputs,  and  production  and 
marketing  services  ("Small  Farmer  Organization") 


-  the  need  to  provide  trained  middle  and  pro¬ 
fessional  level  manpower  for  the  sector's 
public  and  private  institutions  and  to  raise 
the  level  of  technical  knowledge  of  agricul¬ 
ture  in  the  rural  sector.  ("Agr i cu 1 tu  ra 1 
Educat i on")  ;  and 
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-  the  need  for  rapid  production  increases 
in  the  short  and  intermediate  term  to 
meet  increasing  demand  for  food.  ("Short 
and  Medium  Term  Production  Response"). 

Because  of  the  need  to  organize  USAID  assistance 
in  units  which  can  be  programmed  and  implemented 
efficiently  and  effectively  the  individual  components 
of  USAID  assistance  over  the  next  three  to  four  years 
will  overlap  the  four  functional  areas  noted  above. 

Present  plans  call  for  initiating  a  major  grant 
financed  technical  assistance  project  in  FY  1975  directed 
toward  developing  the  scientific  base  of  Bolivian  agri¬ 
culture,  improving  planning  and  policy  making  capabilities 
in  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  and  improving  the 
technical  and  professional  training  of  selected  public 
officials  working  in  the  agricultural  sector.  This 
technical  assistance  project  would  be  complemented  by 
a  proposed  $12,000,000  loan  (Agricultural  Sector  Loan  I) 
which  would  provide  support  for  related  research, 
extension,  agricultural  input  requirements  including 
credit,  etc.  Technical  assistance  to  be  provided  under 
that  project  also  would  be  complementary  to  the  $9.7 
million  Sub-Tropical  Lands  Development  Loan  which  was 
authorized  in  late  FY  and  for  which  i mp 1 ementatat i on 
Is  just  beginning.  Additionally  in  FY  75  a  Basic  Food 
and  Nutrition  Loan  of  $8.0  million  is  planned  to  provide 
short  and  intermediate  term  credit  directed  toward 
increased  production  of  a  limited  number  of  important 
food  crops  now  in  short  supply. 

Provisional  FY  76  plans  call  for  continuation 
and  expansion  of  the  technical  assistance  project  and 
additionally  an  $8.0  million  loan  ( Fa rm- to-Ma rke t  Roads) 
for  development  and  improvement  of  access  roads  to  rural 
farming  commun ities.  A  Modern  Agricultural  Inputs  Loan 
of  $7.0  is  also  proposed  for  FY  1976  to  insure  that  at 
least  minimum  supply  levels  for  modern  factors  of  pro¬ 
duction  such  as  seeds,  fertilizer,  farm  machinery 
suitable  for  use  on  small  scale  agricultural  holdings, 
insecticides,  etc.,  are  available  to  farmers  in  the 
campes i no  sector.  Additionally,  another  FY  76  Loan  for 
$5  o 0  million  (Rural  Productive  Enterprise  Credit)  to 
provide  financing  to  groups  or  associations  of  small 
farmers  for  income  producing  projects  in  rural  areas  is 
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contemplated.  At  the  same  t i me f  it  is  proposed  to 
initiate,  in  FY  76,  a  community  and  co-operative  develop¬ 
ment  technical  assistance  project  designed  to  strengthen 
and  improve  community  and  co-operative  organizations  and 
small  farmer  associations.  The  Rural  Productive  Enter¬ 
prise  Credit  loan  would  be  complementary  to  this  project. 

Contingent  on  the  successful  utilization  of  the 
Agricultural  Sector  Loan  I,  a  follow-up  Agricultural 
Sector  Loan  II  is  planned  for  FY  1977.  Tentatively  it 
is  contemplated  that  the  proceeds  of  this  loan  would 
provide  additional  funding  in  support  of  research  and 
extension  activities,  make  available  additional  agricul¬ 
tural  inputs,  extend  and  expand  public  services  to  newly 

settled  areas  in  the  or i en  te ,  provide  support  for  an 
integrated  program  of  overall  improvement  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural  faculties  of  the  Bolivian  University,  and 
accelerate  the  co-operative  development  process.  While 
the  above  plans  must  be  considered  tentative  at  this  time 
they  represent  the  Mission's  best  estimate  of  the  level 
and  form  of  USAID  assistance  to  the  agricultural  sector 
over  the  next  few  years.  How  these  planned  inputs  fit 
into  USAID's  proposed  areas  of  assistance  is  described 
in  the  sections  which  follow. 

a )  Sectoral  Management 

The  limitations  of  the  sector's  public 
institutions  concerned  with  agriculture,  the  lack  of 
program  coordination,  and  operational  problems  have  been 
described  previously  in  Chapter  IV.  Current  governmental 
organization,  authorities  and  administrative  structure 
direct  that  improved  agricultural  planning  at  the 
national  level  will  be  required  in  order  to  insure  that 
limited  public  resources  serving  the  sector  are  utilized 
efficiently.  Primary  responsibility  for  agricultural 
sector  planning  rests  with  MACAG ;  and  that  Ministry  must 
take  an  active  role  in  formulating  and  implementing 
policies  which  will  lead  to  greater  food  production  and 
increased  farm  incomes.  The  leadership  of  the  GOB  and 
MACAG  recognize  the  importance  of  this  responsibility, 
but  for  the  Ministry  to  fill  that  role  adequately  will 
require  some  organizational  reform,  increased  budget 
allocations,  better  financial  management  and  improved 
capability  to  analyze  problems,  prescribe  solutions  and 
implement  programs.  This  will  necessitate  improvement  in 
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basic  data  collection  systems,  the  training  of  profes¬ 
sional  level  personnel  to  provide  strong  analytical 
evaluation  and  planning  capability,  and  increased 
attention  to  management  problems  in  MACAG  and  the 
specialized  institutions  which  are  of  particular 
importance  to  the  production  and  distribution  of  food. 

Complementing  current  UN  technical  assistance 
which  is  designed  to  identify  needed  administrative  and 
procedural  reform  in  the  public  agricultural  sector 
institutions,  the  proposed  USAID  assistance  will  focus 
on  improving  the  Ministry's  capacity  for  policy  and 
program  formulation  and  implementation  and  development 
of  a  basic  data  collection  system.  For  the  latter,  a 
full-time  agricultural  statistician,  supported  by 
further  short-term  specialized  assistance,  is  considered 
necessary  during  the  FY  75~77  period.  Additionally, 
two  agricultural  economists,  one  to  focus  mainly  on 
sector  planning  and  policies  and  one  on  marketing  questions 
are  considered  essential  for  a  minimum  of  four  years  to 
strengthen  the  Ministry's  planning  office,  to  provide 
in-service  training  and  to  give  co-direction  to  a  series 
of  special  studies  necessary  to  improve  the  continuing 
sector  assessment  activities  of  the  Ministry.  Grant  and 
loan  funds  to  be  provided  concurrently  under  Agriculture 
Sector  Loan  I  would  be  utilized  to  provide  necessary 
support  facilities  and  to  upgrade  the  professional 
capacity  of  the  Ministry's  planning  and  project  analysis 
units  and  to  train  new  personnel  for  these  functions. 

b .  Key  Crop  Production  and  Marketing 

Since  it  cannot  in  good  faith  be  asserted 
that  there  are  just  one  or  two  bottlenecks  to  increasing 
the  production  and  income  of  small  farmers  in  Bolivia, 
any  effort  to  expand  output  and  productivity  of  the 
200,000  farmers  in  the  target  group  must  be  an  integrated 
one  covering  a  diversity  of  sub-problems  dealing  with 
research,  extension,  group  organization,  availability  of 
inputs,  credit,  and  improved  market  channels.  Given  the 
scope  of  the  problem,  USAID  has  determined  that  for  its 
program  to  be  manageable,  it  should  focus  its  activity 
on  limited  areas  and  crops--yet  ones  which  are  of  major 
s i gn i f i cance--so  that  the  lessons  learned  and  progress 
made  can  be  spread.  The  Mission  also  believes  it  wise 
to  work  with  the  existing  basic  sector  institutions 
rather  than  encourage  the  creation  of  entirely  new  ones 
.  i  ;  ;  ■' !  '  .  <  '  '  : 
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which  may  lead  to  duplication  of  effort  and  fratricidal 
competition  for  scarce  human  resources. 

0 rgan i za t i ona 1 l y ,  the  approach  would  be  to 
strengthen  the  agricultural  research  and  extension 
functions  and  to  expand  the  use  of  modern  production 
factors  on  a  regional  basis  through  an  expansion  and 
decentralization  of  the  public  services  to  agriculture. 
Programs  to  improve  product  marketing*,  and  thus  increase 
farm  incomes  would  also  be  undertaken.  This  approach  is 
consistent  with  the  GOB's  own  proposed  strategy.  Such 
decentralization  will  move  the  locus  of  program  decision 
making  to  the  Departmental  or  regional  level  where 
detailed  operational  problems  are  more  clearly  understood. 
Moreover  „  it  will  reduce  the  necessity  for  central 
administrative  level  approval  of  decisions  of  a  tech¬ 
nical  nature  which  more  appropriately  can  be  made  at 
the  field  level.  This  will  involve  the  creation  of 
strong  departmental  units,,  organized  administratively 
into  "regional  service  centers"  which  with  support  of 
site-specific  sub-centers ,  would  develop  special  small- 
farm  level  technologies  to  be  disseminated  in  that 
region  by  an  integrated  delivery  system.  That  system 
would  be  composed  of  extension  services*  credit  resources 
and  delivery  facilities*  marketing  systems  for  modern 
inputs,,  assistance  to  co-operative  organ  i  zat  i  ons  * 
information  services,,  etc.  The  centers  would  be  under 
the  administrative  jurisdiction  of  Departmental  units  of 
the  Ministry  of  Agriculture*  and  would  draw  upon  the 
services  of  other  sem i -autonomous  public  agencies*  such 
as  the  Agricultural  Bank*  the  National  Community 
Development  Service*  the  Colonization  Institute*  local 
universities*  etc.  The  centers  would  also  be  a  logical 
focal  point  at  which  other  donor  inputs  might  be 
directed  and  utilized  most  effectively.  For  example* 
the  programs  of  the  British  Tropical  Agricultural 
Mission  or  the  Dairy  Cattle  improvement  activities 
being  financed  by  the  Government  of  Switzerland  might 
be  linked  to  the  service  centers.  While  the  above 
approach  contemplates  considerable  coordination  and 
integration  of  related  agricultural  activities*  it  does 
not  necessarily  imply  the  development  of  a  unitary 
physical  facility. 
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USAID  assistance  would  be  in  the  form  of  both 
grant  funded  technical  assistance  and  loans.  The  former 
would  be  utilized  to  assist  the  GOB  to  organize  and 
develop  the  related  small-farm  technology  and  its 
delivery  system.  As  currently  envisioned  this  would 
involve,  annually  for  a  period  of  7-8  years,  approximately 
8  to  11  full-time  agricultural  technicians  plus  10-15 
man-months  of  specialized  short-term  assistance.  An 
intensified  training  program  would  be  provided  con¬ 
currently  to  facilitate,  as  early  as  feasible,,  the 
replacement  of  the  foreign  technicians  initially 
requ i red . 


The  FY  1975  Agricultural  Sector  Loan  would 
support  many  of  the  activities  undertaken  under  the 
technical  assistance  project  and  help  the  GOB  to  expand, 
decentralize  and  improve  public  services  and  to  provide 
modern  inputs  including  credit,  in  order  to  achieve 
production  increases  of  basic  food  crops  by  the  target 
group  of  the  small  farm  sector.  Funds  would  be 
utilized  principally  to  assist  in  developing  the 
related  research,  extension,  credit  and  marketing  systems 
and  initiating  technical  and  professional  training 
p  rog  rams . 

During  FY  1976,  a  fa rm-to- market  loan  would 
be  made  in  further  support  of  small  farm  sector  develop¬ 
ment,  to  facilitate  delivery  of  technical  services  and 
modern  inputs,  open  new  areas  of  production,  and  reduce 
marketing  costs.  This  loan  would  also  strengthen  the 
input  market  system  especially  in  those  areas  where 
other  USAID  inputs  are  being  concentrated. 

Concurrently,  in  FY  76  a  second  loan  of 
$7  *  0  million  is  proposed  to  finance  the  import  of  modern 
factors  of  production  for  utilization  in  the  small  farm 
sector.  A  line  of  credit  for  the  purchase  of  modern 
inputs  would  be  provided  to  importers,  conditional  on 
their  willingness  and  capability  of  fostering  and  develop¬ 
ing  an  appropriate  retail  market  network  accessible  to 
the  small  farm  sector.  Again,  major  emphasis  would  be 
on  development  of  markets  in  those  areas  where  other 
inputs  are  being  concentrated;  but  this  would  not 
necessarily  preclude  market  development  activities  in 
other  areas  where  small  farmer  needs  would  so  justify 
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and  conditions  for  its  effective  use  were  present. 

For  FY  77  a  second  agricultural  sector  loan 
is  envisioned  to  build  on  and  possibly  integrate  more 
closely  the  various  activities  underway  or  to  be  started 
in  FY  75  and  FY  76.  As  currently  anticipated,  it  would 
focus  on  further  expanding  the  research  and  delivery 
system  for  small  farm  technology  and  its  supporting 
credit  system,  consolidate  the  development  of 
spontaneous  resettlement  areas  in  the  low  landsp 
accelerate  the  co-operative  development  process,  improve 
the  quality  of  university  education  in  agriculture  and 
continue  the  specialized  graduate  training  program  in 
the  UoS.  and  third  countries. 


c .  Small  Farmer  Organization 


Closely  related  to  the  needs  giving  rise  to 
the  program  described  in  (b)  above--to  develop  an 
effective  delivery  system  for  the  transfer  of  new 
technology,,  for  the  improvement  of  the  input  and 
product  marketing  system,,  and  the  provision  of  agricul¬ 
tural  c  red i t - -  5  s  the  need  to  develop  small  farmer 
organizations  to  facilitate  those  processes.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,,  as  discussed  in  Chapter  2P  the  history  of  small 
farmer  organizations  in  Bolivia  has  been  disappointing. 
Obstacles  to  the  growth  of  formal  rural  co-operatives 
include:^ the  political  abuse  of  the  co-operative  move¬ 
ment  iipthe  early  agrarian  reform  period  of  the  mid- 
1950s  y^he  campes i nos  1  cultural  traditions  of  independent 
cultivation  of  his  own  plot;  the  tendency  ✓Toya rd 
vertically  integrated  marketing  p  rac  t  i  ces  PVnd  the 
practical  difficulties  of  organizing  widely  dispersed,, 
largely  illiterate,  subsistence  farmers  into  effective 
organizations  #4-th  internal  capabilities  for  managing 
g  roup  af  f a  S  rs 


On  the  other  hand,  there  are  also  strong 
campesino  traditions  favoring  self-help  activities  and 
mutual  co-operation,  such  as  obligatory  labor  exchange 
and  communal  work  days,  which  indicate  that  cooperation 
at  the  local  level  can  be  successful.  Furthermore, 
over  the  years,  with  USAID  assistance,  an  effective 
National  Community  Development  Service  (SNDC)  has  been 
developed  which  increasingly  is  focusing  its  activities 
on  the  development  of  local  production  and  marketing 
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infrastructure  in  the  agricultural  sector.  In  recent 
months  SNDC  also  has  been  assigned  the  responsibility 
for  development  of  the  agricultural  co-operative  move¬ 
ment.  Since  there  already  is  a  solid  base  of  local 
rural  community  development  experience  and  talent  in 
SNDC  and  some  private  volunteer  organ i za t i ons ,  it  would 
seem  that  that  foundation  can  and  should  be  utilized 
increasingly  to  develop  a  stronger  and  more  appropriate 
structure  of  local  ag r i cu 1 t u ra 1 l y -o r i en ted  small  farmer 
organizations  within  a  more  permanent  co-operative 
framework  which  would  serve  as  a  mechanism  for  channel¬ 
ing  creditj  modern  inputs*  technical  assistance  and 
other  public  and  private  services  on  a  continuing  basis. 

It  is  planned,  therefore,  in  FY  1976  to 
initiate  a  technical  assistance  p ro j ec t  di  rected  toward 
both  rural  community  and  cooperative  development.  The 
project  would  be  designed  to  provide  training  to  GOB 
officials  and  personnel  of  key  private  organizations 
working  with  small-farmer  community  organizations  to 
improve  the  administrative  and  management  capability  of 
such  organizations  to  develop  and  execute  community  self- 
help  projects*  handle  credit,  utilize  on  a  collective 
basis  the  technical  services  of  other  public  and  private 
agencies  such  as  the  agricultural  extension  service  and 
SNDC,  etc.,  and  to  create  viable  permanent  small  farmer 
organizations  such  as  supply  and  marketing  co-operatives. 
The  project,  in  large  part,  would  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  presented  by  the  increasingly  effective 
operations  of  the  SNDC  to  generate  a  new  type  of  support 
and  stimulation  to  rural  dwellers  to  undertake  more 
directly  productive  and  income  earning  activities.  It 
represents  a  transitional  phase  building  on  the  community 
development  program,  as  well  as  those  of  other  private 
organizations  for  increasing  emphasis  on  the  development 
of  permanent  local  small  farmer  organizations  as 
contrasted  to  the  shorter  life  of  community  groups 
organized  for  specific  projects  such  as  the  building 
of  a  village  school  or  health  post.  The  SNDC  in  co¬ 
ordination  with  the  Ministry's  Agricultural  Extension 
Service  and  interested  private  institutions  would  pay  a 
prominent  role  in:  1)  organizing  and  promoting  small 
farmer  co-operatives  and  p re -co-ope ra t i ve s  ;  2)  develop¬ 
ing  agriculture-related  projects  for  execution  by  such 
organizations;  3)  disseminating  specialized  technology 
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to  their  membership;  and  4)  organizing  and  providing 
administrative  and  management  assistance  to  credit 
programs  for  the  participating  small  farmer  community 
and  co-operative  organizations.  As  with  other  planned 
USAID  inputs  ,  this  project  would  be  directed  primarily 
toward  the  target  group  of  small  farmer  in  the  central 
val les  and  or i en te . 

Complementary  to  the  above  technical 
assistance  project  would  be  a  FY  76  Rural  Productive 
Enterprise  Credit  Loan  at  a  planned  level  of  $£  million 
to  address  on  a  national  scale  the  demand  at  the  com¬ 
munity  level  for  financing  p rodu c t i on  -  re  1  a t ed  infra¬ 
structure  and  other  activities  such  as  small  scale 
irrigation  systems,  a  r tesan \ a  ,  local  fabrication  of 
production  tools,  equipment  needs,  storage  and  marketing 
facilities,  etc.,  which  are  not  contemplated  in  the 
various  production  and  supply  credit  components  of  the 
loans  mentioned  in  (b)  above. 

While  USAID  has  considered  the  alternative 
of  limiting  the  utilization  of  the  resources  of  this 
loan  to  the  geographical  areas  described  in  Section  2 
above,  other  factors  argue  in  favor  of  a  broader  national 
focus.  The  recent  shift  of  SNDC  project  emphasis  toward 
more  p roduc t i on  -  re  1  a  ted  enterprises,  initiated  in 
response  to  USAID  urging,  is  a  nationwide  effort  which 
has  been  supported  with  USAID  resources.  While  this  new 
approach  is  being  carried  out  on  a  national  basis,  it 
must  be  recognized  that  the  current  strength  of  SNDC  is 
in  the  a  1 t i p 1 ano  and  high  val  les.  A  premature  shift  of 
the  geographic  focus  of  the  SNDC  program  at  this  time 
would  impose  significant  administrative  strain  on  that 
agency  and  perhaps  dilute  the  carryover  effects  of 
previous  programs,  especially  in  the  a  1 1 i p 1 ano . 

To  maintain  continuity  of  this  new  approach 
to  community  and  co-operative  development  and  to  build 
on  the  previous  success  of  SNDC  in  areas  outside  of 
USAID's  own  area  of  interest  would  require  that  this 
loan  have  a  national  focus  rather  than  be  geographically 
limited  to  only  the  val les  and  or iente , 

As  presently  contemplated  a  revolving  fund 
would  be  established  to  make  sub-loans  to  community  or 
co-operative  groups.  Such  funds  would  be  utilized  to 
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purchase  project  materials  and  equipment  needed  to 
develop  small  community  businesses  or  income  producing 
pirojectSo  Sub-loans  to  these  organizations  would  be  made 
under  the  supervision  of  SNDC*  subject  to  a  satisfactory 
showing  of  project  f eas S b i I i ty 9  management  capability  of 
the  borrower;,  and  evidence  that  matching  funds  were  also 
being  Invested.  Such  a  loan9  complementing  the  technical 
assistance  project  described  above  ^  would  concurrently 
provide  resources  and  thus  serve  as  a  catalyst  and 
incentive  for  developing  more  effective  small  farmer 
organizations  in  rural  areas.  This  program  also  could 
complement  other  donor  programs  directed  at  community  and 
co-operative  development  activities;  however  at  the 
present  time  there  is  no  specific  information  on  the 
nature  and  extent  of  similar  activities  which  reportedly 
are  being  considered  by  other  donors. 

d .  Agricultural  Education 

Program  to  improve  the  quality  of  human  capital 
available  to  the  agriculture  sector  may  be  described  in 
terms  of  four  levels  of  concern. 

i)  The  most  immediate  need  is  to  upgrade 
the  technical  training  of  the  professional  staff  of  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  thos  public  institutions 
serving  the  agriculture  sector.  As  noted  in  parts  (a) 
and  (b)  above8  USAID  assistance  directed  at  in-service 
and  longer  term  training  to  selected  Bolivian  staff 
personnel  will  be  provided  as  part  of  the  sector  manage¬ 
ment  and  key  crop  production  and  marketing  components  of 
the  assistance  program. 

ii)  Another  need  is  to  improve  the  quality  of 
agricultural  graduates  being  turned  out  by  the  Bolivian 
University  system.  It  is  those  graduates  who  will  be 
required  to  manage  the  public  and  private  institutions 
serving  agriculture  in  future  years.  Investment  in 
improved  training  programs  now  will  insure  that  they  are 
more  appropriately  equipped  to  support  a  modernizing 
sector  in  the  future.  USAID  inputs  would  be  directedat 
improving  and  expanding  the  agricultural  curriculum,  and 
upgrading  the  quality  of  the  agricultural  faculties  of 
the  two  universities  in  Cochabamba  and  Santa  Cruz, 

Pursuant  to  strong  interest  on  the  part  of  both  univer¬ 
sities,  a  specific  effort  would  also  be  made  to  integrate 
the  university  staff  into  the  research  and  extension 
programs  directed  toward  the  key  crops  improvement 
component  described  in  (b)  above. 
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During  FY  75-76  it  is  planned  to  utilize  the 
research  and  extension  advisors  who  will  be  provided 
under  the  technical  assistance  project  and  short-term 
consultants  to  assist  in  the  design  of  a  medium-term 
program  of  curriculum  and  faculty  development  in  the 
basic  undergraduate  programs,,  In  essence,  this  effort 
would  be  directed  at  improving  the  quality  of  instruction 
in  the  plant  and  animal  sciences  and  the  development  of 
new  courses  in  farm  and  enterprise  managements  marketings 
and  other  aspects  of  the  social  sciences.  A  component 
of  the  FY  75  Agricultural  Sector  Loan  would  provide  for 
beginning  the  related  faculty  training  program  considered 
to  be  the  key  element  in  upgrading  the  quality  of  the 
staffs  and  facilitating  an  appropriate  expansion  of  the 
curriculum.  Subject  to  satisfactory  progress  in  the 
above  areas  the  projected  FY  77  Sector  Loan  would  provide 
support  for  an  integrated  program  of  overall  improvement 
of  the  agricultural  faculty  of  the  Bolivian  university. 

iii)  Another  important  area  of  program 
emphasis  is  adult  education  directed  toward  the  campesino 
sector.  Specific  adult  education  programs  related  to 
production  and  marketing  technology  would  be  a  necessary 
part  of  the  extension  activities  contemplated  under  the 
key  crops  improvement  program  described  in  (b)  above. 
Additionally*  adult  education  programs  directed  especially 
toward  rural  women  are  contemplated.  Under  the  planned 
Agricultural  Sector  Loan  in  FY  75  and  as  part  of  the 
agricultural  extension  function*  provisions  would  be  made 
to  develop  two  adult  education  programs,  each  having  a 
specific  regional  focus*  to  provide  short  courses  taught 
by  the  MAC AG  research  and  extension  personnel  in  crop  and 
livestock  production  technology*  agricultural  credit* 
farm  management ,  nutrition9  marketing9  and  home  improve¬ 
ment.  The  target  group  for  such  a  program  would  be  the 
200  9  000  rural  families  in  the  va  1  1 es  and  or i ente .  This 
program  would  be  augmented  by  mob  I  le  teams  working  out  of 
the  regional  offices  of  the  agricultural  service  centers. 
Activities  at  the  training  centers  of  SNDC*  and  the  out¬ 
reach  program  of  rural  nucleo  schools  could  also  be 
integrated  with  the  activity  described  above  These 
programs  would  focus  further  on  the  areas  of  leadership 
training,  co-operative  or gan I za t i on 9  community  develop- 
men t  *  and  vocational  skills.  Such  programs  will  have  to 
be  developed  and  executed  at  a  decentralized  level  i n 
order  to  insure  the  regional  applicability  of  the  program 
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content.  Further,  such  decentralization  will  allow  for 
programs  in  the  predominant  language  of  the  communities 
in  which  such  training  courses  are  being  held. 


iv)  The  need  for  improved  rural  education 
programs  at  the  primary  and  secondary  levels  of  education 
is  basic  to  creating  a  modern  agricultural  sector.  Such 
programs  clearly  should  be  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
rural  people  and  provide  them  with  the  necessary  back¬ 
ground  and  outlook  to  adjust  and  adpt  to  the  modernization 
process.  While  recognizing  the  importance  of  this  aspect 
of  rural  development  USAID  does  not  at  this  time  plan  any 
development  assistance  directed  toward  primary  and 
secondary  education  as  part  of  its  agricultural  sector 
assistance  program,  but  rather  has  identified  rural 
education  as  a  major  area  of  focus  in  its  assistance 
program  in  the  education  sector.  A  more  detailed  des¬ 
cription  of  planned  inputs  in  this  area  is  given  in 
USAID's  preliminary  Education  Sector  Assessment,  and 
related  documents. 


USAID  also  recognizes  the  need  for  provide 
vocational  agricultural  training  facilities  to  enable 
young  f a rme r s - -e s pe c i a  1 1 y  those  from  the  more  isolated 
rural  areas--to  learn  about  modern  production  methods. 
Such  vocational  training  programs  could  well  be 
associated  with  the  agricultural  service  centers  and 
their  research  and  extension  programs  which  have  been 
described  earlier.  USAID  assistance  in  this  area, 
however,  is  not  contemplated  before  FY  1977.  During 
the  interim,  the  possibility  of  other  donor  support  to 
vocational  education  will  be  explored. 

e .  Short  and  Medium  Term  Supply  Response 


As  noted  earlier,  the  above  described  program 
inputs  probably  will  take  several  years  to  have  a 
significant  impact  on  Bolivia's  aggregate  food  production. 
For  the  interim  period,  there  is  a  need  for  programs  which 
will  have  a  more  immediate  impact  in  achieving  rapid 
supply  response  to  meet  pressing  short  and  medium  term 
needs  for  increased  food  production.  With  population 
increasing  at  a  rate  of  2.6  percent  per  year  and  per 
capita  income  growing  at  about  5  or  6  percent  for  the 
country  as  a  whole, demand  for  most  food  products  is 
probably  increasing  at  about  A  percent  annually.  In 
contrast,  food  production  is  increasing  at  less  than  two 
percent  per  year.  In  order  to  avoid  further  declines  in 
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per  capita  food  a va il  ab i l i ty - -and  what  this  implies  with 
respect  to  food  prices  and  nut r i t i on--add i t i ona 1  food 
supplies  will  have  to  be  obtained  either  through  imports 
or  increases  in  domestic  production. 

Current  demand  for  food  grains  is  probably 
around  600*000  tons  annually*  of  which  about  one-third 
is  imported.  Just  to  meet  the  annual  increment  in 
demand  for  food  grains  would  require  increases  of  about 
25,000  tons  per  year  which,  under  current  technology, 
would  require  that  an  additional  20  to  25  thousand 
hectares  be  brought  into  production.  With  respect  to 
edible  oils,  it  is  estimated  that  Bolivia  imports  10  to 
12  thousand  tons  annually  at  a  current  cost  of  about 
$3*5  to  $4  million  in  foreign  exchange.  Bolivia  has 
the  technological  potential  for  producing  much  of  this 
requirement  itself,  and  it  is  estimated  that  30  to  40 
thousand  hectares  planted  to  oilseed  crops  could  yield 
an  equivalent  of  edible  oil  sufficient  for  this  need. 
Additional  supplies  of  other  f oods - -es pec i a  1 1 y  animal 
p rote i ns - -a  re  also  required  to  keep  pace  with  domestic 
demand  . 


Bolivia  currently  has  unused  agricultural 
resources  which  could  be  brought  into  production  to  meet 
at  least  a  part  of  these  requirements.  However,  with 
most  f a rme rs - -both  large  and  small--a  major  constraint 
to  expansion  of  production  is  a  lack  of  credit.  The 
limited  structure  and  lending  policies  of  the  commercial 
banking  and  credit  system,  the  lack  of  sufficient 
technical  capability  to  manage  agricultural  loans,  the 
strong  demand  for  financing  of  export  crops,  and  the 
relatively  small  size  of  the  modern  farm  sector  all 
combine  to  limit  the  amount  of  credit  currently  being 
channeled  into  basic  food  crops.  To  help  alleviate  this 
credit  constraint  a  Basic  Food  and  Nutrition  Loan  at  a 
level  of  $80  million  is  proposed.  This  loan  project  would 
seek  to  increase  the  production  of  key  food  crops  by 
that  segment  of  the  farm  sector  for  whom  credit  is  the 
key  constraint  and  to  whom  credit  can  be  extended  through 
the  existing  banking  and  credit  institutions.  While 
recognizing  that  this  clientele  includes  only  a  limited 
portion  of  the  small-farm  sector,  it  is  apparent  that 
only  by  working  with  medium  and  large  size  commercial 
farmers  can  a  significant  improvement  toward  the  desired 
levels  of  food  production  increases  be  achieved  in  the 
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next  three  to  four  years. 

It  is  currently  planned  to  utilize  the 
recently  created  Agricultural  Rediscount  Fund  admin iste  red 
through  the  Central  Bank  to  channel  these  funds  through 
intermediate  credit  institutions  to  farmers-borrowers , 
Recognizing  that  some  modifications  to  the  operating 
procedures  of  the  FRA  are  necessary,  the  proposed  loan 
and  the  GOB's  own  contribution  would  build  on  this 
functioning  facility  by  providing  additional  lending 
capital  to  meet  short  and  intermediate  term  needs  for 
increased  food  production.  The  loan  funds  proposed  under 
this  project  would  be  used  primarily  to  finance  production 
credit  directed  at  increased  production  of  food  grains, 
oilseed  crops,  and  animal  protein.  Some  credit  would  also 
be  provided  for  capital  goods  imports  and  for  local  cost 
financing  of  processing  and  marketing  activities.  This 
credit  program  also  would  be  closely  coordinated  with 
other  GOB  and  MACAG  Programs  as  related  to  pricing  policy 
and  marketing  improvements. 

It  should  be  further  noted  that  the  Farm-To- 
Market  Access  Road  and  the  Modern  Agricultural  Inputs 
Loans,  proposed  for  FY  1976,  also  will  have  favorable 
short  and  intermediate  term  effects  on  food  production, 
although  the  longer  run  effects  of  these  loans  will 
probably  be  of  greater  significance. 

7 o  Relationship  of  Agricultural  Sector  Assistance 

to  USAID's  Other  Programs. 

The  focus  of  the  broad  AID  effort  in  Bolivia  is 
on  assisting  the  GOB  in  improving  the  standard  of  living 
of  the  rural  population  through  programs  which  will 
support  Bolivia's  overall  economic  and  social  development. 
Since  Bolivia  is  too  poor  to  adopt  a  strategy  of  income 
transfer  to  improve  the  standard  of  living  of  the  rural 
sector,  primary  emphasis  must  be  placed  on  programs  which 
increase  the  sector's  income  earning  ability.  Thus  the 
cornerstone  of  the  Mission's  overall  strategy  is  the 
program  set  forth  in  this  Chapter.  Programs  in  other 
sectors  would  be  designed  to  be  supportive  of  increased 
income  earning  ability  of  the  small  farmer  and,  to  the 
extent  possible,  of  the  particular  programs  undertaken 
in  the  agricultural  sector. 
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As  indicated  above,  USAID's  plans  in  the  agri¬ 
cultural  sector  are  to  work  with  national  level 
organizations  on  national  programs  but  with  emphasis 
on  discrete  geographic  areas.  In  regard  to  USAID 
assistance  activities  in  education,  it  is  planned  to 
have  a  wider  geographical  focus  than  in  agriculture, 
since  it  is  necessary  to  have  an  improved  education 
system  geared  to  where  the  people  are  located.  However*, 
within  that  broader  coverage*,  it  will  be  necessary  e 
initially  at  least*,  to  select  specific  areas  for 
concentration  of  resources  with  a  view  to;(i)  making 
a  start  on  improved  rural  teacher  training;  (ii)  develop¬ 
ing  curricula  more  relevant  to  the  needs  and  cultural 
interests  of  local  people;  (iii)  quantitatively  expand¬ 
ing  the  educational  infrastructure  base  and  rural  out¬ 
reach  facilities  in  those  selected  regions;  and  (iv) 
trying  out*,  initially  on  a  regional  basis*,  pilot 
activities  in  modern  aids  to  education  and  in  non-formal 
approaches  to  learning  for  subsequent  adoption  on  a 
national  scale.  An  important  criterion  in  selection  of 
those  specific  regions  where  these  programs  will  be  first 
initiated,  will  be  the  location  of  co-operative  AID 
activities  in  agriculture,  with  the  goal  of  combining 
services  and  resources  to  the  extent  practicable. 

An  increasingly  literate  rural  population*,  more  alert 
to  life's  possibilities  and  better  trained  to  take 
advantage  of  available  opportunities*,  clearly  will  be 
supportive  to  achieving  increased  agricultural  production 
in  the  small  farm  sector. 

Insofar  as  increased  agricultural  output  will 
make  more  food  available*,  it  will  be  supportive  of  the 
Ministry  of  Health's  program  for  improved  nutrition, 
especially  among  the  poor,  be  they  rural  or  urban.  Also, 
to  the  extent  that  food  imports  can  be  replaced  by 
domestic  production,  and  that  greater  export  earnings 
can  be  realized,  the  consequent  increase  in  foreign 
exchange  reserves  can  be  channeled  toward  investment 
capital  to  create  more  employment  or  to  a  broader  range 
of  consumption  items,  both  leading  to  improved  well-being 
for  all  Bolivians. 

8 .  Relationship  to  Other  Donor  Programs 

The  general  thrusts  of  other  donors'  currently 
planned  assistance  programs  have  been  discussed  more 
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fully  In  Chapter  6.  USAID's  planned  inputs  have  taken 
into  consideration  those  on-going  and  proposed  assistance 
programs  of  other  donor  agencies.  Recognizing  the 
necessity  of  a  program  focus  on  important  development  and 
equity  problems*,  and  that  no  single  donor  agency  can 
address  all  the  problems  of  the  sector--and  in  every 
reg i on--USAI D 9 s  proposed  technical  assistance  program 
with  its  geographical  emphasis  in  the  central  va  1  1 e  s  9  and 
o r i e n t e  will  complement  the  other  donor  assistance 
programs  which  also  tend  to  have  a  regional  focus.  For 
example*,  I D  B  regional  development  programs  are  being 
proposed  for  the  central  a  1 1  j  p  1  ano  and  souther  va  1  1  es  * 
a  similar  IBRD  project  is  being  planned  for  the  northern 
a  1 t i p 1 ano  and  that  agency  also  is  interested  in  regional 
development  programs  in  some  of  the  colonization  areas 
in  the  western  or i en te .  Similarly*  while  USAID's 
commodity  focus  would  be  on  basic  food  products  now  in 
short  supply  and  suitable  for  small  farmer  production*, 
the  proposed  British  Tropical  Mission  project  would 
provide  technical  assistance  for  the  production  of  cotton  9 
sugar  cane  and  tropical  forages.  The  IBRD  has  proposed 
to  provide  credit  for  increased  production  of  these  and 
other  crops--and  including  beef  cattle  in  the  oriente-- 
which  are  mainly  produced  on  large  scale  commercial  farms. 
USAID's  program  would  also  be  mutually  supportive  of 
UNDP-FAO  efforts  to  develop  ground  water  resources  and 
increase  small  scale  irrigation  in  Cochabamba  Department 
of  the  central  va I  1  es ♦  While  such  complementarity  of 
programs  contributes  to  a  regionally  balanced  sector 
development  effort*  still  the  question  of  how  the 
activities  of  the  various  assistance  agencies  could  better 
reinforce  each  other  is  a  critical  one  which  warrants 
further  consideration  and  the  early  and  coordinated 
review  of  both  the  donor  agencies  and  the  GOB. 

9  o  Commitments  to  be  Sought  from  the  GOB 


In  order  to  assure  that  the  proposed  program 
inputs  for  agriculture  will  be  used  as  efficiently  as 
possible  and  have  the  maximum  positive  impact*  the 
following  commitments  and  policy  responses  from  the  GOB 
wou Id  be  sought. 

a)  The  GOB  should  increase  salaries  for  profes¬ 
sional  and  technical  personnel  in  MACAG  to  levels  com¬ 
parable  with  other  public  agencies.  At  the  same  time* 
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*t  should  pay  senior  scientists  (Masters  and  Ph.D's) 
at  levels  competitive  with  the  international  job  market 
in  order  to  avoid  the  "brain  drain"  which  has  contributed 
to  shortages  of  highly  qualified  manpower  in  the  past. 
These  actions  should  be  taken  as  soon  as  possible  if 
viable  public  services  to  build  and  support  a  scientific 
agriculture  are  to  be  developed,  and  if  current  and 
prop?sed  tra»n«n9  programs  are  to  attract  and  retain 
qualified  people  into  employment  in  the  public  sector 
serving  Bolivian  agriculture.  A  substantial  start 
should  be  made  in  1975« 

b)  The  GOB  should  undertake,  on  a  continuing 
basis,  to  analyze  the  various  policies  which  affect 
agriculture  and,  where  appropriate,  take  the  necessary 
policy  decisions  to  provide  greater  incentives  for 
agricultural  production,  Of  special  importance, 
currently,  are  policies  relating  to  agricultural 
commodity  and  food  pricing,  taxation,  agricultural  credit 
including  the  role  of  public  and  private  banking 
institutions,  land  tenure  and  utilization,  and  agricul¬ 
tural  inputs'  availability.  Some  specific  needs  for 
analysis  which  seem  most  pressing,  currently,  are  the 
following:  (i)  the  welfare  gains  which  could  be 
achieved  under  a  general  pricing  policy  which  would 
better  reflect  relative  prices  in  world  markets;  (ii) 
how  the  current  tax  system  affects  agriculture  and, 
especially,  what  alternative  taxation  measures  (such  as 
a  land  tax)  could  produce  revenue  which  might  be  re¬ 
invested  to  benefit  rural  people;  (iii)  what  credit 
policy  would  best  provide  credit  to  agriculture  generally 
and  the  small  farm  sector  in  particular;  (iv)  what 
interest  rate  policy  would  bring  about  improved  rural 
savings  and  investment  rates;  (v)  what  land  use  policy 
would  best  serve  agriculture  production;  and  (vi)  the 
feasibility  of  investment  in  fertilizer  production 
capacity.  With  respect  to  this  latter  point,  with 
Bolivia's  abundant  pet ro-chemi ca 1  resources  as  rawmaterial 
for  fertilizer  p roduct i on, the  potential  for  increased 
demands  for  fertilizer  in  the  agricultural  sector,  and 
the  ready  export  market  for  fertilizers  in  Brazil  and 
Argentina,  it  would  seem  that  investment  in  such  a 
project  could  yield  important  benefits  to  the  agricul¬ 
ture  sector  directly  as  well  as  providing  a  source  of 
significant  foreign  exchange  earnings.  Thus  it  would 
seem  to  be  important  for  the  GOB  to  agree  to  staff  and 
support  a  strong  analytical  organization  dedicated  to 
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agriculture  policy  formulation  and  reporting  to  a  policy 
making  official,  and  to  adopt  a  schedule  for  the  review 
of  key  policy  questions, 

c)  The  GOB  should  undertake  appropriate  re¬ 
organization  and  strengthening  of  the  various  public 
services  for  agriculture  by  the  end  of  1975  in  order  to 
eliminate  duplicative  efforts;  to  improve  the  efficiency 
of  service  to  the  agricultural  sector;  and  to  insure 
that  a  larger  allocation  of  the  sector's  budget  goes  to 
field  activities  that  directly  benefit  farmers.  It 
would  seem  that  the  basic  steps  of  such  a  reorgan i za t i on 
would  involve  some  decentralization  of  program  control, 
relocation  of  personnel  to  field  offices,  and  increased 
budget  resources  to  cover  travel  expenses  for  those 
employees  that  have  direct  contact  with  farmers, 

d)  The  GOB  should  increase  budget  support  for 
agriculture  to  the  level  necessary  to  develop  a  co¬ 
ordinated  set  of  essential  public  services  for  agricul¬ 
ture  that  can  be  financed  on  a  continuing  basis.  This 
includes  the  necessary  budget  support  for  an  improved 
research-extension  system  with  requisite  senior 
scientists,  equipment,  and  operating  budget,  and  similar 
human  and  physical  capital  inputs  for  other  related 
technical  and  social  services  such  as  planning,  data 
collection,  soils  analysis,  community  development, 
irrigation,  etc.  Moreover,  the  GOB  must  be  willing  to 
assume  a  long  run  commitment  to  provide  support  for  the 
above  national  public  services  to  agriculture  to  insure 
that  gains  achieved  in  one  period  will  provide  a  solid 
foundation  for  a  continuing  development  program. 
Recognizing  that  some  reallocation  of  current  level 
budget  allocations  will  be  possible  as  a  result  of  re¬ 
organizations  of  some  of  the  various  services  discussed 
in  (c)  above,  it  is  estimated  that  substantial  additional 
real  increases  over  the  next  5  years  will  be  required 

in  order  to  support  public  services  to  the  agricultural 
sector  (exclusive  of  credit)  at  a  level  which  will 
optimize  the  complementary  assistance  program  described 
he  re  i  n  <, 


The  Mission  is  sanguine  that  the  GOB  will 
respond  favorably  to  these  needs.  There  is  clear 
recognition  among  many  GOB  policy  makers  of  the  problems 
which  underlie  the  requirements  outlined  above,  and  the 
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current  policy  environment  suggests  the  GOB  has  the 
determination  and  flexibility  needed  to  effect  the 
commitments  and  policy  responses  which  are  called  for. 
Evidence  supporting  this  conclusion  may  be  found  in  the 
recent  actions  increasing  salaries  and  strengthening  the 
Agricultural  Extension  Service,  the  freeing  up  of  certain 
prices  for  a  number  of  basic  agricultural  commod i t i e s , 
the  reorganization  of  several  MACAG  functions  to  reduce 
duplication  and  increase  efficiency,  and  other  public 
indications  of  concern  by  high  GOB  officials  for 
agricultural  sector  problems.  Recognizing  the 
limitation  in  human  capital  and  the  GOB's  fiscal 
constraints,  the  Mission  believes  that  substantial 
progress  toward  these  commitments  can  be  obtained  and 
that  its  proposed  assistance  program  will  provide 
significant  support  to  their  fulfillment. 

1 0  ,  Projected  Prog  ram  Accomplishments 

Achievement  of  the  objectives  set  forth  in 
USAID's  proposed  agricultural  program  for  1 9 7 ^ “ 7 7  would 
have  the  following  key  results  by  completion  of 
implementation  in  1980-82. 

a )  Sectoral  Management 

The  entire  Ministerial  system  would  have 
been  reformed  and  placed  on  a  more  coordinated  basis. 

The  presently  diffused  component  agencies  such  as  BAB, 
SNDC ,  INT,  INC,  the  Research  and  Extension  Services, 
etc.  would  be  more  responsible  to  systematic  and 
coherent  policy  direction  and  co-operative  field 
implementation;  and  related  governmental  agencies  out¬ 
side  MACAG,  such  as  ENA,  CBF,  would  be  more  directly 
supportive  of  clearer  and  mo  re  comprehensive  Ministerial 
policy  and  planning  guidance. 

MACAG  would  have  institutionalized  systems 
for  processing  and  disseminating  periodically  basic 
agricultural  production  data  and  price  information  on  a 
timely  basis.  A  staff  capable  of  making  full  use  of 
such  data  for  planning  and  policy  analysis  as  well  as 
performing  other  basic  studies  necessary  for  effective 
planning  should  be  fully  operational.  An  expanded  and 
better  qualified  research  and  extension  staff  also  should 
be  trained  and  equipped  to  produce  a  continuing  flow  of 
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research  results  and  to  insure  their  wide  dissemination 
in  the  small-farm  sector.  In  contrast  to  one  Ph.D.  and 
less  than  50  university  graduates  on  the  Ministry's 
research  and  extension  rolls  in  197^P  there  should  be 
fully  qualified  Ministerial  staff,  up  to  the  M.A.  and 
Ph.D.  levels,  as  directors  for  each  of  the  15  principal 
agricultural  research  stations  and  for  the  central 
research  and  extension  offices  in  the  Ministry. 

On  the  basis  of  these  improvements  in 
sectoral  management,  including  the  establishment  of 
AID-assisted  regional  service  centers  in  key  areas  of  the 
valleys  and  adjacent  lowlands,  there  would  be  available 
to  the  GOB  a  set  of  institutional  mechanisms  and 
experience  which  would  enable  operational  programs  to 
be  directed  at  other  target  groups.  These  programs 
would  be  increasingly  assisted  by  other  principal  donors 
(e.g.p  the  World  Bank  and  the  IDB),  which  to  date  have 
not  been  significantly  active  in  agricultural  develop¬ 
ment  directed  at  the  small  farm  sector. 

b )  Key  Crop  Production  and  Marketing 

While  the  Mission's  proposed  program  will 
have  a  nationwide  impact,  AID-assisted  field  activites 
in  research,  extension,  credit,  f a rm- to-ma rke t  roads, 
etc.,  will  focus  principally  on  a  target  population  of 
about  200,000  farm  families  (one-third  of  Bolivia's 
agricultural  population)  in  the  central  valley  regions 
and  adjacent  lowlands.  For  those  families,  we  would 
expect  an  increase  in  average  annual  per  capita  income 
from  about  $50  at  present,  to  $75  (in  constant  prices), 
which  would  represent  a  proportionately  higher  average 
annual  increase  than  that  projected  for  the  rest  of  the 
rural  or  urban  population.  This  target  population  also 
produces  most  of  the  nations  food  grains  and  vegetable 
crops.  Moreover,  there  is  potential  for  significantly 
increasing  oilseed  and  vegetable  protein  production 
among  this  group. 

Based  on  USAID's  planned  assistance, 
illustratively,  there  should  be  the  following  national 
increases  in  production  of  these  crops: 
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Estimated  Estimated  Projected 
1963-65  1970-72  1980* 

- Metric  tons  - 


Food  grains  390,000 
Vegetables  and  potatoes  725,000 
0 i  1  seed  crops  0 


M  0, 000  550,000 

875,000  1,250,000 

3,000  10,000 


*Excludes  prospective  increases  from  the  large-farm  sub¬ 
sector  . 


These  increases  in  crop  production  and 
expanded  production  of  swine,  poultry,  and  dairy  products 
should  enable  the  target  population  to  increase  the  share 
of  marketable  production  to  over  one-half  of  total  out¬ 
put  as  compared  to  the  present  level  of  about  one-third, 
At  the  same  time,  nutritional  levels  among  the  target 
population  should  increase,  especially  with  respect  to 
protein  intake.  The  increased  output  should  also  help 
reduce  the  rate  of  growth  in  food  imports.  The  aim  is 
to  contribute  to  a  reduction  from  the  24  percent 
represented  by  food  imports  in  1972  as  a  percent  of  total 
imports  to  less  than  15  percent  by  1980. 

Some  farmers  currently  are  within  reasonable 
distance  of  all  weather  f a rm- to-ma rke t  roads,  but  a 
high  percentage  are  not.  The  planned  AID  Loan  to 
construct  such  roads  would  benefit  an  estimated  30,000 
farm  fami1ies--a  significant  proportion  of  those  within 
the  target  population  which  are  currently  isolated.  This 
aspect  of  the  program  would  provide  opportunities  for 
significant  increases  in  income  to  those  benefiting  from 
improved  market  access  and  would  also  increase  the  volume 
of  high  nutrient  food  moving  to  market. 

AID-assisted  programs  in  the  lowlands, 
together  with  the  FY  1974  Sub-Tropical  Land  Development 
Loan,  should  encourage  a  substantial  migration  of  farmers 
from  the  over-crowded  a  1 1 i p 1  a n o  and  va 1 1 e  regions  to  more 
productive  areas  in  the  o r i e n t e .  Such  migration  averaged 
less  than  10,000  people  per  year  during  the  past  twenty 
years,  representing  only  about  15  percent  of  annual 
population  increases  in  the  highlands.  By  1980,  there 
should  be  an  annual  migration  to  presently  virgin  farm¬ 
lands  approximating  about  half  of  the  annual  population 
increase  among  the  rural  poor  in  the  h i gh 1 ands--about 
30,000  to  35,000  people  each  year. 
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c)  Small  Farmer  Organization 

At  present,  SNDC  has  only  a  limited  rural 
outreach  program  to  provide  credit  and  technical  assist¬ 
ance  to  help  rural  people  develop  small-scale  productive 
activities,  such  as  processing  of  farm  goods,  irrigation 
works,  artisanry,  etc.  The  proposed  AID  program  would 
assist  SNDC  expand  its  program  to  meet  the  need  for 
readily  available  technical  and  financial  aid,  on  a  loan 
basis,  to  develop  village-level  productive  enterprises. 

By  1980,  such  a  public  service  program  would  be  well 
established  nationwide,  with  consequent  direct  cash 
income  gains  for  large  numbers  of  rural  dwellers.  More¬ 
over,  a  revolving  loan  fund  would  be  available  to 
sustain  a  program  to  further  expand  such  activities  in 
rural  communities  throughout  Bolivia. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  proposed  support 
to  public  and  private  organizations  for  promotion  of 
agricultural  co-operatives  should  lead  to  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  viable  co-operative  organizations  in 
Bolivia  from  the  presently  estimated  200  with  about 
6,000  members  to  over  600  co-ops  with  30,000  members  by 
1980.  With  such  assistance,  the  share  of  agricultural 
credit  going  to  small  farmers  should  increase  from  the 
present  5  to  6  percent  of  total  farm  credit  extended 
nationally  to  over  20  percent  by  1 9  8  0 .  Also,  in 
conjunction  with  the  expanded  SNDC  program,  strengthened 
small  farmers  organizations  should  contribute  to  an 
increase  in  irrigated  land  from  the  presently  estimated 
total  of  less  than  10,000  hectares  in  the  target  zones, 
to  over  25,000  hectares  by  1 9  8  0 .  Similarly,  these 
programs  should  lead  to  a  nationwide  increase  in 
fertilizer  use  from  the  present  level  of  less  than  5,000 
metric  tons  in  the  small  farm  sector  to  over  A0,000 
metric  tons  by  1  9 8 0  with  consequent  increases  in  average 
yields. 

d )  Agricultural  Education 

By  1980,  there  would  be  two  effective 
un 1 ve rs i ty- 1  eve  1  agricultural  facilities  offering 
reasonably  comprehensive  programs  in  agricultural 
sciences  at  the  B.S.  level.  These  institutions  increas¬ 
ingly  would  draw  upon  qualified  rural  students  from  farm 
families  who  would  be  products  of  a  strengthened  primary 
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and  secondary  level  rural  education  system  oriented  to 
the  educational  needs  of  farm  families0  University 
faculties  would  enroll  over  1*500  students  in  agricul¬ 
tural  programs  as  compared  to  the  presently  estimated 
800.  Higher  salaries  in  public  and  private  agencies 
would  provide  incentives  to  attract  and  retain  many  of 
their  graduates  in  programs  which  would  provide  services 
to  rural  peop  1  e  . 

As  a  result  of  coordinated  inputs  in 
education*  which  are  being  developed  as  part  of  USAID's 
Education  Sector  Assistance  Program,  perhaps  a  quarter  of 
the  estimated  300*000  primary  school  students  will 
directly  benefit  from  regionally  focused  pilot  projects 
for  enriched  curricula  and  improved  education  delivery 
systems  and  from  related  financing  of  school  construction 
and  equ i pmen  t . 

In  total*  for  both  AID  and  other  donor- 
assisted  GOB  rural  education  projects*  we  should  expect 
an  improvement  in  the  student  retention  rate  through 
grade  five  from  the  present  average  of  1A  percent  to 
approximately  ^0  percent.  At  the  secondary  level*  there 
would  be  a  reformed*  more  effective  and  less  diffused 
rural  normal  school  system;  and  over  1*000  rural  students 
would  be  attending  rural  vocational  training  institutes 
not  now  in  existence. 

Additionally*  by  1 9 80  there  should  also  be 
a  functional  adult  education  program*  directed  at  both 
campe s 1  no  men  and  women*  fully  operative  in  the  va 1 1 es 
and  or i en te  where  USAID  inputs  are  being  concentrated. 
Participants  involved  in  these  activities  are  expected 
to  be  increased  from  the  current  annual  level  of  2*500 
to  ove r  10*000 

e .  Short  and  Medium  Term  Supply  Response 

The  Basic  Food  and  Nutrition  Loan  designed 
to  provide  increased  credit  resources  to  the  commercial 
farm  sector  is  expected  to  result  in  short  term  produc¬ 
tion  increases  in  food  grains*  oilseed  crops  and  animal 
proteins.  It  is  expected  that  an  additional  A  *  5  0  0 
farmers  would  have  access  to  increased  credit  for  food 
production  each  year  as  a  result  of  this  project  and 
that  an  additional  35,000  to  A0*000  hectares  of  additional 
food  crops  could  be  grown. 
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While  the  production  increases  generated 
from  USAID's  credit  inputs  above  probably  will  not  meet 
more  than  30  to  40  percent  of  the  increase  in  aggregate 
food  demand,  other  donor  credit  programs,  directed 
at  a  different  set  of  commodities,  private  capital,  and 
the  GOB's  own  inputs  should  result  in  production  increases 
which  will  approximate  the  annual  increase  in  domestic 
food  requirements. 

C.  Financial  Plan 


1  .  USAID  Resources 

The  tentative  USAID  financial  plan  for  the  FY 
7 5 ~ 7 7  period  is  as  follows: 


Loans 

Ag  o  Sector  Loan  1  12.0 

Basic  Food  &  Nutrition  8.0 

Farm  to  Market  Roads 
Modern  Agricultural  Inputs 
Rural  Productive  Enter¬ 
prise  C  red  i  t 
Ag .  Sector  Loan  I  I 


Grants 

Basic  Production  Assist. 
Co-operative  &  Community 
De ve I opmen  t 


FY  75  FY  76  FY  77 

--(In  million  d o I  1  a r s ) - 

8.0 
7.0 

5.0 

10.0 


1  .0 

1  .3 

1.5 

.2 

_ .__3 

21.0 

21.5 

1  1  .8 

2  .  GOB  Resources 

The  GOB  contribution  for  the  same  period 
tentatively  are  estimated  as  follows: 
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Loans 

Ag.  Sector  Loan  I 
Basic  Food  &  Nutrition 
Farm  to  Market  Roads 
Modern  Ag.  Inputs 
Rural  Production 
Enterprise 
Ag .  Sector  Loan  I  I 

Grants 

Basic  Production  Assist. 
Co-operative  &  Community 
De ve 1 opmen  t 


FY  75 

FY  76 

FY  77 

----  (  1  n 

million  do  1 1  a  rsl - 

5.0 

3.5 

8.0 

3.5 

4.5 

4.0 

.3 

.  4 

.  A 

.2 

.2 

8.8  16.6  4.6 


a  )  jjm  pi  jje  d  Ag  r  i  cu  1  t  u  r e  Bu  dge  t  ary  Re  q  u  i  re  me  n  t  s 
of  Prop osed  Sector  Programs 

The  Mission  estimates  that  in  order  to 
achieve  the  sectoral  development  program  set  forth  above 
allocations  in  the  GOB's  budget  for  the  sector's  ins¬ 
titutions  would  have  to  increase  by  the  following  amount 
over  the  six-year  period,  1975“ 1980 . 


Type  of  Expenditure  Amount  (cumulative 

through  1 9  B  0 ) 


(Millions  of 
Pesos ) 

(Equivalent 
in  US$) 

1) 

Salary  increase  for 
existing  key  positions 

$b .  75 

3.8 

2) 

Salary  for  new  profes¬ 
sional  positions 

1  0 

.5 

3) 

AID  program  counterpart 
needs 

300 

15.0 

4) 

Program  costs  beyond 
disburse me nt  dates 

100 

5.0 

$b.  485 

US$24.3 

3U 


The  salary  Increase  assumes  a  doubling  In 
real  terms  of  the  salaries  of  key  positions  over  the 
period  In  order  to  retain  or  at  t  ract  profess  iona  I  person¬ 
nel  needed  to  expand  the  research  activities,  extension 
services,  etc.  Furthermore,  additional  professional 
personnel  will  be  hired  to  staff  the  various  programs 
which  are  being  strengthened. 

Cash  outlays  of  $b  300  million  will  be 
required  to  support  the  proposed  AID  programs  during  the 
disbursement  periods  of  the  projects  comprising  the 
sector  program.  These  have  been  summarized  above  and 
the  details  of  these  costs  are  spelled  out  in  the  FY  76 
FBS  submitted  to  Washington  in  mid-197**.  This  estimate 
of  cash  outlay  requirements  over  the  period  1975-1980 
excludes  the  credit  portion  of  the  loans  which  will  be 
channeled  through  the  banking  system  and  do  not  require 
budgetary  support.  It  also  does  not  include  the  Farm- 
to-Market  Road  Loan  proposal  which  will  be  funded  through 
the  National  Road  Service  outside  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture's  budget. 

Lastly,  the  Mission  estimates  that  to 
maintain  the  gains  of  the  proposed  programs  beyond  the 
disbursement  periods  of  the  projects  constituting  the 
sector  program  the  GOB  will  have  to  provide  approximately 
$b  100  million  in  new  budget  resources  in  the  period 
1977-1980. 


Thus,  the  budget  allocations  to  the  agricul¬ 
ture  sector  would  have  to  increase  by  $b.A85  million 
($2A.3  million)  or,  if  the  Fa rm- to-Ma rke t  Road  project 
is  included,  by  $b.565  million  ($28.3  million)  in  real 
terms  over  the  1975-1980  period.  That  would  imply  an 
average  annual  growth  rate  of  2A  percent  in  real  terms 
over  the  1973  comparable  agriculture  sector  budget  of 
$b.71  million  ($3.5  million). 

b )  Projected  Treasury  Budget 

The  Mission  estimates  that  GOB  Treasury 
revenues  will  grow  in  real  terms  at  an  average  annual 
rate  of  about  15.6  percent  through  1980  for  an  overall 
increase  during  the  period  of  $b. 16,625  million 
($821  million).  This  assumes  that  the  volume  of 
petroleum  and  gas  production  and  exports  triple  by  1978 
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to  150,000  barrels  a  day  for  petroleum  and  continue  to 
grow  thereafter  at  an  average  annual  rate  of  20  percent; 
that  there  is  an  average  annual  increase  of  10  percent 
in  the  volume  of  the  production  and  export  of  minerals; 
and  that  prices  of  petroleum,  gas  and  minerals  will 
remain  at  present  levels.  However,  we  assume  no 
modification  in  the  present  tax  structure  or  rates  but 
continued  improvement  in  tax  administration. 

Expenditures  are  estimated  to  increase  in 
real  terms  at  an  average  annual  rate  of  15.1  percent, 
reflecting  average  annual  increases  in  salaries  of  15 
percent  in  real  terms,  in  external  public  debt 
amortizations  of  2  percent  in  other  current  account 
items  of  6  percent.  This  annual  rate  of  increase  would 
be  somewhat  more  than  the  average  annual  increase  since 
196A  but  considerably  less  than  the  annual  increases 
since  1972. 


The  result  of  these  assumptions  is  set  forth 
in  the  table  below. 


Project  ?  on 


Total 

Treasury 

Ag. 

Ministry 

Relative  Sh  a  re 

Budget 

Budge  t 

of  Expend i t  u  re 

(  1  n 

millions  of 

constant  1973 

pesos ) 

(*> 

Revenues 

Expend i tu  res 

1973 

2, 425.0 

2,822 .0 

71.0 

3*0 

197^ 

3,625.0 

3,600.0 

90.0 

3.0 

1975 

3,770.0 

4,032.0 

121.0 

3.0 

1976 

4,072.0 

4,556.0 

136.9 

3.0 

1977 

4,438.0 

5,148.0 

15*4^ 

3.0 

1978 

5,116.0 

5,817.0 

17*4.5 

3.0 

1979 

5,979.0 

6,631.0 

198.9 

3.0 

1980 

6,700.0 

7,559.0 

2A1  .9 

3.2 

c )  Impact 

of  Agriculture  Needs 

on  Total 

Treasury  Budgets 


The  third  column  in  the  above  table  gives 
the  Mission's  estimates  of  the  size  of  the  Ministry's 
budget  which  will  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  sectoral 
p rog ram- -ass umi ng  that  the  present  configuration  of  the 
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Ministry's  on-going  budget  is  not  sharply  increased*  As 
is  shown  in  the  fourth  column,  the  impact  on  the 
relative  share  of  the  total  probable  GOB  budget  expend¬ 
itures  which  would  have  to  be  devoted  to  agriculture 
would  be  negligible.  However,  there  are  several  caveats 
that  must  be  kept  in  mind.  First,  it  is  possible  that 
the  Ministry's  non-program  related  budget  would  be 
increased*  Second,  there  will  be  other  donor  programs 
in  the  sector  which  will  require  additional  GOB  financial 
support,  although  we  do  not  have  a  basis  at  this  time 
for  estimating  what  the  amount  might  be. 

Should  any  of  the  above  factors  involve 
significant  budget  increases  or  should  the  assumptions 
lying  behind  our  overall  revenue  figures  prove  to  be 
optimistic,  the  GOB  either  will  have  to  increase  the 
relative  share  of  the  budget  going  to  the  agriculture 
sector  or  to  take  steps  to  modify  upward  various  tax 
rates,  to  expand  or  extend  the  present  tax  base,  and  to 
tap  new  sources  which  are  presently  untaxed.  Some 
combination  is,  of  course,  possible.  The  Mission  believes 
the  prospect  of  such  positive  reactions  on  the  part  of 
the  GOB  are  good.  The  agriculture  sector's  share  of  the 
budget  is  small,  and  the  recognition  of  the  sector's 
importance  to  Bolivia's  economic  and  social  development 
appears  to  be  growing.  Furthermore,  the  economic  and 
social  development  appears  to  be  growing.  Furthermore, 
the  economic  prospects  of  Bolivia's  economy  as  a  whole 
appear  to  make  possible  an  increased  fiscal  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  GOB,  and  it  recognizes  that  carrying  out 
many  of  the  proposed  economy-wide  investment  programs 
envisioned  for  the  next  5”l/2  years  will  require  some 
modifications  in  its  expenditure  a  1 1 ocat i ons --e . g *  , 
holding  down  current  account  expenditures  in  order  to 
increase  the  capital  account  share,  or  revised  tax 
measures  to  expand  the  resource  base.  Thus,  we  believe 
the  GOB  is  aware  of  the  implications  for  its  budget  of  the 
proposed  programs,  and  will  take  the  necessary  fiscal 
steps  to  support  the  programs'  objectives. 
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